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THE THE LONDON LIBRARY will be CLOSED 
T Ly the 13th to the 28th inst., both days Pacha to enable the 

to be removed into the Boo ic Store, which will be ready for use 
on wae Toth. No Books will be issued between th 


RELIGIous PICTURE CANVASSER 
REQUIRED to take Picture and Lecture round the Country. 
State qualification and salary.—Address T. M., Morley’s Hotel, London. 





e dates 
The Temporary Entrance to the Library will be at No. 9, Duke Street. 


| taal! 9A BENEVOLENT and 





ROVIDENT INSTITUTION. 
Established 1839. 
ie cong = THE SOCIETY. 





1 (a) To grant “ masters or 
servants engaged in the = sagt of newspapers, or : the widows 
of such masters or servant: 
(b) Publishers of newspapers and periodicals, wholesale agents, 
and retail newsagents, whether man or woman, master or 
servant, thus are all oipibie members, provided they are 
engaged in the sale of newspapers. 
(c) Payment of 3/. 3s. constitutes a life membership, and five 
shillings an annual membership. 
2, Newsvendors (as above described), in all parts of the United 
Kingdom, are eligible mombers of this Society. 
3. (a) epg are granted to members not less than 55 years of 
: To men 201. each, and to women 15/. each per annum for 
ite. Candidates must, hahaa have been members of this 
I =e by p a ioneet dreepegent for not less 





MONIcIPAL TECHNICAL SCHOOL, 
ACCRINGTON. 


PUPIL TEACHERS’ CENTRAL CLASSES. 

WANTED, a now belag competent MISTRESS to take charge of the 
above Classes, now be ng formed, and numbering about One Hun 
Students. Salary 150 

Application Forms, ~~ full particulars, may be obtained from 

JNO. RHODES, Secretary. 





HE URBAN DISTRICT COUNCIL of 
WATERLOO with SEAFORTH. 
LADY LIBRARIAN. 


The Urban District Council are p d to receive licati for 
a BADING-Roo ofa LADY LIBRARIAN. to take charge ‘of the NEW 
veges and REFERENCE LIBRARY inthe TOWN HALL, 





lary 50/. perannum. ‘The Library will be open to the 
Public one weekday from 2 to 10 p.m. with one exception, when it will 
remain open from 2 to4 p.m. only. Preference will be given to a Candi- 
cate. who has had experience of Public ee ee = Piel in 








n the ve years p 
() subject to strict | in 'y assi is serene 
members and to non-members, provided the 
have been ep: in the news trade. 

The Trustees and come et of Management are elected by the 
members at the annual meeting, and their representative 
character may be gauged by a A gianee at their present es ad os 
On news; rseeletent reval sages &e.).. ee oe 
Retailers and Per ponry : failers oe ee oe oe yrs 32 

eir . ll 








There are now 15 men poveatad (life) pensions of 201. @ year each, 

= 18 women 15!. a year each. The recipients of these benefits include: 
4 publishers (or prin gaat — re) os re £80 
2% retailers or assistant retailers ee oe oe -. £335 
9 wholesalers and their assistants .. a ee ee +» £155 
Total Pension List, en £570 

Any farther information can be obtained e gi 

ONES, Secretary. 


Memorial Hall Buildings, Farringdon Btreet, London, 





DITOR of several years’ experience, and with 

recommendations from the highest literary authorities, desires 

SECAGEMENT on the Staff of some Magazine or Publishing Firm. 
—Address L. M., 61, Grove Lane, Handsworth, Birmingham. 


idate’s own handwriting, endorsed “ rian,” and accompanied 
= not more than three — testimonials, ote be delivered to — not 
later than Monday, the 20th day f September instant. Canvassing 
Members of the Council will bea Yalequali feation. 


Ry order, 
OHN I. THOMPSON, Clerk to the Council. 
Town Hall, Waterloo, — Sapeiba ce 
September 7,1 


UNIVERSITY COLLEGE, LONDON. 


YATES LECTURESHIP IN ARCHEOLOGY. 

The Council is cg to receive for this L hi 
The endowment is 100/.,and the Lecturer will be required to give " 
Course of Lectures a some fg subject. The appointment will be 
for One Year.—Candi uested to send in their applications, 
stating the subject ond ti time w which they propose -g their res, to 
Tue Secretary or THE Cottecr before September 15 








FRANCE, — The ATHENZZUM can be 
obtained at the following Railway Stations in 


France :— 
AMIENS, ANTIBES, BEAULIEU-SUR-MER, BIARRITZ. BOR- 
EAUX, BOULOGNE-SUR-MER, CALAIS, CANNES. DIJON, DUN- 
KI VRE, LILLE, LYONS, MARSEILLES, MENTONE, 
MON Aco, NANTES, NICE, PARIS, PAU, SAINT RAPHAEL, TOURS, 


And at the GALIGNANI LIBRARY, 224, Rue de Rivoli, Paris. 
UDOR HALL SCHOOL, Forest Hill, 8.E. 


Principal—Mrs. HAMILTON ( (Girton Cambridge, Historical Tripos 
lst 


lass). 

Professors—H. G. Seeley, F.R.S., J. W. Hales, M.A., Malden, 
MA, G. Garcia, a A is Dr. Dittel (Heidelberg), Mons. $33 (Paris 
Conservatoire), oe .-és-L., Herr Loman, L.A.M., Herr 
Paul Seoecten thakes), J. Allanson Cull, Esq., "ee. 

Large house and grounds. Gymnasium, Tennis, Swimming, Riding. 
Reference kindly permitted to Miss Welsh, Mistress of Girton College, 
~ bongs Clergy and Medical Men. Prosp on app 

ERM SEPTEMBER 28. 











i. : VERDALE” SCHOOL for GIRLS, SSITLE, 
YORKSHIRE.—On the Moors, 500 feet above the sea vel. 
Indian and Colonial Ch Children 
CKARD (Classical ‘Tripos, 1 
Newnham College). Resident Foreign and English Governesses 
German spoken hein, lange the house part of everyday. Individual 
Coaching in preparation for Cambridge and Oxford Wek bes 
Several hours set aside daily for out-door life—Swedish Drill, Gam 
Gardening, and Natural History bop rhe eludiny Music 
and ee ae Guineas. EXT TERM BEGINS 8 
BER ference kindly Permitted to Miss Helen A +4 
eh Castle, &c.—London Business Manager, Miss PETHERBRIDGE 
(Newnham College), Secretarial Bureau, 9, Strand, W.C. 


DUCATION.—Thoroughly RELIABLE ADVICE 

can be obtained (free of charge) from Messrs. GABBITAS, 

THRING & CO., who, from their extensive and personal knowled; e of 
the best Schools for ‘Boys and Girls, and successful Tutors in Englan: 

and abroad, will furnish careful selections if supplied with detailed 

requirements. —36, Sackville Street, W. 








NIVERSITY COLLEGE of WALES, 
ABERYSTWYTH. 

Applications are invited for the post of pemiporany ASSISTANT 

L 'URER in the DEPARTMENT of GREEK. e Lecturer will 

jired to undertake part of the work of the PF. during 





QRUSETARY (LADY) desires ENGAGEMENT. 
Well educated. Stenographer, Typist, &c.—Apply P., Secretarial 
Bureau, 9, Strand, W.C. 


ECRETARY.—Experienced ; Shorthand ; Type- 
\. writing ; Modern Languages ; ‘ics ; accustomed to Press Work. 
Hucellent references, . —Box 150, Benson's Advertising Offices, 100, Fleet 


ADVERTISER, with practical knowledge of 
Journalism, Printing, and See: pyre like to hear of 
SITUATION where assistance is required in Sub-Editorial-Reading 

ent, or services of handy man would be useful.—J., 43, Great 
Ormond Street, W.C. 


NDEXING, PROOF-READING, &c.—Gentleman, 
with many years’ experience, has spare time for further work.— 
bey undertaken.— Write Atrua, care of Watson’s, 150, Fleet 


DITORS and AUTHORS.—Good Reader, with 
ractical k: eres a a and cone rinciples 5 
SITUATION as ASSIS EDITOR or OR.—Address 
8, Wetherwell Road, South: ecinap, N.E, 














be 

the Session 1897-8, being the term of office of the Principal—who is 
om Professor of eee—ee ban tags of the University of Wales. 
sent not later than 
Wetkestay. Sugheusher 15, to the undersigned from whom further 
particulars may be obtained. = RTIMER GREEN, Registrar. 


XFORD B.A., about to START CHURCH 

WEEKLY, moderate, desires to meet with another willing to 

join in the enterprise. —Address X., care of Davies & Co., Advertising 
Agents, Finch Lane, Cornhill. 


IGH- CLASS PUBLISHING BUSINESS. — 

ALE, a well-established and High-Class PUBLISHING 

BUSINESS. holding some valuable Plant and Copyrights. Whole or 

rt Stock may be Anca and part of purchase money can remain, 

under sufficient rticulars of Messrs. G. Lanner & 
Co., Expert Copyright Weleors, 48, Paternoster Row, E.C. 


RT CLASS.—Mr. E. CONSTABLE ALSTON’S 

Qeryen Lemay ag for PAINTING and DRAWING REOPENS 

on MONDA ctober 4. Mr. Alston’s Pupils took Six out of Sixteen 

Prizes at the "Koval Academy Schools in 1896, and Eight of Eighteen 

in 1895. Both Medals for Painting of a Head from Life in 1895 were won 

by his Pupils.—Address The Studio, 30, Osnaburgh Street, Regent’s 
Park, London, N.W. 

















Bees wpe sere —A Gentleman of many 

ears’ successful experience is prepared to treat with News 
azine Proprietors for the COLLECTION of ADVERTI E- 

Hine on — SSION.—Bera, 26, Gray’s Inn Chambers, High 


WANTED, FORTNIGHTLY SOCIAL LETTER 
for COLONIAL PAPER. Club Man preferred. Must write 
well and have good information.—Address ANGto-INDIAN, care of 
Messrs. Street & Co., 30, Cornhill, E.C. 





T. PAUL’S SCHOOL.—An EXAMINATION for 

filling up about TWENTY VACANCIES on the FOUNDATION 

will be held on the 14th, 15th, 16th, 17th, and 20th SEPTEMBER NEXT. 

—For information apply to the Bursar, 8t. Paul’s School, West 
Kensington, W. 


CHOOL for the DAUGHTERS of GENTLE- 
ad Granville pet Meads, Eastbourne. —Thorough ag ceed 

bok Large grounds, with Croque 
an ‘Tennis Lawns. » see Preepectus apply to the Principat. 











[JTERARY — Unique opportunity for educated 

LADY to ENTER EXCLUSIVE LUCRATIVE PROFESSION. 

ll inclination and business aptitude necessary, — Fiction, 
's, 295, Strand, W.C. 


WITZERLAND.—HOME SCHOOL for limited 
number of GIRLS. Biting tro advantages for the Study of Lan- 
, Music, and Art. Visiting Professors; eee Lectures. 
racing climate beautiful situation; and large : 
eim, =, Berne. 





(;RADUATE REQUIRED on STAFF of 

LITERARY OFFICE. Able to superintend when Principal 

absent. Thorough training given in Shorthand, Reporting, Type- 

rang, Proofs, Translations, &c, with salary later.—GrabDvatE, 
Victoria Chambers, W.C. 


Deine satis nitidam in vico suburbano 
HAMPSTEAD nuncupato, sub clivo collis illius Comitialis, qui 
inten ——— acquisiverit, vir generosus, scientie historie, 
leorum cultor, CELEBS SIBI 

SOCIUM 1 DESIDERAT, —Rescribe, lector benevole, ad G. H. S., curd 
Mri. J. W. Hewetson, bibliopola, Numero Undecimo in Alta Via. 


VERBATIM REPORTER REQUIRED for the 
PORT of SPAIN GAZETTE, a Soe ee ublished in Port of 
Wie Trinidad, B.W.I. Must be a fair Paragraphist and Descriptive 
ter, with a knowledge of Sports, and of very temperate habits. He 
be expected to assist in correcting proofsand generally in preparing 
serio rae per. The engagement to be for three years certain, ata 
- per annum.—Apply, with testimonials, oe and photo- 

ory RN. Lavoutm, Port of Spain, Trinidad, B. 


ITY of LEEDS.—ORGANIST.— The Corporation 


repared to receive applications for the appointment of 
OWOANISi for the TOWN HALL. 1 2001 no iculars 














ealth and exercise.—MLE. Herss, Wal 


REBOVIR HOUSE SCHOOL, 
1, Trebdovir Road, South Kensington, 8. W. 
Principal—Mrs. W. R. COLE. 
Fs NEXT TERM will COMMENCE MONDAY, September 20. 
andr on application. 











CHOOL for GIRLS, Coombe Hill House, East 
Grinstead, Sussex. Principal—Miss ( CLARK 
Moral training is substi d for reli; 
development of the individual for mere lesson-learning. Physical 
ning and hand-work form a definite of the School Course. 
The AUTUMN TERM BEGINS on WEDNESDAY, September 15. 


OTSDAM, near BERLIN. —Friulein von 
BRIESEN and Friulein ZAHN RECEIVE a LIMITED NUMBER 
of YOUNG LADIES in their High-Class SCHOOL. They offer all the 
advantages of a Continental Education and a a home. Terms, 
Fifty Gui mag a rough Friiulein Giffhorn, 
rra_ Linn. Edinburgh, former Lady Princi; of this 
School, whe is ling 0 to givee avery information, and take Pupils back 
with her at the end 





and an all-round 








DVICE as to CHOICE of SCHOOLS.—The 
Scholastic Association (a body of —— a Cambridge Gra- 
duates) gives Advice and Assistance, withou' Parents and 
Guardians in the selection of Schools (for Boys = ‘Giris) and Tutors for 
all Examinations at home or abroad.—A of 
should be sent to the M R. J. Bexvor, M.A., 8, Lancaster Place, 
Strand, London, W.C. 


T° AUTHORS.—MESSRS. DIGBY, LONG & 
CO. (Publishers of ‘The Author’s Manual 6d. net, Ninth 
Edition) are prepared to consider MSS. in all at of Literature 
with a view rae Publication in Volume Form.—Address 18, Bouverie 
Street, Fleet S t, London 
— ‘List of DIGBY. LONG & CO.’ NEW BOOKS, see p. 367 of this 
ournal. 











OCIETY of AUTHORS.—LITERARY PROPERTY. 
—The Public is Le ad warned against answering a 
inviting MSS., or offe: ome MSS., without the personal reco: 
mendation of a friend who ex rience of the advertiser or ‘or the 
advice of the Society. Byorder. G. HERBERT THRING, Secretary. 

4, Po! Street, Lincoln’s Inn, W.C. 

N.B.— @ AUTHOR, the organ + the Soe is published monthly, 
price 6d., by Horace Cox, Bream’s Buildings, E. 


(THE AUTHORS’ AGENCY. Established 1879. 

Proprietor, Mr. A. = oe ) a = 
esr of Authors ca) resen men 

ates, and Accounts aw Fle on behalf of Authors. 88. placed 

with F Publishers. Transfers carefully conducted. Thirt; re practical 

experience in all kinds of Paes and Book Producing. Consultation 

ree.—Terms and testimonials from Leading Authors on application to 

Mr. A. M. Bureones, Authors’ Agent, 1, Paternoster Row. 


Ts AUTHORS.—The ROXBURGHE PRESS, 
ee 15, one Street, Westminster, are OPEN to RECE IVE 

eer yes ey 7b 3 y for binging we a 
= oP Sishing in Volume Form. Eve y for bringing Works 
before t 6 Trade’ th he Libraries, and the Reading Public. Illustratea 
Stale post free on application. 


ANDERSON & CO., Advertising Agents, 
e 14, COCKSPUR yo CHARING CROSS, 8. 
Insert Advertisements in all Papers, Magazines, &c., at the lowest 


ble prices. Special terms y stitutions, Schools, Publishers, 
Manufacturers, &¢. on 


MITCHELL & CO., Agents for the Sale and 
'e Purchase of Newspaper Properties, undertake Valuations for 

















_ Probate or Purchase, Investigations, and Audit of Accounts, &c. 


of Terms on application. 
12 and 13, Red Lion Court, Fleet Street, E.C. 


HE MERCANTILE TYPE-WRITING OFFICE 
(Manageress, Miss MORGAN), 
158, LEADENHALL STREET, LONDON, E.C. 


Authors’ MSS. carefully copied from 10d. per 1,000 words. 
terms for Contract ee rie cesesusons ob Bype-wrting Shorthand, 
al aaae 


ECRETARIAL BUREAU, 9, Strand, London.— 


1893), Indexer and Du 

Staff of trained English -¥ Foreign Secretaries. Expert Stenographers 
and Typists sent out for temporary work. erbatim renen sme German 

Re me for Gr teneeee &c. Literary ont OF Cc 

the wks rom 

- Medical Type-writing, Yelexteg of gelentific Books. Libraries 


or for Indexing and Secretarial Work. 




















OUNT VIEW, HAMPSTEAD.—The NEXT 
TERM wil 1 BEGIN on THURSDAY, September 23. Reference 
is kindly allowed to the Rev. Canon .D., Master of the Tem le, 
lessor G. Care: ago FR. 18, eham Gardens, 
Professor Jobn Ruskin, 7 he” ‘oniston ; and others.—For 
Prospectus apply to Miss et E. B 





YPE-WRITERS and CYCLES.—The standard 

makes at half the usual prices. Machines lent on hire, also Bought 

and Exchanged. Sundries and Repairs to all Machines. cash 

or instalments. MS. copied from 10d. r 1,000 words.—N. ao 

74, Chancery Lane, London. Established 1864. Telephone 690. Tele- 
grams, “‘Glossator, London.” 
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UNIVERSITY of DURHAM. 


SCHOLARSHIPS FOR WOMEN, OCTOBER, 1897. 
701. in Scholarships will be offered for Sap by Women 


Students who commence residence at Durham in October, 1897. The 
8 on OCTOBER ™ Notioe of intention to 


reside should be sent, not tater than September 30, to Pror. Sampson, 
e Castle, Durham, from whom all information as to cost of residence, 


ae, may also be obtained. 


S' THOMAS’S HOSPITAL MEDICAL SCHOOL, 
Albert Embankment, London, S.E. 

The WINTER SESSION of 1897-98 will OPEN on SATURDAY, 
October 2, when the Prizes will be distributed, at 3 p.m., in the 
Governors’ Hall. 

Three Entrance Scholarships will be offered for competition in 
September, viz., One of 150/. and One of 601. in Chemistry and Physics, 
with either Physiology. Botany, or Zoology, for First Year’s nye 
One of 50l. in Anatomy, Physiology, and Chemistry, for Third Year’ 
from the Universities. 





BEDFORD Co COLLEGE, LONDON (for WOMEN), 
Place, Raker Street, W 
petadtgah Bes EMILY PENROSE. 

The SESSION 1897-8 will BEGIN on THURSDAY, October 7. Stu- 
dents are ested to enter their names between 2 and 4 p.m. on 
WEDNESDAY, October 6. 

The naugural Address will be delivered on THURSDAY, October 7, 
at 430 P.m., by Mrs. FAWCETT. 

Farther information on ae 

sY , RUSSELL, Honorary Secretary. 





YHE DURHAM COLLEGE of SCIENCE, 
NEWCASTLE-UPON-TYN 
Principal—Rev. H. P. GURNEY, oy A. D.C.L. 

The College forms part of the University of Durham, and the Univer- 
sit “3 po ae in Science and Letters are open to Students of both sexes. 

‘n addition to the Departments of and and Natural Science, 
complete Courses are provided in Agricultu Engineering, Naval 
wanna Mining, Literature, History, Antiant and Modern Lan- 


guages, Fine Art, &c. 
{Residential Hostels for Men and for Women Students are attached to 
e 
The TWENTY-SEVENTH SESSION BEGINS SEPTEMBER 27, 1897. 
Full particulars of the University Curricula in Science and Letters 
will be found in the Calendar (price 1s. 4d.).—Prospectuses on applica- 
tion to the Secretary. 


een and Money Prizes of the value of 300/. are awarded at 
a Sessional Examinations, as well as several medals. 

ial Classes are held ‘throughout the year for the Preliminary 
Scientific and Intermediate M.B. Examinations of the University of 
London 

All Hospital Ap 4 pegeyreen are open to Students without charge. 

Club-Rooms and an Athletic Ground are provided for Students. 

The School Buildings and the Hospital can be seen on application to 
the MepicaL Secretary. 

The fees may be paid in one sum or by instalments. Entries may be 
made separately to Lecture or to Hospital Practice, and special arrange- 
ments are S on e for Students entering from the Universities and for 
Qualified Practitioners 

A Register of approved ceaieal Frac is kept by the Medical Secretary, 
who also has a list of local Medical titioners, Clergymen, and others 
who receive Students into their hou 

For Prospectus and all parciculars 


M he Medi 
antes a “apply to Rn. Renv ce, the cal 


8, M.A. M.D. Oxon., Dean. 








Catalogues, 


CxOICcE and VALUABLE BOOKS, 





Fine Library Sets—Works d by Cr Rowlandson, 
&c —First Editions of the Great Authors (old and modern)—Early 
English Literature—Luminated and other MSS.— Portraits—Engravings 





VICTORIA UNIVERSITY. 


HE YORKSHIRE COLLEGE, LEEDS. —The 
TWENTY-FOURTH SESSION of the DEPARTMENT of SCIENC 
TECHNOLOGY, and ARTS will BEGIN on OCTOBER'S andthe SIXTY. 

SEVENTH SESSION of the SCHOOL of MEDICINE on OCTOBER 1 


Classes prepare for +4 eee Professions :—Chemistry, Civil, 
M ical, ical, an Engineering, Coal Mining, Textile 
Industries, ’ Dyeii ure, Agriculture, School T 
~ edi 


—_ rs 








Lyddon n d : 
Prospectus of any of the above may be had from os REGIsTRAR. 


UNIVERSITY COLLEGE, LONDON, 


LECTURES ON — 
The GENERAL COURSE of LECTUR: 
wt yar F.R.8., will COMMENCE on WEDN 


atl rp. 

‘These Lectures are suited to the 0 
for the Examinations of the London University, as as well as to those “| 
Students wishing to study Zoology its own sake. Notice of other 
Courses of Lectures to be delivered ‘durin the Session will be given 
later. RSBURGH, M.A., Secretary. 


UNIVERSITY OF LONDON. 
SPECIAL CLASSES. 


LONDON HOSPITAL MEDICAL COLLEGE, 


held in the subjects required for the 
XAMINATION. 
mers Mitchell, M.A — ag ez 8. 
8’ PHYSIC By Hugh Candy, B.A. B.Sc. Lo’ 
Fee for the whole Course, T: 


‘en Guineas. 
also held. for the a eee M.B. Lond. and 


are 
Primary F.R.C.8., and other Examination 
These C will COMMENCE in OCTOBER, and are not confined 
to Students of the Hospital. MUNRO SCOTT, Warden. 


St: BARTHOLOMEW’S HOSPITAL and 
COLLEGE. 


seascape 7 pomewe SCIENTIFIC CLASS. 
8: 4 Courses of Lectures and Laborato: ny ng in the subjects 
of the Bclentific and Intermediate Examinations of 
the Univers of London will commence on OCTOBER 1, and continue 


LY 
Fee for the whole fog wget _ or 18!. 18s. to Students of the Hospital ; 


or ome ion Special 
Glace for for the January Examination 
For pte pe apply 4 the WARDEN oF THE CortzcE, St. 
Bartholomew’s Hospital, London, E.C. 
book forwarded on application. 





Prof. W. 
ESDAY, October rs 








SPECIAL CLASSES are 





CATALOGUE, ju ye of Works on English, Scotch, Irish, and 
Welsh Topography, Heraldry, and Family History free on application. 
MAGGS BROS., 
159, Church Street, Paddington, London, W. 


OREIGN BOOKS and PERIODICALS 
Prog TALOGUES on application. 
DULAU & CO. 37, SO 


O SQUARE. 
UARITCH’S OLD BOOK CATALOGUES,.—A 
considerable COLLECTION of my CATALOGUES of Old, Rare, 
Curious, and Scientific Books, many with Engravings and Woodcuts, 
ad for 2s. 6d. ; a smaller Collection for 6d. ; of a Special Clas: 
for 2d. in postage stamps —Bernarp Qvaritcu, 15, Piecadill iondon.. 
Nearly ready, TWO A le of WORKS of SCIENCE and 
NATURAL HISTORY, price 6d 
MONUMENTS of EA Ly TYPOGRAPHY, English and Foreign, the 
a and choicest Collection of Early Printed ks ever offered for 
le, price 2s. 


ILLIAMS & NORGATE, 
IMPORTERS OF FOREIGN BOOKS, 
14, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, London ; 20, South Frederick 
Street, Edinburgh ; and 7, Broad Street, Oxford. 
CATALOGUES on application. 


EW CATALOGUE, No. 21.—Drawings by Hunt, 
Prout, De Wint, and others—Turner’ 's Liber Studiorum—‘ Things 
recommended for study by Prof. Ruskin—scarce Ruskin Etchings, 
“es and Books. Post free, Sixpence.—Wm. Warp, 2, Church 
Terrace, Kichmond, Surrey. 


IRST EDITIONS of MODERN AUTHORS, 

including Dickens, Sree F ceorer, 3 Ainsworth ; ag ey iMus- 

by G. and R. Cruik Leech, &c. The 

and chvicest Collection ‘offered for Sale in the World, Cata- 

logues issued and sent post free on application. Books bought.— 
Watrer T. Spencer, 27, New Oxford Street, London, W.C. 


L Lis 2 7 Bg, 
Dealers in Old and Rare Books, MSS., and Engravings. 
CATALOGUES issued at frequent intervals. 
Libraries Arranged, Catalogued, Valued, and Purchased. 
29, New Bond Street, London, W. 


HEAP BOOKS.—THREEPENCE DISCOUNT 
in the SHILLING allowed from the published price of nearly 

all New Books, Bibles, Prayer-Kooks, of ere ual Vo sinees Orders 
by post executed by return. CATALOGUES of N New Books and Re. 
gratis and postag rgate 





























St BARTHOLOMEW’S HOSPITAL and 
COLLEGE. 


OPEN SCHOLARSHIPS. 
and One Cory worth 1501., 751., 75., 501., and 
201. each, tenable for one year, will be competed for on Septem mber 27 
1897—viz., One Senior Open Scholarship of the value of 
awarded to rey reeey Kid Ks Sent ona merit) in Physics and 
Chemistry. One Senior O of eutice the value of 75!. will be 
awarded to the best — date eat “of su _ fey Biology and 
Physiology. Candidates for these Scholars under twenty- 
five years of age, and must not have —— a Pine Medical and Surgical 
Practice of any London Medical School. 

One Junior ee oe SS oe S in Science, value 150/., and one Pre- 
liminary Scie: me 501, will be 


Four Scholarshi 


awarded to the best 
candidates under twenty ye years ae age (if of of euficient merit) in Physics, 


Chemistry, ology, egeta ology. 
‘The Jeaffreson eg (value 201.) “will be com for at the 
f examination are Latin, soe and 
German. 





© free.—Gitsert & Fistp, 67, Moo 
Street, Loedon, E.C. 


AMBRIDGE EMBLEMATICAL SHIELDS of 
all the Colleges, modelled in low relief, sre executed in Coloured 
Enamelled Iron, may now be obtained from Mr. A. E. L. Rosr (Sculptor), 
of 20, Newman Street, Oxford Street, London, Ww. 
Large Size, 2s. 6d. ; Small Size, 1s. 6d. 


ARE BOOKS.—Bewick’s Msop and Select 
Fables, 2 vols. imperial 8vo. calf, 1818, 1820, 141.—Museum of 
Painting and Sculpture, rare set, 19 vols. 1828, 5i. Pei logge and Cotton’s 
enh 1836, Coe 8vo., Pickering, half-morocco. rs’s 
y, 1830, rare copy, proof before letters, full morocco, 

presentation a 31 with autograph, 81.—Campbell’s oe Turner, 
my proofs, rr '3l.—Bewick’s Select Fables, 1820, magnificent co 4 

it, clean as new, 8. Petiapee ‘s Three See pny 

a avo, nait'ound, St. 10s. Hogarth's Works, Trusler, full moroeco, 
India —— 1831, Major's Edition, 11. Yor. —Tyburn mae fine 


i vols. half bound, very rare, 2/. 2s.—Dickens’s Sketches by 











ti iowing 
any one of the three foll Languanes— Greek, jrrench, om 
The Classical ceibemnane aa of th mdon U 
Examination of July, 1897. 

The successful Candidates in all these Scholarships will be required 
to enter to the full course at St. Bartholomew’s Hospital in the October 
succeeding the Examination. 

be tow appl lication may be made, pe tospieal. = 4 letter, to 
the WARDEN or THE CoLtEcE. St. Bartholomew's Hospital 


UY’S HOSPITAL MEDICAL SCHOOL. 


The WINTER SESSION will BEGIN on MONDAY, October 4. 
Entrance Scholarships of the combined value of 4101. are awarded 
annually, and a Prizes and Medals are open for competition by 
Students of the Schoo! 
The number of — treated in the wards during last year exceeded 


000. 
“All Hospital Appointments are made strictly in eenorbance ¥ Lay the 


merits of the Candidates, and without extra payment. re are 
to Students of the Fi Hos tal 
Js and numerous = 


the and § partment! 
i Ward, recently re-opened, will — additional 
“The C nye ae ey ag be its, under the 
accomm( abou! ents, under the su; 
vision of 4 ident Warden. oll 
School provides the full curriculum required for the 


L.D.8., England. 
‘The Olabs Union Athletic Ground is easily accessible. 
information for those about to enter the Medical 


Hand 
Profession wl be or of the ‘Bohol taining fall 

gon pprticulare as 
personally or by letter, to the Dane Gur’: Hospital, Calioge, fe ap 





fees, course of study 





Boz, — original cloth, 1839, 51 —Dickens’s Five Christmas Books, 
fine copies, First Editions, original cloth, 51.—Address Lex, Chronicle 
Office, Doncaster. 


UTOGRAPH LETTERS, &c., of all kinds 
PURCHASED. A large Assortment for Sale. Lists free.— 
Scorr, 17, Crondace Road, Fulham, 8.W. 


rI‘O0 INVALIDS.—A LIST of MEDICAL MEN in 

all parts willing to RECEIVE RESIDENT PATIENTS. Full par- 
ticulars and terms sent erie. The List includes Private hee &e. 
Schools also recommended.— Medical, &c., Association, Limited, 8, Lan- 
caster Place, Strand. Telegraphic Address, “ Triform, London.” 


(Temperance), 











HACKERAY HOTEL 
Facing the British Museum, 
GREAT ood STREET, LONDON. 
This newly erected and weenie ey will, it is ceoegnd i meet 
the requirements of those who desire all the conveniences and advan. 
tages of the larger modern licensed hotels at moderate c! 


Passenger Lift. Electric Light in all rooms. dtm on every 
. 
SPACIOUS DINING, DRAWING oo ga READING, 
AND SMOKING ROOMS. 
All Floors Fi f. Perfect Sanitati Night Porter. 


Full Tariff and Testimonials post free on application. 
Proprietor—J. TRUSLOVE. 


Telegraphic Address—‘‘ Thackeray, London.” 








THE HANFSTAENGL 
GALLERIES 


16, PALL MALL EAST, &.W. 
(nearly opposite the National Gallery), 


Inspection invited, 


REPRODUCTION IN CARBON PRINT 
AND PHOTOGRAVURE. 


PICTURES in the NATIONA] 
GALLERY. To be published in Ten Parts. Illustrate 
in Gravure, with Descriptive Text, written by CHARLES 
L. EASTLAKE, Keeper of the National Gallery. Cove 
designed by Walter Crane. Price to Subscribers, 71, 10s, 

[Part IV. now ready, 


The HOLBEIN DRAWINGS. By 
Special Permission of Her Majesty the Queen. 54 fine 
Reproductions of the Famous Drawings at Windsor 
Castle, bound in Artistic Cover. Price 5/. 5s, 


The OLD MASTERS. Reproductions 
from BUCKINGHAM PALACE, WINDSOR CASTLE, 
NATIONAL GALLERY, LONDON; AMSTERDAM, 
BERLIN, BRUSSELS, CASSEL, DRESDEN, HAAG, 
HAARLEM, MUNICH, VIENNA. 


LEADING ARTISTS of the DAY, 
9,000 Reproductions from the Works of BURNE JON&S, 
WATTS, ROSSETTI, ALMA TADEMA, SOLOMON, 
HOFFMAN, BODENHAUSEN, PLOCKHORST, THU- 
MANN, &c. 


CATALOGUES POST FREE. 


16, PALL MALL EAST, S.W. 


THE AUTOTYPE COMPANY, 


LONDON, 
PRODUCERS AND PUBLISHERS OF 


PERMANENT PHOTOGRAPHIC REPRODUC- 


TIONS OF FAMOUS WORKS OF ART. 


AUTOTYPES of the OLD MASTERS 
in the GREAT CONTINENTAL GALLERIES. 
Embracing almost the whole of the Masterpieces of the 
Great Artists of the Fifteenth, Sixteenth, aud Seven- 
teenth Centuries, and rich in examples of the Italian, 
Flemish, Dutch, German, French and Spanish Schools 
of Painting. 


BRITISHARTISTS ofthe VICTORIAN 


suena the courtesy of the owners, the —_ 
yes cel are enabled to publish Autotype Repro 
duct of several important works lately exhibited 
at the Corporation of London Art Gallery, Guildball. 
The Series includes notable examples of 
J.M. AY TURNER, R.A. D. G. ROSSETTI. 
DAVID COX. F. SANDYS. 
PRED — A.R.A. J. PETTIE, R.A. 
S. COOPER, &e. 
The oh printed in permanent sepia pig: 
ments, measure about 18 inches longest line, and art 
sold at the uniform price of 12s. each. 


SELECTED PICTURES from the 
PARIS SALONS. 


A NEW SERIES of REPRODUC- 
TIONS of FAM FAMOUS WORKS in the NATIONAL 


The ENGLISH. "SCHOOL of LAND: 


SCAPE PAINTING. 
Autot after ght CONSTABLE, GIRTIN, 
coT: , CROME, D. VID COX. x, CLAREEOS IN STAN- 
FIELD, CECIL PAWSON » &. ” 'Phose i 
Art, and in the recent developments of the Photographie 
Reproductions of Pictures, are invited to in inspect the 
Company’s extensive Collection of a 

vures of all Schools now on view at th 
Rew Oxford Street, where may also be oom a . 
framed examples of specially designed patterns made 
oak, walnut, and other hard woods. 


Catalogues and Price Lists post free on application to 
THE AUTOTYPE COMPANY, 
14, NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W.C. 
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MUDIE’S 
SELECT 
LIBRARY. 


SUBSCRIPTIONS from ONE GUINEA per Annum. 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 
Books can be exchanged at the residences of Sub- 
scribers in London by the Library Messengers, 


SUBSCRIPTIONS from TWO GUINEAS 
per Annum, 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 


COUNTRY SUBSCRIPTIONS from TWO 
GUINEAS per Annum, 


MUDIE’S FOREIGN LIBRARY. 
All the Best Works in French, German, Italian, 
and Spanish are in circulation. 


CATALOGUES of English or Foreign Books, 
1s, 6d. each. 


Prospectuses and Clearance Lists of Books on Sale, 
postage free. 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY, Limited, 
30 to 34, NEW OXFORD STREET, London, 


BRANCH OFFICES :— 


241, Brompton Road ; and 48, Queen Victoria Street, 
E.C, (Mansion House End). 


Also 10-12, Barton Arcade, Manchester. 
HE AUTHOR'S HAIRLESS PAPER-PAD. 


(The LEADENHALL Bedi ok , 50, Leadenhall Street, 


) 
Contains hairless paper, ever “which the pen ae with perfect 
freedom. Sixpence each. 5s. per dozen, ruled or plai: 


}URNISHED APARTMENTS 
most pleasant mates in TUNBRIDGE WELLS. South aspect, 
4G b-¢? three Sheek walk qa id town and common.—Write 











in one of the 











Sale bp Auction. 
FRIDAY NEXT. 
400 Lots of Miscellaneous Property, including Photographic 
Apparatus, Scientific Instruments, &c. 
R, J. C. STEVENS will SELL the above by 


q AUCTION, at his Great Rooms, 38, King Street, Covent Garden, 
on FRIDAY NEXT, Septemoer 17, at half past 12 o'clock precisely. 


Pe view the day prior 2 till 5 and morning of Sale, and Catalogues 








Monthly, price Half-a-Crown. 


THE CONTEMPORARY REVIEW. 
Contents for SEPTEMBER. 

The KLONDIKE GOLDFIELDS. With Map. By Harry de Windt. 

Toe KEVOLT of SOUTH GERMANY. By Germanicus. 

The THIRTY DAYS in EPIRUS. By H. W. Nevinson. 

OUR TRADE with GERMANY and BELGIUM. By M. G. Mulhall. 

The “LOGIA” and the GOSPELS. By J. Rendel Harris. 

MABTERLINCK as a MYSTIC. By Arthur Symons. 

SINKING SILVER. By W. R. Lawson. 

MR. JOHN MORLEY. By Norman Hapgood. 


The ene SAINTS and MARTYRS. 
b 


ANEW CRITICISM of POETRY. 

The COUNTY : a Comparative Study. By Edward Jenks. 

DIVORCE in the UNITED STATES. By Gertrude Atherton. 

The SECTS. By Howard Evans. 

The LATEST INTERNATIONAL. By W. T. Stead. 

Te HOUSE of COMMONS HALF A CENTURY AGO. II. 
¢. Gavan Duffy. 


London: Isbister & Co., Limited, Covent Garden, W.C. 


By the Rey. R. C. 


By Sir 





Now ready for SEPTEMBER, price 6d. 
THE EXPOSITORY TIMES, 
Editor—Rey. JAS. HASTINGS, D.D. 


Contents include :—Prof. A. B. DAVIDSON: his Work and Influence. 
h i f. Salmond, D.D. peas ee mad Bec Exposition.—The 
yr my iy trot a thay oe ah be bf —Recent Foreign 
ro: oliouth.—Con 
Hommel axis bm rg utions by Prof. Swete, Prof. 
Vol. VIII, nenie 1896, to September, 1897), in cloth, now ready, 7s. 6d. 
With New Portrait of Prof. A. B. Davidson. 


Edinburgh: T, & T. Clark, 38, George Street. 





MACMILLAN & CO.’S 
NEW BOOKS. 


A NEW AMERICAN NOVEL. 


Thirty - five Thousand Copies have 
already been Sold. 


Price SIX SHILLINGS, 


THE CHOIR INVISIBLE. 


BY 
JAMES LANE ALLEN. 


SPECTATOR.— Marked by beauty of concep- 
tion, reticence of treatment, and it has an atmo- 
sphere all its own.” 

GUARDIAN,—*‘ One of those rare books that 
will bear reading many times.” 

SPEAKER,—* It is, in plain English, a beauti- 
ful book.” 

ST, JAMES’S GAZETTE,—* Certainly a book 
that should be read by all those who ask for some- 
thing besides sensationalism in their fiction.” 


VOLUME III. AND PART XII. NOW READY FOR 
DELIVERY TO SUBSCRIBERS. 


LIFE of NAPOLEON BONAPARTE. 


By Professor W. M. SLOANE, Ph.D. L.H.D. _Iilus- 
trated. In 20 Parts at 4s. net each; or in 4 vols. at 24s. 
net each. Supplied only in Sets. Also ready, Vols. I. 
and II., and Parts 1-11, 


Subscriptions (sent through a Bookseller) will be received 
at any time, and the Volumes or Parts delivered at such 
intervals as may be convenient to the Subscriber. 


VOLUME II. AND PART XX. NOW READY. 


The HISTORY of MANKIND. By 


Professor FRIEDRICH RATZEL. Translated from the 
Second German Edition by A. J. BUTLER, M.A. With 
Preface by E. B. TYLOR, D C.L. With Coloured Plates, 
Maps, and numerous Illustrations in the Text. In 
Thirty Monthly Parts at 1s. net; and in 3 vols. super- 
royal 8vo. 12s. net each. 


NOW READY, SHILLING CLOTH EDITION OF 
CHARLES KINGSLEY’S 
WESTWARD HO! Illustrated. 
TWO YEARS AGO. | YEAST. 
HEREWARD the WAKE. 
ALTON LOCKE. | HYPATIA. 


Medium 8vo. 1s. each. 


MACMILLAN & CO., LIMITED, London. 





‘HE NINETEENTH CENTURY. 
No. 247. SEPTEMBER. 1897. 

The BUCK-JUMPING of LABOUR. By W. H. Mallock. 

The “CONSERVATIVE” de eter tte ——— S) BILL of 
1897. By the Marchi of L 

The DIAMOND JUBILEE in VICTORIA. “By the Right Hon. Lord 
Brassey (Governor of Victoria). 

“LEGITIMISM” in ENGLAND. By the Marquis de Ruvigny and 
Raineval and Cranstoun Metcalfe. 

CANNING and the EASTERN QUESTION. 
Leonard Courtney, M.P. 

LAND and LODGING HOUSES. (A Colloquy with the Duke of 
Bedford.) By George W. E. Russell. 

The INCREASING DURATION of HUMAN LIFE. By the Lady 
Glenesk. 





By the Right Hon. 


ON OLD AGE. By James Payn. 
The GROWTH of OUR SEAPORTS. By Joseph Ackland. 
HOW the SCEPTRE of the SEA PASSED to ENGLAND. By Major 
Martin Hume. 
The FRENCH ARISTOCRACY. By the Count de Calonne. 
FANCY CYCLING for LADIES. By Mrs. Walter Creyke. 
FROM TYREE TO GLENCOE. By Lady Archibald Campbell. 
The MODERN MACHIAVELLI. By Frederic Harrison. 
DR. VON MIQUEL, ‘‘the KAISER’S OWN MAN.” By Edith Sellers. 
INDIA: 
1. A REMEDIABLE GRIEVANCE. By George Adams. 
2.18 the BRITISH “RAJ” in DANGER? By the Moulvie 
Rafiuddin Ahmad. 
London: Sampson Low, Marston & Co., Limited. 





MR. MURRAY'S LIST. 


—_¥_—— 


With Portraits and Maps, large crown 8vo. 9s. 


The BATTLEFIELDS of THES- 


SALY, with Personal Experiences in the late War 
between Turkey and Greece. By Sir ELLIS ASHMEAD 
BARTLETT, MP. (Just out. 


Feap. 8vo. 2s. 6d. 
AN ENTIRELY NEW BOOK ON A NEW PLAN. 


FRENCH STUMBLING-BLOCKS 


and ENGLISH STEPPING-STONES. By FRANCIS 
TARVER, M.A., late Senior French Master at Eton 
College. 


Mr. Francis Tarver’s skill as a teacher of French to 
Englishmen is well known. His thorough knowledge of 
both languages and his thirty years’ experience as a master 
at Eton have afforded him exceptional opportunities of 
judging what are the difficulties, pitfalls, and stumbling- 
blocks which beset the path of an Englishman in his study 
of French. 

It contains a list of 3,000 idiornatic expressions most in- 
valuable to the student and traveller. 

‘““A volume likely to prove attractive to students of 
French.”—Daily Chronicle. 

** An excellent little compendium.”—Atheneum. 


With Maps and Plans, crown 8vo. 2s. 6d. 


The STORY of the PERSIAN 


WARS as TOLD by HERODOTUS. In English 
Selected, Arranged, and Edited, so as to Form a History 
Reading Book for Schools. By the Rev. C. C. TAN- 
COCK, sometime Head Master of Rossall School. 


The idea of this work originated with a well-known 
teacher of long experience, who had often felt the want of a 
continuous narrative of the Persian Wars as told in the 
simple and attractive style of Hervdotus. The basis of the 
text is the excellent translation of Canon Rawlinson, but 
the whole work bas been carefully revised and prepared 
with a view to use in schools. Illustrations and Map. A 
short Life of Herodotus bas been added. 


AN INTERESTING WORK ON MUSIC. 
With Illustrations, crown 8vo 6s. 


HOW to LISTEN to MUSIC: Hints 


and Suggestions to Untaught Lovers of the Art. By 
HENRY EDWARD KREHBIEL, Author of * Studies 
in the Wagnerian Drama,’ &c Witha Preface by Sir 
GEORGE GROVE, C.B. D.C.L., Editor of * Dictionary 
of Music and Musicians.’ 
‘It is not too much to say that the object of the title has 
never been so thorougly or so ably accomplished before.” 
Guardian, 
‘The book may be recommended very cordially as fulfil- 
ling with singular success every purpose it set out to accom- 
plish.”—Pall Mall Gazette. 


Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


WASTE and REPAIR in MODERN 


LIFE. A Series of Essays on the Maintenance of Health 
under Conditions which Prevail at the Present Time. 
By ROBSON ROOSH, M.D. 

Wear and Tear of Modern Life—Rest and Repair in Lon- 
don Life—The Art of Prolonging Life—Health Resorts and 
ther Uses—Infection and Disinfection—Clothing as a Pre- 
ventive against Cold--A Contribution to the Acolhol 
Question—The Physiology of Fasting—The Spread of Diph- 
theria—The Metropolitan Water Supply—The Propagation 
and Prevention of Cholera. 


SECOND EDITION, crown 8vo. 6s. 


The STORY of a GREAT AGRI- 


CULTURAL ESTATE. An Account of the Origin and 
Administration of the ‘‘ Beds and Bucks” and ** Thorney” 
Estates. By the DUKE of BEDFORD. 
‘‘ This book constitutes a priceless addition to the materials 
on the Land Question.”—Daily Chronicle, 


NEW EDITION OF KIRKES’ HANDBOOK OF 
PHYSIOLOGY. 


Large crown 8vo. 14s. 


HANDBOOK of PHYSIOLOGY. By 


W. D. HALLIBURTON, M.D. F.R.S., Professor of 
Physiology, King’s College, London. Fourteenth Edi- 
tion, thoroughly Revised. With upwards of 600 Illus- 
trations. Including some Coloured Plates. 


*“The book, as now presented to the student, may be 
regarded as a thoroughly reliable exposition of the present 
state of physiological knowledge.”—Lancet, 

‘Dr. Halliburton has re-edited the work with great care 
and judgment, and being now quite up to date, it ought to 
maintain its position as one of the most popular student’s 
text-books.”—Medical Times. 


JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street, 
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CROSBY LOCKWOOD & SON. 


DE FIVAS’ FRENCH CLASS BOOKS. 
DE FIVAS, GRAMMAR of FRENCH 


GRAMMARS. With Exercises and Examples illus- 
trative of every Rule. By Dr. V. de FIVAS, M.A. LL.D. 
Fifty-fourth Edition, Revised and Enlarged. With the 
Author's latest Notes, Corrections, and Additions, and 
an Appendix on The HISTORY and ETYMOLOGY of 
the FRENCH LANGUAGE. 450 pp. 2s. 6d. strongly 


bound. 
*,* KEY, 3s. 6d. 
“This French Grammar has, for a long time, been recog- 


nized as the best we have in England, and it seems to be 
rapidly superseding most others.”— Educational Times. 


DE FIVAS, ELEMENTARY 
FRENCH GRAMMAR and READER, including a 
FRENCH-ENGLISH VOCABULARY of all the Words 
used. Fourth Edition. Feap. 8vo. 1s. 6d. cloth. 

“Those engaged in teaching French to beginners could 
not base their teaching upon a more useful book.” —Scotsman, 


DE FIVAS, GUIDE to FRENCH 
CONVERSATION. Thirty-second Edition. 18mo. 
2s. 6d. half bound. 

‘*Compiled with great labour and care, and modernized 
down to the latest changes in the custom of ordinary French 
speech.”—School Board Chronicle, 


DE FIVAS, INTRODUCTION 4 la 


LANGUE FRANCAISE. Twenty-eighth Edition. 
2s. 6d. bound. 
“We strongly advise students who have read a good French 
grammar to read this excellent book.” — Public Opinion. 


DE FIVAS, BEAUTES des 
ECRIVAINS FRANGAIS, ANCIENS et MODERNES. 
Fifteenth Edition. 12mo. 2s. 6d. strongly bound. 

*‘ A better book for advanced students it would be difficult 


to have.” — Teacher. 
DE FIVAS, Le TRESOR 


NATIONAL. (The Translation of English into French 
at Sight.) Seventh Edition. 12mo. 1s. 6d. bound. 





A HANDBOOK of ENGLISH 


LITERATURE. Originally compiled by AUSTIN 
DOBSON. New Edition, Revised. with New Chapters, 
and Extended to the Present Time. By W. HALL 
GRIFFIN, B.A., Professor of English Language and 
Literature at Queen’s College, London. 400 pages, 
crown 8vo. 7s. 6d, cloth. 

“ This is emphatically a book of reference. In its kind it 
must be pronounced excellent, and without any rival. No 
other handbook, we think, equally elementary, gives such a 
clear and knowledgable account of our early literature, em- 
bodying with equal fulress, and, at the same time, brevity, 
the results of the most modern researches. We certainly 
think it is the best brief compendium of reference for English 
literary students, and, at the same time, a most handy and 
reliable compendium for the literary man.”—Academy. 








COMMERCIAL EDUCATION. 
A NEW BOOK of COMMERCIAL 


FRENCH; Grammar—Vocabulary—-Correspondence — Commercial 
Documents—Geography—Arithmetic—Lexicon. Ky P. CARROUE, 
4gyor % the City High School J.-B. Say (Paris). Crown 8yvo. 
4s. clot 


TECHNICAL DICTIONARY of SEA 


TERMS, PHRASES, and WORDS USED in the ENGLISH and 
FRENCH LANGUAGES. By W.PIRRIE. Feap. 8vo. 5s. cloth. 


LESSONS in COMMERCE: a Text- 


Kook for Students. Ky Professor R. GAMBARO. Revised by 
Professor JAMES GAULT. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. cloth. 


The FOREIGN COMMERCIAL COR- 


RESPONDENT: English, French, German, Italian, and Spanish. 
By C. E. BAKER. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. cloth. 


SPANISH GRAMMAR and READER: 


a New and Practical Method of Learning the Spanish Language. 
By O. KORTH. Feap. 8vo. 2s. 6d. cloth. 


CIVIL SERVICE HANDBOOKS, 
CIVIL SERVICE HISTORY of ENG- 


LAND. By F. A. WHITE, B.A. Revised by H. A. DOBSUN. 
Eighth Edition. Feap. 8vo. 2s. 6d. cloth. J 


CIVIL SERVICE COACH. By Stanley 


SAVILL. Feap. 8vo. 2s. 6d. clo 


CIVIL SERVICE ESSAY WRITER. 


By H. SKIPTON. 2s. 6d. cloth. 


CIVIL SERVICE PRECIS BOOK. 


By W. COSMO MONKHOUSE. Fifth Edition. Feap. 8vo. 2s 
cloth. (KEY, 2s. 6d.) a 


CIVIL SERVICE GEOGRAPHY. By 
Fonts Banca SS Pay ad Sab THOAS Otiay, Ch 


London : CROSBY LOCKWOOD & SON, 


FROM WALTER SCOTT’S LIST. 


—o—— 


THE CONTEMPORARY SCIENCE SERIES. 
FOUR IMPORTANT NEW VOLUMES, 


Crown 8vo. cloth, price 6s. 


HALLUCINATIONS andILLUSIONS: 


a Study of the Fallacies of Perception. By EDMUND PARISH. 


“ This remarkable little volume."’—Daily News. 
“Scientific both in method and reasoning. Full of valuable matter 
for students of the subject." —Scotsman. 


Crown 8yo. cloth, price 6s. 


The PSYCHOLOGY of the EMO- 
TIOSS. By Prof. TH. RIBOT. 
“A work remarkable both for the extent and minuteness of the 
psychological study which it devotes to matters hitherto too much 
neglected, and for the light it throws on these matters by considering 
them from a new point of view....A valuable and interesting contri- 
bution to the literature of psychology.”—Scotsman. 

“Professor Ribot’s treatment is careful, modern, and adequate.” 

Academy. 


Crown 8yo. cloth, price 6s. 124 Illustrations, 


The NEW PSYCHOLOGY. By E. W. 
SCRIPTURE, Ph.D. (Leipzig). 
The rapid development of the new, or experimental, psychology within 
the last few years has produced a large amount of remarkable material 
which has remained unknown except to specialists. This material has 
been collected by Dr Scripture in the present volume, and brought into 
relation with scientific thought. ‘The method of treating the subject is 
absolutely new. ‘The distinctions between sensation and perception, 
the “forces” of attention, memory, &c., are thrown aside, the whole 
domain of mental life ree treated in relation to time, energy, and 
space. From this point of view Psychology takes on a new aspect, and 
is seen in its true meaning as an experimental science in closest relation 
to the physical sciences. The physicist will recognize at once that the 
methods and conclusions are the same as those of physics, the only 
difference between the two sciences lying in the subject of investiga- 
tion. Yet this is done from a purely introspective coe Hep Physio- 
logical psychology finds no place inthe book. The psychologist of the 
old school wil! thus find that the aims of the new psychology are 
identical with those of Locke and Leibnitz, the difference being in the 
application of new methods. 


Crown 8vo. cloth, price 3s. 6d. with Diagrams, 


SLEEP: its Physiology, Pathology, 
Hygiene, and Psychology. By Dr. MARIE DE MANACEINE 
(St Petersburg). 

Deals with the mechanism of sleep, with insomnia abnormal ten- 
dency to sleep, somnambulism, catalepsy, the various anomalies and 
diseases of sleep; its hygiene, and the regulation of the various in- 
fluences that coatrol it. 


NEW EDITIONS. 


Crown 8vo. cloth, 6s. with Illustrations. SECOND BDITION. 


MAN and WOMAN: aStudy of Human 
Secondary Sexual Characters. By HAVELOCK ELLIS. 

“A sane and impartial consideration, froma psychological and anthro- 

logieal point of view, of a subject which is certainly of primary 

interest.’’—Atheneum. 


Crown 8vo. cloth, 3s. 6d. FOURTH EDITION, completely Revised. 


HYPNOTISM. By Dr. Albert Moll. 


The new edition of this work—which is the most authoritative on the 
subject—has beeen revised throughout, and a considerable quantity of 
new and important matter added. 


101st VOLUME OF 
THE SCOTT LIBRARY. 


In accordance with the result of the Scott Library piébiscite, in which 
the largest proportion of votes (some eight to one) was given fora 
volume of Critical Papers by Goethe, Messrs. Scott have pleasure in 
announcing that 


THE 10lsr VOL. OF THE SCOTT LIBRARY WILL BE 


CRITICISMS, REFLECTIONS, and 
MAXIMS of GOETHE. Translated, with an Introduction and 
Biographical Note, by W. B. RUNNFELDT. Crown 8yo. cloth 
elegant, gilt top, price 1s. 6d. (Now ready. 

This volume contains all that Goethe wrote on the subject of Shake- 

speare and Byron, an interesting section dealing with Poetry and the 

Fine Arts, Goethe's Reflections and Maxims on Life, Character, Art. and 

Literature (the famous ‘Spriiche in Prosa’). This will be a unique 

work, presenting as it does in a collected form the most notable of 

Goethe's utterances on Literature, Art, and Life. 


THE WORLD'S GREAT NOVELS. 


Large crown 8vo. illustrated, price 3s. 6d. per Volume. 

A series of acknowledged masterpieces by the most eminent writers 
of fiction. Paper, type, and binding will all be of the most satisfactory 
description, and such as to make these volumes suitable either for 
presentation or for a permanent place in the library. 

IMPURTANT NEW ADDITION. 
1384 pages, 12 Full-Page Illustrations {including Frontispiece. 

2 

Les MISERABLES. By Victor Hugo. 


Though occupying no less than 1384 pages, this edition in one volume 
of Victor Hugo's most famous work will be found quite easy to hold for 
reading, being printed on a special paper, which, though strong, is 
extremely light. The book is set up in large, clear type. 

PREVIOUS VOLUMES. 


The COUNT of MONTE - CRISTO. 


By ALEXANDRE DUMAS. 


The THREE MUSKETEERS. By 


ALEXANDRE DUMAS. 


ANNA KARENINA. By Count Tolstoy. 
JANE EYRE. By Charlotte Bronte. 








MR. T. FISHER UNWIN’ 
NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


—o—— 


READY THIS WEEK. 
SIR WALTER RALEGH. 


By MARTIN A. S. HUME, 
Author of ‘ The Courtships of Queen Elizabeth,’ ‘ The Year 
After the Armada,’ &c. 
With Maps and Photogravure Frontispiece. 
Large crown 8vo. cloth, 5s. 

*,* Being the FIRST VOLUME of a NEW SERIES, in Ten 
Volumes, entitled ‘‘ BUILDERS of GREATER BRITAIN,” 
edited by H. F. WILSON, formerly Fellow of Trinity 
College, Cambridge. 


A GEORGIAN ROMANCE. 


The TEMPLE of FOLLY. A Novel. 
By PAUL CRESWICK. Crown 8vo. cloth, 6s, 


NEW VOLUME OF THE CHILDREN’S STUDY. 


OLD TALES from GREECE. By 
ALICE ZIMMERN. Long 8vo., cloth, gilt top, with 
Frontispiece, 2s. 6d. 


A STORY OF RUSTIC LOVE BY A NEW WRITER. 


The PEOPLE of CLOPTON. By 
GEORGE BARTRAM. (Unwin’s Green Cloth Library.) 
Crown 8vo. cloth, 6s. 


THE LAST WORK OF A GREAT MAN. 
JOURNEYS through FRANCE. By 


H. TAINE. Being the Authorized Translation of 
* Carnets de Voyage.’ 8 Illustrations. Large crown 8yo. 
cloth, 7s. 6d, 
‘The notes derive a peculiar interest and charm from the 
fact that they were made in the places described, and there- 
fore convey impressions still fresh and vivid.”—Daily News, 


PASSION AND POVERTY. 


LIZA of LAMBETH. By W. Somerset 
MAUGHAM. Crown 8vo. cloth, 3s. 6d. 


A Story of the South London Slums by a New Writer. 





THE FOLLOWING BOOKS WILL BE 
PUBLISHED NEXT WEEK :— 


A NEW NOVEL BY AMELIA E. BARR. 


PRISONERS of CONSCIENCE. 


By AMELIA KE. BARR. 12 Illustrations, In 
Unwin’s Green Cloth Library. 6s. 


NEW EDITION. 


The GODS, SOME MORTALS, and 


LORD WICKENHAM. By JOHN OLIVER 
HOBBES. In Unwin’s Green Cloth Library. 6s. 


THE INVENTION OF PRINTING. 


The PRINTERS of BASLE, in the 


FIFTEENTH and SIXTEENTH CENTURIES: 
their Biographies, Printed Books, and Devices. 
By CHARLES WILLIAM HECKETHORN, 
Author of ‘Secret Societies,’ &c. Folio, illus- 
trated, buckram, gilt, 21s. net. 


A CYCLOPADIA OF NOTEWORTHY FACTS. 


The DAY-BOOK of WONDERS. 


By DAVID MORGAN THOMAS, of the Inner 
Temple, Barrister-at-Law. Nearly 700 pp. cloth, 
10s. 6d, 


MRS. BRIGHTWEN'S NEW BOOK. 


GLIMPSES into PLANT LIFE. 


By Mrs. BRIGHTWEN, Author of ‘ Wild Nature 
Won by Kindness,’ &c. Profusely illustrated. 
Cloth, 3s. 6d. 


A MANUAL FOR MOTHERS, 


MOTHER, BABY, and NURSERY. 


By GENEVIEVE TUCKER. Profusely illus- 
trated. Cloth, 3s. 6d. 


London: 








7, Stationers’ Hall Court, E.C. 


London : 
WALTER SCOTT, LimITED, Paternoster Square, 





T. FISHER UNWIN, Paternoster Square, E.C. 
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MESSRS. METHUEN’S NEW BOOKS. 


MESSES. METHUEN beg to announce that they will publish :— 


1. On SEPTEMBER 13, A New Romance by GILBERT PARKER, entitled ‘The POMP of the LAVIL- 
LETTES, crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. 


2, On SEPTEMBER 17, A New Book by Mrs. OLIPHANT, ‘The LADY’S WALK, crown 8vo. 6s. 
3, On SEPTEMBER 20, A New Romance by S. BARING-GOULD, entitled ‘ BLADYS,’ idlustrated by F. H. 


Townsend, crown 8vo. 6s. 


4. Very shortly, A THIRD EDITION of ANDREW BALFOUR’S ‘By STROKE of SWORD.’ 


THE STORY OF A GREAT STRIKE. 


The MUTABLE MANY. By Robert Barr, Author of ‘In the Midst of Alarms.’ Second Edition. 


Crown 8vo. 6s. 
“The best novel that Mr. Barr bas given us. There is much insight in it and much humour.”—Daily Chronicle. 
“An exceedingly interesting book.”— Westminster Gazette. * An excellent story filled with lifelike pictures.”’— Glasgow Herald. 
‘‘ A series of pictures of a strike which have rarely been equalled in brilliancy.”—Star, ‘* Sympathetic to a rare degree, it has both power and pathos.”—Gicbe. 











THIRD EDITION NEARLY READY. 


BY STROKE of SWORD. By Andrew Balfour. Illustrated by W. C. Cooke. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


A romance of the time of Elizabeth. 

“A banquet of good things.” —Academy. ‘A recital of thrilling interest, told with unflagging vigour.”— Gi: Le. 
“ An unusually excellent example of a semi-historical romance. This exciting volume is worthy of a place in the front rank.”—Wor/d. 
‘* Manly, healthy, and patriotic.”—Glasgow Herald, 


KIRKHAM’S FIND. By Mary Gaunt, Author of ‘The Moving Finger.’ Crown 8vo. 6s. 


“A really charming novel.”—Standard, 


SCOTTISH BORDER LIFE. By J. C. Dibdin. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. 


‘*Of high literary merit......Has also the merit of originality and dramatic force.”— Pall Mall Gazette. 


GENERAL LITERATURE. 





BRITISH CENTRAL AFRICA. By Sir H. H. Johnston, K.C.B. With 220 Illustrations and 


6 Maps. Crown 4to. 30s. net. 


A Complete Survey of British Central Africa, its History, Geography, Ethnology, Languages, Fauna, Flora, Scenery, &c. 


‘“‘ Admirably thorough and beautifully illustrated.”—Globe. 
‘*A delightful book collecting within the covers of a single volume all that is known of this part of our African domains, The voluminous appendices are of extreme value.” 
‘The book takes front rank as a standard work by the one man competent to write it.”—Datly Chronicle, Manchester Guardian. 


OXFORD and its COLLEGES. By J. Wells, M.A., Fellow and Tutor of Wadham College. Illus- 


trated by E. H. New. Fcap. 8vo. 3s.; leather, 4s. 
A Guide—chiefly historical—to the Colleges of Oxford. 
‘A pretty, readable, and useful book.”—Globve. “ Delightfully printed, bound, and illustrated.”—Daily Graphic. “Just such a volume as a visitor wishes for.” —Scotsman. 


WITH the GREEKS in THESSALY. By W. Kinnaird Rose. Crown 8vo. 6s. This book 


contains 23 Illustrations by Mr. W. T. Maud, and several Maps and Plans. 
‘Mr. Rose’s description of the flight from Larissa will go down to history.”—Daily Chronicle. 


The MASSACRE in BENIN. By Captain Boisragon. With Map and Portrait. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. 
[Shortly. 


The volume is written by one of the two survivors who escaped the terrible massacre in Benin at the beginning of this year. The author relates in detail his adventures and his 
extraordinary escape, and adds a description of the country and of the events which led up to the outbreak. 


SPORTING and ATHLETIC RECORDS. By H. Morgan Browne. Crown 8vo. paper, 1s.; cloth, 2s. 


[Shortly. 


HOW to MAKE a DRESS. By Miss J. A. E. Wood, Head Teacher of Dressmaking, Goldsmiths’ 


Institute. With numerous Illustrations. Crown 8vo. 1s. 6d, (Ready. 


ORNAMENTAL DESIGN for WOVEN FABRICS. By C. Stephenson, of the Technical College, 


Bradford, and F. SUDDARDS, of the Yorkshire College, Leeds. With 65 Full-Page Plates, and numerous Designs and Diagrams in the Text. Demy 8vo. 7s. 6d. [Ready. 


The aim of this book is to supply, in a systematic and practical form, information on the subject of Decorative Design as applied to Woven Fabrics, and is primarily intended to 
meet the requirements of students in Textile and Art Schools, or of designers actively engaged in the weaving industry. Its wealth of illustration is a marked feature of the book. 


EXERCISES in LATIN ACCIDENCE. By S. E. Winbolt, Assistant Master in Christ's Hospital. 


Crown 8vo. Is. 6d. [Shortly. 
An elementary book adapted for Lower Forms to accompany the shorter Latin Primer. 


NOTES on GREEK and LATIN SYNTAX. By G. Buckland Green, M.A., Assistant Master at 


Fettes College, late Fellow of St. John’s College, Oxon. Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d, [ Shortly. 
Notes and explanations on the chief difficulties of Greek and Latin Syntax, with numerous passages for exercise. 


A DIGEST of DEDUCTIVE LOGIC. By Johnson Barker, B.A. Crown 8vo. 2s. 6d. [ Shortly. 


A short introduction to logic for students preparing for examination. 





MESSRS. METHUEN’S NEW CATALOGUE and BOOK GAZETTE sent to any address. 
METHUEN & CO. Essex Street, W.C. 
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RICHARD BENTLEY & SON’S 
a as 


ee 


NOTICE. 


THE TWO LATEST ADDITIONS 


TO 


BENTLEY’S 
FAVOURITE NOVELS 


ARE 


THE OLD, OLD STORY. 
By ROSA N. CAREY. 
DEAR FAUSTINA. 


By RHODA BROUGHTON. 
[Second Edition, 


Each of these may be obtained in One Volume, 
crown 8vo. cloth, price 6s. at all Libraries and 
Booksellers’. 


THE FOLLOWING WORKS BY THE SAME 
AUTHORS ARE ALSO INCLUDED IN 


BENTLEY'S FAVOURITE NOVELS, 


AND ARE UNIFORM WITH THE ABOVE 
IN ALL PARTICULARS. 


By ROSA N. CAREY. 
The Mistress of Brae Farm. 
Sir Godfrey’s Grand-daughters. 
Basil Lyndhurst. 
Lover or Friend ? 
For Lilias. 
Nellie’s Memories. 
Barbara Heathcote’s Trial. 
Heriot’s Choice. 
Not Like other Girls. 
Only the Governess. 
Queenie’s Whim. 
Robert Ord’s Atonement. 
Uncle Max. 
Wee Wifie. 
Wooed and Married. 
Mary St. John. 


By RHODA BROUGHTON. 
Scylla or Charybdis ? 
A Beginner. 
Mrs. Bligh. 
Cometh up as a Flower. 
Good-bye, Sweetheart! 
Joan. 
Nancy. 
Not Wisely, but Too Well. 
Red as a Rose is She. 
Second Thoughts. 
“* Doctor Cupid.” 
Belinda. 
Alas! 


London: RICHARD BENTLEY & SON, 
New Burlington Street, 





Publishers in Ordinary to Her Majesty the Queen. 


HURST & BLACKETT’S 
LIST. 


—~——_ 


NEW WORK BY H. D. TRAILL. 


Now ready at all Booksellers’ and Libraries, in 1 vol. 
crown 8vo. 68. 


Lhe NEW FICTION, and other 


Essays on Literary Subjects. By H. D. TRAILL, 
Author of ‘The New Lucian,’ ‘The Life of Sir John 
Franklin,’ &c. 

“In a volume of ‘Essays on Literary Subjects’ by Mr. Traill we 
expect to find much sound, robust, and well-informed criticism, and 
great felicity of expression, and in the present volume the expectation 
is abundantly fulfilled.” —Times, September 3. : 

“Mr Traill’s volume of criticisms is ten times more entertaining to 
any one who cares about literature than ninety per cent. of moderately 
successful novels.”"—Pall Mall Gazette. 





NEW WORK BY MRS. CUTHELL. 
Now ready, in 1 vol. crown 8vo. price 3s. 6d. 


IN CAMP and CANTON- 


MENT. Stories of Foreign Service. By EDITH E. 
CUTHELL, Author of ‘ Only a Quard-room Dog,’ ‘The 
Wee Widow's Cruise,’ &c. 

‘‘Mrs Cuthell has evidently not lived in India to no purpose, and as 
she combines a keen judgment of character with a clear perception of a 
dramatic situation, she is to be congratulated on having displayed these 
qualities in a very entertaining volume.’’— Weekly Sun. 





NEW AND IMPORTANT WORK. 


Now ready, in 1 vol. small 4to. extra cloth, gilt top, 
price HALF-A-GUINEA. 


WOMEN NOVELISTS of 


QUEEN VICTORIA’S REIGN. A Book of Apprecia- 
tions. The SISTERS BRONTE, by Mrs. OLIPHANT. 
GEORGE ELIOT, by Mrs. Lynn Lynton. Mrs, 
GASKELL, by Epna LyaLty. MRS. CRAIK, by Mrs. 
Parr. And other Essays by CHARLOTTE M. YONGE, 
ADELINE SERGEANT, Mrs. Macquoip, Mrs. ALEXANDER, 
and Mrs. MARSHALL. 





Now ready at all Booksellers’ and Libraries, in 1 vol. 
demy 8vo. with Portrait of Author, 12s. 


An OLD SOLDIER'S 


MEMORIES. By S. H. JONES-PARRY, J.P. D.L., 
late Captain Royal Dublin Fusiliers, Author of ‘My 
Journey round the World,’ &. 


“The author is able to impart a iderable degree of f to 
the story of his varied experiences in Burmah, the Crimea, and the 
Indian Mutiny.”—Scotsman. 


NEW AND POPULAR NOVELS. 


——~+ —— 


FIRST EDITION NEARLY EXHAUSTED, 
SECOND EDITION READY IN A FEW DAYS. 


The CLAIM of ANTHONY LOCK- 


HART. By ADELINE SERGEANT, Author of ‘Sir 
Anthony,’ ‘Caspar Brooke’s Daughter,’ &c. 1 vol. 
crown 8vo. 6s. 


ONE HEART ONE WAY. By W. 
RAISBECK SHARER. 1 vol. crown 8vo. 6s. 
“The story is told with freshness and simplicity, and there is sufficient 
vivacity in the characterization, which does not fall short of the modest 
success at which it seems to aim.’’—Globe. 


WHERE the SURF BREAKS. By 
MARY F. A. TENCH. 1 vol. c-own 8vo. 6s. 

“ Reading this little book, you will often find yourself smiling with a 
seg in your throat, and you will not put it down until you have turned 
the last page.’’— Pall Mall Gazette. 

“‘Itis a long time simce we have read sketches of Irish life which 
have entertained and del ghted us as these of Miss Tench’s have done.”’ 

laily Chronicle. 

“ Sweet wholesome sentiment breathes throughout the volume, and 
in the scenic descriptions you can almost scent the leaping waves and 
feel the mountain breeze on your cheek.’’—Dundee Advertiser. 


NEW NOVEL BY DR. GEORGE MAC DONALD. 


Now ready at all Booksellers’ and Libraries, in 1 vol. 
crown 8vo. price 6s. 


SALTED with FIRE. By George 


MAC DONALD, LL.D., Author of ‘ Robert Falconer,’ 
‘ Sir Gibbie,’ &c. 

“The book has the interest that attaches to all the author's works. 
Ordinary characters and ordinary dramas serve but to set forth the 
spiritual significance and the seriousness of life ’"— Daily News 

“Dr. Mac Donald's thoughtful and suggestive writing has long kept 
hold of that cultured section of the public which regards literary ability 
as the first requirement of the novelist.”—Globe. 











A BOOK FOR THE COUNTRY ANDSEASIDE, 
FOUR EDITIONS NOW READY OF 


JOHN HALIFAX, GENTLEMAN. 
By Mrs. CRAIK. 

NEW ILLUSTRATED EDITION. Illustrations by Hugh Riviere 
In 1 vol. large crown 8vo. richly gilt cover, gilt top, price 6s. 

THE STANDARD EDITION. In 1 vol. crown 8vo. with Frontis- 
piece by the late Sir John Millais, Bart., P.R.A., price 5s. 

A NEW AND CHEAPER EDITION. In 1 vol. crown 8vo. bevelled 
boards, price 3s. 6d. 


THE PEOPLE'S EDITION. In medium 8yo. paper cover, price 6d. 


London: HURST & BLACKETT, Lim1TEp, 
13, Great Marlborough Street, W, 





MESSRS. 


C. ARTHUR PEARSON'S 
ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


_¥_>— 
ON SEPTEMBER 15 WILL BE PUBLISHED 
H. G. WELLS’ NEW ROMANCE. 


THE INVISIBLE MAN. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘THE TIME MACHINE.’ 
Crown 8vo. cloth, price 3s. 6d. 


Other writers have treated this theme, but they have 
generally given the invisible man a power which it was 
something more than a satisfaction for him to have. Mr, 
Wells, however, is original in all things, and shows us in 
this story what a disadvantage it is to become invisible, 
He describes how, if a man becomes invisible, it does not 
follow that the clothes he wears become invisible also, and 
on this supposition has woven a story that will hold the 
reader with breathless interest from start to finish, 





NEW 6s. NOVELS. 


COMPANION VOLUME TO ‘THE FINAL WAR.’ 
An AMERICAN EMPEROR. By Louis 


TRACY. Square crown 8vo. cloth, 16 Full-Page Illus- 
trations, price 6s. 


NEW VOLUME BY MAX PEMBERTON. 
QUEEN of the JESTERS. By the 


Author of ‘Christine of the Hills,’ &. Crown &vo, 


cloth, illustrated, price 6s. (September 15, 


NEW NOVEL BY THE EARL OF DESART. 
The RAID of the “DETRIMENTAL.” 


By the Author of ‘Lord and Lady Piccadilly,’ &c, 
Crown 8vo. cloth, price 6s. [September 29, 


HEADON HILL'S NEW BOOK. 


The ZONE of FIRE. By the Author 
of ‘ Guilty Gold,’ ‘ The Rajah’s Second Wife,’ &c. Crown 
8vo. cloth, price 6s. (October. 


NEW 3s. 6d. FICTION. 


FORTUNE’S FOOTBALLS. By G.B. 
BURGIN, Author of ‘Old Man’s Marriage,’ &c. Crown 
8vo. cloth, price 3s. 6d. 


The TYPE-WRITER GIRL. By Olive 
PRATT RAYNER. Crown 8vo. cloth, price 3s. 6d. 


The SKIPPER’S WOOING. By W. W. 
JACOBS, Author of ‘ Many Cargoes.’ Crown #vo. cloth, 
price 3s. 6d. (September 15. 


JOHN of STRATHBOURNE. ByR.D. 


CHETWODE. Crown 8vo. cloth, price 3s. 6d. 
[September 29. 


HER ROYAL HIGHNESS’S LOVE 
AFFAIR. By J. MACLAREN COBBAN, Author of 
‘The Cure of Souls,’ ‘The Red Sultan,’ &c. Crown 8vo 
cloth, price 3s. 6d. [September 29. 


The DUKE and the DAMSEL. By 


RICHARD MARSH, Author of ‘ The Devil’s Diamonds,’ 
&c. Crown 8vo. cloth, price 3s. 6d. (October. 


The IRON CROSS. By R. H. Sherard. 


Crown 8vo. cloth, price 3s. 6d. (October. 
IMPORTANT NEW WORK ON RUSSIAN LIFE AND 
POLITICS. 

IN JOYFUL RUSSIA. By John A. 


LOGAN, jun. Crown 8vo. cloth, bevelled boards, gilt 
top. With numerous Illustrations. Price 10s. 6d, 
(September 15, 
This is a pleasantly written work, dealing more especially 
with the cheery aspects of Russia. Hitherto it has been the 
fashion to steep all accounts of Russia in mystery and 
gloom. Mr. Logan, however, describes his impressions of 
the country from the brighter and more picturesque point 
of view. 


The PRIVATE LIFE of the QUEEN. 
By ONE of HER MAJESTY’S SERVAN‘S. Crown 
8vo. cloth, with Portrait and numerous IIlustrations, 
price 2s. 6d. 

“Ts written in a popular style, but is well informed, and 
the writer gives a good deal of information..... about such 
matters as the different palaces and their contents, the 
Queen’s daily life, the duties of maids of houour, and the 
Queen’s pets.” —Times. : : 

“It gives a charming sketch of Her Majesty as the mis- 
tress of her own household, and as the head of her large 
family.”—Pall Mall Gazette. 


C. ARTHUR PEARSON LIMITED, 
Henrietta Street, W.C. 
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LITERATURE 


—~ 


An Old Soldier’s Memories. By 8. H. Jones- 
Parry, J.P.,D.L. (Hurst & Blackett.) 


Tue public has been favoured with many 
old soldiers’ memories lately ; but the appe- 
tite for such literature does not seem tu be 
satiated, and the book before us is a good 
specimen of the sort. It is written with 
genial freshness, and as the author saw no 
little service in Burmah, in the Crimea (with 
the Turkish Contingent), and during the 
Indian Mutiny, he has much to tell. He 
was fortunate enough to be posted soon 
after his arrival in India to the 1st Madras 
Fusiliers, having first done duty for a few 
months with the 52nd Madras Native In- 
fantry. On the day he reached the head- 
quarters of the former regiment there was 
a great ball given to the Commander-in- 
Chief; he had a somewhat curious experi- 
ence :— 

“‘A gentleman seeing me in the uniform of 
the Fusiliers came up and asked for an intro- 
duction to a very pretty girl. I told him I had 
only joined that very day and knew no one, but 
would ask one of our stewards to do the needful. 
The introduction was accomplished, the next 
day he proposed and was accepted ; then con- 
tinued his journey to Madras, came back to 
Bellary, and was married after a couple of days. 
Things were done quickly in those times.” 


A great deal of misconception exists 
with regard to the regimental officers of 
years ago, especially those in the Com- 
pany’s service. Capt. Jones-Parry entered 
the army in 1849, and his opinion of his 
comrades, from an intellectual point of view, 
is distinctly favourable to them :— 
“Here let me say one word about the old 
Company’s officer of that day. 1 can safely say 
eard more good conversation in those days 
amongst soldiers than I have ever heard since. 
Theard my dear old Brigadier at Vellore cap 
quotation against quotation with the Bishop of 
ras till my ears tingled with delight; of 
course I thought the soldier won. Sir Mark 
Cubbon at Bangalore, so charmingly alluded to 
by Lady Canning, was a finished classic. I have 
heard Anstruther of the Artillery, Paddy Poole 
commanding the 5th Native Infantry, and Arnold 
of Ours kept a large mess-party spellbound by 
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their classical lore when at Tonghoo. I think | 
we were by no means inferior to any class (bar 
the University men) in our general education, 
modern languages excepted; in those we were 
deficient.” 

As to the modern languages, we know from 
our own experience that in ‘‘ Queen’s regi- 
ments” there were in every regiment two 
or three officers who were able to converse 
fluently in French or German. 

In September, 1852, the 1st Madras 
landed at Rangoon, and were followed soon 
after by the lst Bengal Fusiliers, which 
had, nearly a hundred years previously, 
been formed—as a nucleus—by the left 
wing of the Madras Fusiliers. Both were 
fine regiments. As, however, the lst Bengal 
Fusiliers had lost 412 killed or wounded 
out of 650 at Ferozeshah and Sobraon six 
years previously, there were many young 
soldiers in their ranks, and the 1st Madras 
Fusiliers presented the finer appearance. 
‘“We stood,” says the author, “ at the 
General’s inspection 1,001 bayonets, and 
our average height was 5ft. 8in.”’ The 
capture by our troops of Pegu and its sub- 
sequent defence are described in two inter- 
esting chapters, and it is evident that the 
successful resistance of the garrison was a 
feat of which too little has been made in 
British military history. Lieut.-General Sir 
John Spurgin, K.C.B., Cols. Daniell and 
Brown, and the author of this book are the 
only survivors of the officers then engaged. 

Being at home on leave during the 
Crimean War, the author volunteered for 
the Turkish Contingent, and during the 
war filled several staff appointments with 
that force. On the breaking out of the 
Indian Mutiny he was recalled to his regi- 
ment. On reaching Cawnpore he was 
attached to the 75th till the Alumbagh, 
where a portion of the 1st Madras Fusiliers 
were, had been reached. In Sir Colin 
Campbell’s relief this fraction, and with it 
the author, formed part of the first battalion 
of details, which, with the 93rd Highlanders 
and the Loodianah Sikhs, constituted Col. 
the Hon. Adrian Hope’s brigade. In the 
attack on the Dilkoosha he noticed the 
following incident, extremely creditable to 
the 93rd :— 


‘“*The enemy retired firing; their shot fell 
amongst us. { remember a round shot falling 
amongst the 93rd Highlanders, who were on our 
right. It did considerable damage ; in its course 
it struck the musket-barrel of one of these 
splendid fellows, and drove it clean through his 
head. Three were killed and many wounded. 
After the first second there was not a move in 
the ranks ; the officer called out, ‘Tell off again 
from the right,’ and it was done as quietly as 
on parade. Col. Graeme, in speaking of this 
incident, said it made on his mind the impres- 
sion of a large stone being thrown into still 
water ; a disturbance where it fell, and then in 
a few seconds all still and placid again.” 


A few hours after the capture of the 
Secunder Bagh Sir Colin Campbell attacked 
the Shah Nujjif. It was found to be a 
tough and murderous job, and the diffi- 
culty was increased by the fact that one 
side of the walls was covered by a row of 
mud huts which not only helped to protect 
the wall in that part, but gave shelter to 
the enemy’s skirmishers. Sir Colin called 
for a party to advance and burn the huts 
in question. Lieut. Jones-Parry and nine 





of his men volunteered :— 


‘Sir Colin himself told me what to do, and 

to get a piece of port-fire from Capt. Peel. This 
I did, and off we set. The distance we had to 
traverse was insignificant. As soon as ever I 
got into the first hut I put the port-fire to the 
roof and fired the grass, then on to the next; 
but, alas! no sooner wasa blaze well established 
than my men seized lighted brands right and 
left, and set fire to every hut around. We were 
instantly in a circle of fire. The dry materials 
blazed like tinder; one of my men’s pouches 
blew up, and what with fire and smoke it was 
impossible to go further, so I ordered a retreat. 
Just as I got on the main road, who should I 
meet but Sir Colin himself with some of his 
Staff. He called me, and said, ‘ You have not 
half burned the huts, sir.’ I answered that I 
could not burn more on account of the fire. Sir 
Colin turned on me like a wild tiger, shouting, 
: your eyes, sir, I will not allow you or 
any other man to tell me the fire is too hot!’ 
I was simply speechless ; I felt as if I could cry. 
I looked at General Mansfield, who happily 
caught my meaning, for he said, ‘I think the 
officer means the fire of the burning huts.’ 
‘Yes,’ I cried, ‘I was not afraid of the other 
fire, but one of my men’s pouches blew up, and 
we were so surrounded by flames that I thought 
it better to retire.’ Sir Colin said, ‘ All right, 
sir, it was my mistake,’ and so I returned 
terribly crestfallen. I lost three men out of the 
nine who accompanied me in this work.” 
The author was naturally disgusted at in- 
curring, instead of credit, abuse for his 
gallant action, but the incident was charac- 
teristic of the fiery veteran, as was also his 
subsequent amends :— 

‘*T made my way back to the place where our 
men were sheltering. I had hoped to get some 
credit for the work I had done, but I got nothing 
but growls. Just then Sir Colin came, and, dis- 
mounting, sat down near us under shelter. He 
recognized me, and called to me and said: ‘ You 
must not mind what I said just now; I quite 
mistook your meaning; sit down.’ Then, point- 
ing to McBean, the Adjutant of the 93rd, who 
was sitting near, said :. ‘ Let me introduce you 
to my friend McBean, a good Highlander, and a 
grand soldier.’ Accordingly we nodded to each 
other. I shall never forget the broad Scotch 
accent in which he spoke those words. Thinking 
I was no longer wanted, I saluted and retired. 
I think Sir Colin grew impatient at the losses 
we had sustained in our attempts on this place.” 


Sir Colin, at the close of the day, made still 
further reparation; for, seeking out the 
detachment of the Madras Fusiliers, he 
highly praised them, made special mention 
of Jones - Parry’s exploit, and ordered 
them to form his guard that night. In 
his account of the eventual capture of the 
Shah Nujjif Capt. Jones-Parry is in error 
as to the means by which that capture was 
effected. He says that Lieut. Nowell 
Salmon, R.N., and a coloured sailor, having 
climbed some palm- trees, discovered the 
enemy evacuating the place by a gateway 
on the far side, and that the 93rd there- 
upon rushed to the main entrance and blew 
it in. The true facts of the case are that 
a corporal of the 93rd Highlanders, accom- 
panied by two or three of his comrades, 
while prowling about the walls discovered a 
small passage ; entering by this, they found 
that the enemy had disappeared. They 
informed the rest of the force of this good 
fortune, so that the place was at once occu- 
pied without further opposition. For this 
daring reconnaissance the corporal was 
rewarded by the Victoria Cross. 

In an extract from a letter written just be- 
fore the military amalgamation was effected 
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some observations will still be read with 
interest :— 

‘“‘You ask me whether there is any marked 
difference between the Queen’s and the Com- 
pany’s officers. I do not think that there is any 
difference in the class from which our officers 
and those of the Queen’s army are selected ; 
every man in the Company’s service has 
brothers, father, or relations in the Queen’s, 
but I think the constant active service, and the 
numerous independent commands which fall to 
the lot of the Company’s subaltern officers out 
here, make them the better soldiers of the two. 
They are not so agreeable or polished, owing to 
the long absence from home and its associations. 
I do not believe that more jealousy exists be- 
tween us and Queen’s men than exists between 
us and our comrades attached to native regi- 
ments. Of course we consider ourselves supe- 
rior to sepoy officers, though only the merest 
accident places us to European regiments ; still 
a greater amount of discipline is necessary with 
Europeans, and English instincts are more 
closely preserved. We have better chances of 
seeing service, and the greater advantage of 
being always in good stations with other troops 
under the eye of a general officer, which of 
course prevents our growing lax.” 

The following extract, taken from the close of 
the author’s account of his military career, 
is also worthy of notice :— 

‘* Esprit de corps is the key-note of the British 
Army ; it is made up of trifles, but trifles sacred 
in the eyes of Tommy Atkins and his officers. 
Soldiers are emblem worshippers. Why inter- 
fere with a harmless idiosyncrasy ? Too much 
is done in that way under the guise of making 
the soldier more comfortable. Men worked in 
the Punjaub, in Burmah, and during the Mutiny 
without blue spectacles or mosquito curtains, 
and all such trash will go where it ought to go 
after a couple of days of real campaigning. The 
British Army is, I think, better to-day than it 
was when I left it; the men are better looked 
after, and the officers very much better up in pro- 
fessional matters. As to fighting, the men wil 
fight as well in 1900 as they did in 1800; it only 
wants twenty-four hours of bullets flying about 
to make the men of to-day as good as those who 
won Waterloo, held Inkerman, and captured 
Delhi and Lucknow.” 

We are glad to read so favourable an 
opinion of the army of to-day from an old 
soldier who has seen much service. 








Luther's Primary Works, together with his 
Shorter and Longer Catechisms. Trans- 
lated into English. Edited, with Theo- 
logical and Historical Essays, by Henry 
Wace, D.D., and C. A. Buchheim, Ph.D. 
(Hodder & Stoughton.) 


Unver this title Dr. Wace and Prof. Buch- 
heim have published a translation of the 
three important treatises which Luther 
issued in 1520—the ‘Address to the Christian 
Nobility,’ the ‘Babylonish Captivity of the 
Church,’ and the treatise ‘ Concerning 
Christian Liberty’ — together with the 
‘Ninety-five Theses,’ and Luther’s Shorter 
and Greater Catechisms, with an essay by 
Dr. Wace upon the primary principles of 
Luther’s theology, and one by Prof. Buch- 
heim upon the political course of the 
Reformation in Germany. 

The translations have been prepared with 
great care by Miss Buchheim, Prof. Buch- 
heim, and the late Rev. R. 8. Grignon, and 
have been carefully revised by the editors, 
and are throughout excellent in point of 
style. The translators have, indeed, suc- 


ceeded in preserving something of that 





picturesque and forcible directness which 
stamps these works with Luther's own 
individuality. We find occasionally 
a little stiffness; but this will readily be 
pardoned by any who know the almost 
insurmountable difficulties of rendering 
German into English. 

The essays appended to the translations 
are of somewhat unequal value. That on 
the history of the politics of the German 
Reformation presents a clear and well-con- 
densed account of the main events of the 
time, but seems scarcely adequate when we 
consider the greatness and complexity of the 
subject. It would be well if all historical 
students would remember that, though there 
may be much which may in the future be 
added to Ranke’s treatment of the subject, 
his analysis of the political conditions and 
forces in Germany during the period of the 
Reformation has not yet been superseded, 
and that it is doubtful whether it ever can 
be. The essay on Luther’s theology is 
excellent, and it is creditable to English 
scholarship that there should be at least one 
scholar in England who has, in no merely 
partisan sense, a just appreciation of the 
religious conceptions of Luther and of their 
relations to the conceptions of the great 
theologians of the Middle Ages. 

The editors have rendered a real service 
to English students of history and theology 
in publishing these treatises in this con- 
venient form. The mass of Luther’s work 
is great, and it is difficult to know where to 
begin in studying it. And it is unfortunately 
the case that among English students 
the knowledge of Luther’s writings, and 
even of Luther’s general positions, is of 
a most elementary kind. It is, indeed, 
scarcely creditable that English writers 
and theologians should allow themselves 
to talk loosely about Luther’s anti- 
nomianism; such provincial eccentricities 
can only be explained by the supposition 
that there has been an almost complete 
absence of the study of his reasoned state- 
ments upon the relation of faith and con- 
duct, and consequently a failure to under- 
stand the half-humorous paradoxes of a 
man who was much more than a scholar 
or even a philosopher, a leader of men, the 
man who more than any other in modern 
times set free men’s souls. 

Luther's treatise ‘Concerning Christian 
Liberty’ serves well to bring out the central 
elements of Luther’s truly revolutionary 
spirit and work. In the ‘Address to the 
Christian Nobility’ he asserted the freedom 
and equality of all classes of men in the 
Christian Church, by denying the doctrine 
that the clergy in their own right possessed 
any other powers than those which 
belonged to the layman. In the treatise 
on Christian liberty he considers the nature 
of this liberty in itself. He contends that 
in his relation to God man is not free 
until, being brought by faith into a new 
relation to God, he learns to do the works 
which God requires, not by the constraint 
of an external law, but by reason of the 
new principle of life within himself. Luther, 
that is, in the field of religion, anticipates 
the great principle of the Revolution, that 
a man to be himself truly must have 
freedom, but that freedom means, not the 
surrender to the chance passion or caprice 
of the moment, but the voluntary and 





joyful surrender of a man to his true self. 
In reading Luther we are constantly 
reminded of that profound saying of 
Schiller in his letter to Goethe on the 
‘*‘ Bekenntnisse einer schénen Seele,” that 
the distinguishing characteristic of the 
Christian religion is the substitution of the 
principle of a free choice for that of submis. 
sion to an external law. 

Luther was often a controversialist, and 
as such surpasses his contemporaries 
only in the force and clearness of his 
conceptions and presentation of his sub. 
ject. But he was also something much 
greater than a controversialist: he was a 
positive and constructive thinker, who began 
the emancipation of men’s minds from that 
Judaic legalism which had overcome them 
in the decay of medizeval life and thought, 
which, indeed, tends at all times to cramp 
and obstruct the progressive elements in 
human nature. 








Woman under the English Law, from the Land- 
ing of the Saxons to the Present Time. By 
Arthur Rackham Cleveland. (Hurst & 
Blackett. ) 

Tue author of this small but interesting 
work takes his start thus early because he 
fears that if he began later he could not 
give a general outline of his subject with 
any regard to thoroughness. The book is 
rather an historical treatise on a particular 
branch of law than a law-book dealing 
directly with that branch. The historical 
sketch is divided into four “parts” or 
periods of very unequal length: the first, 
from the landing of the Saxons to the 
Norman Conquest; the second, from the 
Conquest to the twenty-fifth year of 
Henry VIII. (a date selected, no doubt, 
as being practically that of the final 
breach with Rome and the consequent 
decline of the canon law); the third, from 
the date last mentioned to the accession 
of Queen Victoria; the fourth, from the 
accession of Her Majesty to the year 
1895. Each of the first three parts con- 
sists of five chapters dealing with the sub- 
ject in its various aspects, and a sixth 
chapter giving a brief “summary”; the 
fourth part is rather differently arrangod, 
but ends, like the other parts, with a sum- 
mary, including in this particular case a 
peep into the future, which the author 
thinks will witness (whether for good or 
for evil he cautiously declines to predict) 
the virtual elevation of woman, whether 
married or single, to a legal equality with 
man. We shall be as cautious as the author 
with respect to the question of good or 
evil; we quite agree with him in thinking 
that the progress of women, whatever 
forms and degrees it may take, must no! 
be confined, as some half-hearted advocates 
would maintain, to those who have failed 
to secure a male partner in life. We have, 
we trust, all proper respect for “old 
maids” and their mission in life, but we 
see neither sound logic nor true sentiment 
in elevating them above their marrie 
sisters. 

There may be some doubt whether Mr. 
Cleveland’s chronological division, as abov? 
described, is altogether convenient; but 
seems uncertain whether any better divisio 
could have been made, or whether, on tt 
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other hand, it would have been more con- 
yenient to have no divisions at all. The first 
eriod seems to be almost barren of positive 
law on the subject ; the second is so fraught 
with shifting developments of laws and 
manners that it is impossible to assign to it 
any marked and continuous characteristics; 
the latter remark seems to hold good also 
as tothe third. Yet, taking the book as a 
whole, it may be considered a serviceable 
introduction to a subject which is worthy of 
the close attention of students of human 
nature and progress. The first thing, 
perhaps, that strikes one forcibly on turning 
over Mr. Cleveland’s pages is that, if other 
European countries have been as bad as 
England, the treatment of women in modern 
times (until, roughly speaking, about a 
hundred years ago) has been a disgrace 
to civilized humanity; the next, that the 
wth of civilization has not always been 
accompanied by amelioration of that treat- 
ment, though the advanced civilization of 
the present century has been so accompanied 
ina marked degree. The horrible punish- 
ment of burning women alive seems to have 
existed in Saxon England, but perhaps 
only in the case of slaves. Under the 
Norman rulers any woman, bond or free, 
who killed her husband, was burnt alive; 
and the same punishment for this crime, 
and also for high treason, and even for 
coining and other minor offences, continued 
or arose from time to time through the 
second and third periods until it was 
abolished by Act of Parliament in 1790, the 
last actual execution of this kind having, 
however, taken place six years earlier. The 
whipping of women for various offences 
continued even later; public whipping was 
not abandoned until 1817, and cases of 
private whipping occur as late as 1820. 
There can be no doubt, we think, that the 
savage human instinct of cruelty had some- 
thing to do with the barbarous punishments 
above mentioned. As the old Roman public 
longed for the carnage of the circus, as the 
Spanish populace crowded to the auto-da-fé 
in the flourishing days of the Inquisition, so 
the lower (perhaps not only the lower) strata 
of English nationality took delight in witness- 
ing tortures which, in all probability, were 
devised and kept up partly for their enter- 
tainment. Mr. Cleveland tells us that Judge 
Jeffreys, in sentencing a woman to be 
whipped, is reported to have said :— 
“Hangman, I charge you to pay particular 
attention to this lady. Scourge her till her 
blood runs down. It is Christmas time, a cold 
time for madame to strip; see that you burn her 
shoulders thoroughly.” 
So much for the sentiments of a famous 
judge—one, however, whom it would be 
scarcely fair to take as an average specimen 
of his class as regards the tempering of 
Justice with mercy. As to the feelings of 
the common people, we read that when a 
woman named Barbara Spencer was found 
guilty of coining she 
‘was bound toa stake at Tyburn and burnt, 
the crowd which thronged to the place of execu- 
tion, more savage and pitiless than any that 
filled the old Roman amphitheatre, pelting the 
unfortunate victim with stones and breaking 
ribald jests around the burning faggots.” 
_ From this humiliating branch of the sub- 
ject we pass for a moment to the civil rights 
and status of women at different periods. 
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These are treated by Mr. Cleveland rather 
slightly, but perhaps at as great length as 
can be expected in a popular treatise. His 
theory that the licence of the French Revo- 
lution promoted the general elevation of 
women in England is, we think, of doubtful 
value; another theory, that the example of 
the age of chivalry may claim credit for the 
existence of good manners at the present 
day, such as ‘‘ the tendering of his seat by 
aman to a woman in an over-crowded 
railway carriage,” is still less likely to gain 
acceptance. ‘he march of the ‘‘ dames de 
la Halle,” the deliverance of France from 
one of her tyrants by poor Charlotte Corday, 
the temporary worship of a ‘Queen of 
Love and Beauty,” the breaking of a lance 
in honour of a possibly imaginary lady- 
love, can have little to do, we think, with 
the condition of Englishwomen at the end 
of the nineteenth century. Butit is enough 
that the author tells us fairly, in a few 
words, what that condition is; we may for- 
give him for indulging his fancy a little in 
respect of the motive forces which have 
produced it. 

In conclusion we cannot refrain from 
giving our readers the benefit of a curious 
anecdote about ‘‘ espousals,” which at one 
time were held in law to bind the parties 
to a future actual marriage. William 
Walford, the author tells us, was allowed, 
after entering into this sort of engagement 
with one Joan Packman, to withdraw from 
it ‘for secret causes, and especially for that 
the said Joan was not sound in body zor 
had any hair on her head.” 








Le Mouvement Positiviste et la Conception 
Sociologiqgue du Monde. Par Alfred 
Fouillée. (Paris, Alcan.) 

Tuat M. Fouillée is a voluminous and 

indefatigable writer is a fact with which 

all students of contemporary philosophy 
must be tolerably familiar, for in the 
multitude of works which solicit their 
attention he is responsible for a good 
many which deserve it. He writes with 
astonishing ease and rapidity, or, rather, 
he is successful in giving his readers the 
impression that he does so. This is a high 
compliment to pay to any one who, like 
M. Fouillée, makes a serious attempt to 
grapple with the intricate problems of the 
day. It is scarcely more than twelve months 
since his lucid treatment of the modern 
idealistic movement, especially in its rela- 
tion to the reaction against the methods of 
positive science, was discussed in these 

columns (No. 3592, August 29th, 1896), 

and hard on the heels of it comes another 

volume from his pen, completing a review of 
the general philosophical movement at the 
close of the nineteenth century. The aim 

of both volumes is to show that, in M. 

Fouillée’s opinion, the two main currents of 

philosophic thought are in our time tending 

to establish a similar result, whether in the 
domain of theory or of practice. They 
coalesce, he believes, in a view of the world 
which may be called sociological, a view 
which regards the speculations designated 
by that word as affording a key to the 
solution of some main problems in psy- 
chology. 

M. Fouillée can best, perhaps, be described 
as an idealist who is always seeking to come 





to terms with the exponents of positive 
science. His doctrine that the fundamental 
reality is an ‘idea force” is significant 
of his whole philosophic endeavour. It is 
his contribution towards the attainment of 
that to which all philosophers aspire—the 
formulation of some unifying principle. In 
his former works M. Fouillée has explained 
what he means by this doctrine, and it is 
clear that he has been profoundly influenced 
by some aspects of Schopenhauer’s chief 
theory, however widely he may differ from 
the German writer in the use that is made 
of it. Both agree in regarding will as the 
most original element of all existence; but 
Schopenhauer argues that it is one and 
identical in all its manifestations, whereas 
M. Fouillée simply takes it as his psy- 
chological basis. It is effort, he contends 
—effort meeting with resistance—which 
produces the notions of subjectivity and 
objectivity as well as of pleasure and pain; 
and he endeavours to unite the spiritual and 
material aspects of this original ‘‘effort’”’ by 
describing it at once asa “force” and an 
‘‘idea.” The material aspect, however, 
seems to be subordinate in his scheme, and 
the last word of his philosophy is that all 
existence is capable of being expressed in 
psychical or spiritual terms. 

In the interesting and lucid introduction 
to this volume M. Fouillée briefly reviews 
the answers that have been given to the 
first of all philosophic questions, What is 
the unity of the subject and object? what 
element of existence can furnish, as he puts 
it, an integral synthesis of facts at once 
cosmic and psychic? There are, he says, 
only three possible syntheses: the mechani- 
cal, the biological, the cosmological. The 
mechanical conception of the universe, 
according to M. Fouillée, defeats itself. 
Originally it is a mere statement of 
quantitative relations. To understand phe- 
nomena the material philosopher is com- 
pelled to reduce them to elements, such as 
mass, movement, space, number, und so on, 
thus depriving phenomena of those very 
sensible qualities to which alone he allows 
any true reality. The mechanical conception 
of the universe is thus transformed into an 
ideal conception; it is “the silhouette of 
the universe projected on our thought.” 
The biologicai conception is superior, inas- 
much as it recognizes a living organism. 
But, urges M. Fouillée, the biological con- 
ception is an application of the mechanical 
conception on one side and of the psycholo- 
gical on the other, and the highest point of 
view is attained, in his opinion, by the 
sociological conception, which implies the 
psychological, and furnishes the best type 
and the most important laws of a uni- 
versal synthesis. He shows, too, how the 
Positivism of Auguste Comte made a slight 
advance in the direction of such a synthesis, 
but did not follow it up or give it a philo- 
sophic basis. In Comte’s hands this socio- 
logical monism became purely a theory of 
practice, a scheme of utility. It was open 
to the fatal objection that it aimed at 
explaining experience by that which was 
not intelligible except as the product of a 
mental function, and no mental function is 
to be explained as the product of a world of 
objects acting and reacting on one another. 
Nay, the very objects with which the 
Positivist deals, are they not themselves 
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mental constructions, representations, at 
least in part? No philosophy, concludes 
M. Fouillée, can be true which does not 
look to psychology for its ultimate elements, 
and, he adds, to sociology for its funda- 
mental laws. 

What, then, does M. Fouillée mean by a 
sociological conception of existence? It is 
not, he says, sufficient to admit that society 
is an organism or that the greater part of 
morality is of a social complexion ; we must, 
he declares, go further; we must regard 
existence itself as social, and the universe 
as an infinite society based on the law of a 
reciprocity of will and action. The fact on 
which M. Fouillée seems to take his stand 
in enunciating this formula is the ubiquity 
of will and sensation, or, as he puts it, the 
ubiquity of consciousness, for in the vital 
movement of any organism he sees nothing 
but the external manifestation of some 
psychical process, issuing in discernment of 
and preference for that which is necessary 
to the development of the organism. Psycho- 
logy, he says, will end by recognizing the 
continuity of all modes of psychical energy ; 
philosophy in general will end by recog- 
nizing that all modes of physical energy are 
the expression of psychical energy, that is 
of will ; and the psycho-sociological monism 
of the future will conceive the world as a 
vast society where the elements are all 
endowed with a greater or less degree of 
sensibility and will. The vague agnosticism 
of the present day will give place to “a kind 
of immanent pantheism.”’ 

M. Fouillée follows out this conception 
and tests its value by discussing it in con- 
nexion with the general Positivist movement 
of the century. He enters into great detail 
in his examination of certain special sciences, 
and demonstrates that his scientific equip- 
ment is the result of thorough study and 
long acquaintance with the most approved 
methods of research. His work may be 
recommended, not, perhaps, so much for any 
finality attaching to his views and theories 
as for its lucid portrayal of the conflicting 
tendencies of modern philosophy. It is not 
given to philosophers to solve ultimate pro- 
blems, but it is some service to succeed in 
stating them clearly. 








SOME BOOKS ON DANTE. 

Dante’s Vita Nova. Kritischer Text von 
Friedrich Beck. (Munich, Piloty & 
Loehle.) 

Die Metapher bei Dante. Von Friedrich Beck. 
(Neuburg a. d. D., Griessmayer.) 

The Treatment of Nature in Dante. By L. Oscar 
Kuhns. (Arnold.) 


Herr Becx’s two books furnish an admirable 
example of the strength and the weakness 
respectively of German methods. These we 
take to be, on the one hand, unsparing 
diligence and unimpeachable accuracy in 
the collection of facts; and on the other, a 
marked incapacity of seeing the bearing and 
relative value of the facts when collected. 
His critical edition of the ‘ Vita Nuova’ is 
an excellent and thorough piece of work. 
Either in his own person or through a 
trustworthy deputy he has investigated all 
the thirty-five MSS. extant of the work, and 
has given the various readings in great 
abundance, besides a short description of 
each codex. These are of considerable 





variety in point of date, coming down well 
into the sixteenth century, for the ‘Vita 
Nuova,’ curiously enough, was not printed 
till 1576. Herr Beck states with confidence 
that most of these later MSS. are copied 
from the now missing one written by Boc- 
caccio, which he calls a; and here we seem 
to find evidence of the weakness above 
referred to. This particular MS. was accord- 
ing to him the source of several dating from 
the fifteenth and early sixteenth centuries. 
It is, however, assumed to be impossible that 
the very latest can have been taken from any 
of these, because the earlier ones show gaps 
which are correctly filled up in the later ; it 
may even be said to be taken as an abso- 
lute canon that a more complete MS. can 
never be descended from a less complete, or 
indeed a less complete from a more complete. 
But is it quite out of the question that other 
scribes may have done what Herr Beck 
assumes the writer of one existing MS. to 
have intended to do, viz., copy the bulk of 
his work from a MS. which was easily 
accessible to him, supplementing deficiencies 
or improving the text by reference to 
another, perhaps at a distance? People 
are apt to talk as if it was reserved for 
nineteenth century scholars to travel about 
or to send letters. Again, before we can 
say confidently that because ¢, f, or 7 was 
not taken from L, N, or 8, it must therefore 
have been taken straight from a, we have 
to show that we still possess every MS. ever 
written of the work. Herr Beck says, cor- 
rectly no doubt, that the editio princeps was 
based on a MS. belonging to his group 
a. We know more than that about it. 
The MS. from which it was printed 
was put into the hands of the editor 
Sermartelli by one Nicoli Carducci. One 
would think that it ought to be identifiable, 
if it were any one of those known to exist. 
Assuming that Sermartelli followed it faith- 
fully, it had in § 29 the reading ‘‘ comu- 
nione’’ for ‘comune opinione.” This is 
found, according to Herr Beck, in ten of the 
existing MSS., but of none of these ten does 
his description point to its identity with 
Carducci’s MS., while in nearly all of them 
it excludes such identity. Either then 
Carducci’s MS. is lost, and it may have 
been the missing link between a and 
some of those which are confidently asserted 
to have been copied directly from that MS., 
or else Sermartelli’s text is based ona colla- 
tion; and if his text, why not any of the 
MSS. after the first two or three? The 
search for ‘‘families of manuscripts’’ is, 
we are convinced, in most cases a snare and 
a delusion. 

As affording contiguous examples of un- 
sound and sound reasoning, one could not 
do better than quote a note of Herr Beck’s 
to § 41. In expounding, in his sententious 
way, a line in the following sonnet, Dante 
observes that in presence of the souls of the 
blessed, our intellect is in the position of 
‘‘s’ abbia si come’—weak eyes towards 
the sun. On the strength of a rare v.l., 
saglia, some ingenious if dullish person 
suggested as a further improvement 
‘*s’ abbaglia.’’ This, says Herr Beck, can- 
not stand for two reasons: (1) because 
Dante elsewhere uses averst in the same 
sense; (2) because in the passage of 


Aristotle here referred to the Latin version 
has ‘‘quemadmodum...... oculi ad lumen 





se habent, ita et intellectus,” &c. The first 
reason is, of course, absurd. Was Dante 
always bound to use the same form of ex. 
pression? On the other hand, the second jg 
simply conclusive. 

This last instance is an excellent case of 
what, as Herr Beck points out, and as has often 
been said in these columns, seems to afford 
by far the best chance of definitively estab. 
lishing the text in many doubtful passages 
of Dante, viz., to ascertain whether he wag 
following a suggestion derived from hig 
encyclopedic reading, and carefully note 
the words of the earlier author. Dr. Moore 
in his recent work has done much to further 
this branch of study; and the second book 
of Herr Beck’s which we have before us is 
modest essay in the same line. He confines 
himself to the metaphors, and occasionally 
is happy in noting a coincidence. As a rule, 
however, he is content to parallel passages 
merely on the strength of one or two words 
common to, orsimilarin, both; and sometimes 
he passes over the obvious origin of a phrase 
or metaphor in favour of something com- 
paratively farfetched. The common figure 
under which this life is spoken of as a road, 
a journey, a pilgrimage, and the like may 
be traced directly to one or two well-known 
passages in the New Testament, more espe- 
cially Hebrews xi. 14; and there was not the 
least need to drag St. Bonaventura into the 
question. The idea was a commonplace 
centuries before Bonaventura was born. 
The Epistle to the Hebrews, again, rather 
than any passage of Isaiah, is clearly re- 
sponsible for the word splendor in ‘Par. 
xiii. 53. Sometimes the suggested con- 
nexion is merely grotesque, as when, in 
illustration of Dante’s words, 

—— cosi lo santo viso 
A sé tracli con |’ antica rete, 
we find ‘‘ funes peccatorum circumplexi sunt 
me” from the Psalms. However, it is satis- 
factory to learn that Herr Beck read the 
Bible from 1884 to 1889. 

Under metaphors drawn from the sea we 
find in a note a reference to the sonnet 
‘“‘Guido, vorrei,’ from which we are sorry to 
learn that on the great Beatrice question he 
holds with the fantastic views of Bartoli 
rather than with the common sense of his 
countryman Gaspary. 

Dr. Kuhns’s little book must have been 
pleasant to write, but perhaps it is the 
kind of thing which Dante students would 
do better to write for themselves as an exer- 
cise than to read in the writing of another. 
All that really needed to be said on the sub- 
ject was said long ago by Dr. Church ina 
few pages of his essay, which every student 
knows, or ought to know. It was hardly 
necessary to collect every passage in which 
Dante alludes to any natural object or 
phenomenon. Dr. Kuhns has, however, 
called attention to some interesting verbal 
coincidences between Dante and _ earlier 
writers in various tongues, though here he 
has not always made the best use of his 
materials. He illustrates, for instance, the 
allusion to the cold nature of Saturn at the 
beginning of ‘Purg.’ xix. by a quotation 
from Claudius Ptolemeus which obviously 
should have been connected with ‘Par.’ xxii. 
145-6. Again, on the next page, d propos of 
the beautiful line ‘‘Par tremolando mattu- 





tina stella,” he quotes first (irrelevantly) 


| Rev. xxii. 16, and then a Middle High 
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German line, “ Laihten sin ougen sam ther 
morgensterre,” which is practically identical 
with ‘Inf.’ ii. 55, and should have been 

iven with it. It is all very well to say 
that Dante ‘‘could not have been in any 
way influenced” by certain other medizval 
writers; but there is reason to think that he 
may have been more familiar than is gener- 
ally supposed with recent and contemporary 
German books. 

Dr. Kuhns gives a list of passages in 
which Dante’s natural history was clearly 
derived from the ‘Trésor’ of Brunetto; and 
any one who has looked into that work 
could add more. Yet he quotes without 
comment the sapient remark of a Dr. Schiick, 
in a work with the promising name of 
‘Jahrbiicher fiir Philologie und Pidagogik,’ 
to the effect that it is not clear ‘‘ whether 
Dante, who knew the work, can have made 
any special use of it.’’ We can only rejoin 
that he certainly did use it. 

We had noted several places where the 
book shows signs of insufficient care in 
verification, but it is hardly necessary to 
recount them all. We should like, how- 
ever, to ask Dr. Kuhns where he finds the 
Roman Empire ‘‘ mystically represented as 
an apple-tree.”’ Quoting ‘ Purg.’ xviii. 78, 
he says, ‘‘Some texts read secchione.”’ Can 
he refer to a single text of any authority 
that reads anything else ? 








The Journal of Sir George Rooke. Edited by 

Oscar Browning. (Navy Records Society.) 
Tue Navy Records Society may be con- 
gratulated on this addition to their meri- 
torious publications. Sir George Rooke’s 
journal consists, for the most part, of brief 
and technical entries. But it includes copies 
of some interesting correspondence as well, 
while Mr. Oscar Browning’s introduction 
will enable the reader to get a clear idea 
of its general purport. Of the two episodes 
in Rooke’s career with which the volume 
deals, his bombardment of the Danish fleet 
before Copenhagen has not been made 
of much account by historians. Failure, 
however, would have meant war between 
Sweden and Denmark, and might have pre- 
cipitated a general European collision. The 
ambitious designs of Frederick IV. of Den- 
mark upon Sleswick-Holstein had, indeed, 
already put Charles XII. of Sweden on his 
mettle, while the Danish king was looking 
towards Russia and Saxony. The interven- 
tion of William III. of England as one of 
the guarantors of the Treaty of Altona be- 
came, therefore, a measure of statesmanlike 
precaution. ‘The operations that followed 
are described, we must confess, with a good 
deal more spirit in the extracts given by Mr. 
Browning from the despatches of Mr. Robin- 
son, our envoy at the Court of Stockholm, 
than in Rooke’s dry summary of events. 
The naval expert, however, will find profit 
in his record of the difficulties attending the 
Junction between the Swedes and the Anglo- 
Dutch fleet. The bombardments were not 
exactly successes, and the second was pro- 
bably intended less to damage the capital 
than to bring the Danish king to reason. 
It remained for Charles XII. to accomplish 
that feat by throwing a detachment of his 
army across the Sound into Seeland. The 
descent was cleverly covered by the allied 
fleets, and Frederick IV. speedily came to 





terms. Rooke upheld the traditions of the 
navy for courtesy by the elaborate compli- 
ments he addressed to the Swedish admiral, 
and by a letter in which he regretted that 
‘cette incomparable Princesse la Reine 
Mére” had been disturbed by the bom- 
bardment. He apologized profusely, and 
in more than tolerable French. His prudence 
appears in the precautions taken for securing 
the safe retirement of the Swedes, even 
though the Danes had signed the treaty of 
peace. 

The attempt on Cadiz was, of course, the 
somewhat inglorious opening of the war 
of the Spanish succession. Rooke, it is 
clear, disliked the enterprise from the first. 
He commented for Mr. Secretary Vernon’s 
instruction on the danger of coming into the 
Channel in the winter season ; and on French 
privateers, which would ‘“insult’’ our coast 
after the fleet had set sail. Later on he 
told the Committee of the House of Lords 
that ‘‘the taking Cadiz is more difficult 
than the taking Brest or Toulon, though 
I don’t say either of them is seizable.” 
He may have entertained doubts as to the 
fitness of the Duke of Ormonde as a military 
colleague, but, if so, he kept them to him- 
self. His qualms, at any rate, were justified 
by the event, for though the expedition 
captured an unimportant fort or two, no 
impression whatever was made on the town 
itself. In spite of the vigorous protest of 
Prince George of Hesse, the Council of War 
determined that the Austrian cause must be 
abandoned to its fate. ‘‘If,” he wrote, 


‘we should sail straight away for England, 
not only the Austrian interest would be lost 
for ever, and with this all those extirpated 
that are well inclined, and the promoters of 
them, but the kingdom of Portugal will declare 
again for France, the trade of England and 
their allies will be much weakened, and perhaps 
obliged to a shameful peace.” 


The Council of War resolved that no regard 
should be paid to the prince’s memorials, 
though it had great esteem for his person, 
and all due respect and honour for his 
quality, because he was not even mentioned 
in Sir George Rooke’s instructions. By a 
great stroke of luck there came the capture 
of the Plate fleet in Vigo Bay to brighten 
up bedimmed reputations. On that occa- 
sion the land and sea forces co-operated to 
good purpose. Ormonde landed and took 
a coast battery in the rear, while Rooke 
burst through the boom, and after a two 
hours’ engagement. annihilated the French 
and Spanish vessels. He returned to find 
himself the hero of the nation for the time 
being. The Speaker of the House of 
Commons adroitly disposed of the failure 
before Cadiz by the easy argument that 
somebody or other had been corrupted by 
French gold. Rooke must have experienced 
some uncomfortable moments before the 
Committee of the Lords. He met his ques- 
tioners adroitly, however, and, when in a 
corner, referred them to the decisions of the 
Council of War, which certainly did its 
best to bungle the business. In the result 
they reported that he ‘‘had done his duty, 
and behaved like a worthy and brave com- 
mander, with honour to the nation.” 











NEW NOVELS. 


Liza of Lambeth. By William Somerset 

Maugham. (Fisher Unwin.) 
Twetve months of the life of a young 
factory girl living in Lambeth are depicted 
by Mr. Maugham with uncompromising 
fidelity and care. Her lovers, her only rela- 
tive (a drunken mother), her holidays, and 
finally her death, are described and dis- 
cussed in singularly unvarnished language. 
Indeed, readers who prefer not to be brought 
into contact with some of the ugliest words 
and phrases in the language should be 
warned that Mr. Maugham’s book is not for 
them. On the other hand, those who wish 
to read of life as it is, without exaggeration 
and without modification, will have little 
difficulty in recognizing the merits of the 
volume. One scene alone will illustrate our 
meaning. Liza, who has been corrupted 
by a neighbour (a married man), is dying; 
in the next room her mother and a midwife 
are drinking, and the two older women 
discuss the merits of rival undertakers, and 
congratulate each other that the girl’s life 
is insured. The scene is described with 
some skill and without effort. ‘Liza of 
Lambeth’ is emphatically unpleasing as 
literature. 





A Rash Verdict. By Leslie Keith. 2 vols. 
(Bentley & Son.) 

‘A Rasu VerpvIcr’ is in some respects as good 
as the average novel, in others better. One 
reason why it perhaps fails to arouse interest 
is that it wears a slightly out-of-date air 
and manner, not sufficiently so to be quaint 
or amusing. To learn that the story had 
been written perhaps twenty years ago, and 
had only now been drawn from obscurity 
and a little remodelled, would surprise no 
one. It deals with a man’s ungenerous 
action, a woman’s mistake resulting there- 
from, and what followed on these incidents. 
The dialogue is quite undistinguished, but 
the author is not wholly without some under- 
standing of the phases of human nature. 
The characters are quietly, carefully, and 
not always unsuccessfully drawn. A few 
are natural and consistent enough, others 
are less so. 





Stapleton’s Luck. By Margery Hollis. 2 vols. 
(Bentley & Son.) 

THERE is not much romance or illusion in 
the narrative which describes the good and 
bad luck of Ralph Stapleton ; but the reader 
will find a well-constructed plot, straight- 
forward movement, and a natural sequence 
of cause and effect. Out in Australia 
Stapleton has lost his employer's money, 
which he was bringing from the bank in 
the shape of a bundle of notes. With it he 
lost his situation, and to some extent his 
character; and the greater part of these 
two volumes is occupied in detailing the 
efforts which he made to trace the missing 
notes. With such a plot, all depends upon 
the play of motive, the delineation of per- 
sons, and the brightness of the incidents. 
Where the hinge of a story is an invisible 
pocket-book rather than a poetic idea or a 
psychological study, there is no very exact- 
ing demand upon the talents of the author. 
The author tells her tale with adequate 
care and spirit. It is interesting, if not 
specially exciting. 
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The Choir Invisible. 
(Macmillan & Co.) 


Tuts is a novel of considerable charm. The 
historic sense is strong in Mr. Allen, who 
reproduces the Kentucky of 1795 with many 
characteristic touches of life and manners. 
The actors, too, in his quiet drama are not 
wanting in interest. Kitty the wayward 
—in view of her rejected lover’s later career 
we had almost added the wise—the black- 
smith, and the parson are no less attractive, 
though lightly sketched, than the fuller study 
of the cultivated and hard-working gentle- 
woman Mrs. Falconer. John Gray, the 
hero of the story, is good too, with his gift 
of high seriousness, and his rejection by 
Kitty is very proper and satisfactory. But 
his later failure to secure his real love by 
waiting seems unnatural and inconsistent 
with his steady, uncompromising character. 
Most of the writing is excellent, and full of 
effective touches. If anything, Mr. Allen 
is a little too fond of the grand style, which, 
however, he manages very well. There is a 
delicate literary flavour about many of his 
images ; sometimes they seem too directly 
reminiscent, as when he says: “It is the 
woman who bursts the whole grape of 
sorrow against the irrepressible palate.” 
To “flirt a person” sounds a little odd to 
an English ear, and suggests the idiom of 
the old lady who could not go to church 
because ‘‘ there was a party as sneered her 
boots.” 


By James Lane Allen. 


A Welsh Singer. By Allen Raine. (Hutchin- 
son & Co.) 


An idyl requires, to be genuine, the charac- 
teristics of a delicate picture or statuette: 
simple form, lifelike representation, finished 
workmanship, artistic tone, and pleasant 
expression. Allen Raine’s story comes very 
near to the possession of all these qualities ; 
but the author is content to label it as a 
novel, and no doubt that is a more accurate 
description. The Welsh scenes, and those 
which are centred in the two principal 
Welsh characters, Mifanwy and Ieuan, are 
truly idyllic. They are well conceived, true 
to life, and worked out in a dainty spirit. 
The increments of the story, which lengthen 
and harden the idyl into a novel, are tho 
less essential characters and incidents in 
London, after the brown-skinned Welsh 
shepherdess has been converted into a 
refined and cream-faced popular contralto; 
the unnaturally jealous soprano, who locks 
up her rival in the burning theatre, leaving 
her to apparently certain death; the hero’s 
unconvincing uncle and aunt; the shadowy 
Mrs. Roose, invented in order that Mifanwy 
may be known as “la belle Russe,” and 
give her silly name to a hybrid cigarette. 
There is some crude drawing in these ex- 
crescences; and Jeuan’s blindness in not 
recognizing the love of his boyhood, in 
spite of the growing of her wings, is not 
altogether probable. But the manner in 
which his eyes are opened at last is tho- 
roughly romantic, and almost restores the 
idyllic effects of the earlier chapters. On 
the whole, it may be said that Allen Raine 
has produced a very charming and delicate 
story. 





Gould. 


Seeing Him Through. 

(Routledge & Sons.) 
Tue author of this ‘‘ Racing Story,” as it is 
further entitled, is well known among a cer- 
tain “horsey” class of readers, from whom 
he has met with no small acceptance. All the 
wickedness of the turf is print to him, and 
he is an expert in everything else that apper- 
tains to horse-racing, both in this country 
and in Australia, where he was engaged 
for some years as editor or reporter, or 
both, for a sporting newspaper or news- 
papers. He appears also to have been 
thrown into some sort of theatrical society 
at the Antipodes. No wonder, then, that 
he colours his story Australian, and intro- 
duces personages who, for the most part, 
have more or less connexion with race- 
horses and the drama, or perhaps it would 
be more correct to say melodrama. On the 
present occasion there is far less horse-racing 
than the sub-title would have led us to ex- 
pect, but what little there is has, of course, 
the full flavour of that villainy without 
which any episode relating to the turf would 
lose more than three-quarters of its interest. 
The tale is in the main theatrical, one may 
say, because the elucidation of a mystery 
that hangs about the parentage of a certain 
beautiful, clever, and successfulactress must 
be considered the chief, if not the only object 
of this not particularly artistic composition. 
There is, however, a little scientific inter- 
mixture in the use which is made of a mar- 
vellous drug, for the identification whereof 
the author wisely omits to offer any instruc- 
tions. It has the miraculous property of 
making the person to whom an infinitesimal 
portion is administered surrender free 
agency, and forget and remember exactly 
what is convenient for the author, and of 
causing dogs that have been subjected to 
its influence to do precisely what they are 
bidden by a stranger speaking a language 
not understood by them. 


By Mrs. Hungerford. 


By Nat 


The Coming of Chloe. 
(White & Co.) 
WE had so recently an opportunity of esti- 
mating the work of the late Mrs. Hunger- 
ford that it is sufficient tosay the present book 
in no way alters our opinion of her merits, 
except that in ‘The Coming of Chloe,’ who 
is one of the most piquant of the lively girls 
in whom the author delighted, considerable 
ingenuity has been expended upon the plot. 
The question who Chloe is is very carefully 
complicated, and we are as much in the 
dark as the family of that gentle lady Mrs. 
Fitzgerald, into whose circle the audacious 
but womanly coquette is launched as a 
‘paying guest.” In that circle she enjoys 
herself greatly, and manages to have all 
the men, including the saturnine Tom Lloyd, 
at her beck and call. The love-making 
between Tom and Olivia, and Chloe and 
Granby, is quite in the writer’s best manner. 
The clumsy jest about fig-trees is also un- 

fortunately characteristic. 


Lady Mary’s Experiences. 
Jocelyn. (White & Co.) 
Lapy Mary Merron is a very charming 
young widow, who spends some of her large 
fortune in exploring and discovering the 
secrets of a haunted house. She is accom- 
panied by a woman friend of much moral 


By Mrs. Robert 





courage, who is physically supported by a 
revolver, and by a bulldog of uncertain 
temper and pedigree. With the help of 
the landlord and his brother they manage 
to picnic not uncomfortably in the Grey 
Hall. The excessive prolixity with which 
their life there is detailed makes the book 
heavier reading than one expects from the 
author, and there is a sort of embarrass. 
ment in dealing with the characters, the 
rather promising Annie Cuthbert, the care. 
taker’s daughter, being introduced only to 
be dropped, and the imbecility of old Mrs, 
Worthington, the nurse, proving a poor 
substitute. 


The Type-Writer Girl. 
Rayner. (Pearson.) 

A story that is nearly devoid of construc- 
tive skill, and yet full of amusing passages, 
does not present many features of interest 
to the critic. To the general reader we 
imagine it will have much more attraction, 
especially to the ‘‘ ten thousand type-writer 
girls” who “crowd London to-day,” and 
whose lives are said to be deficient in 
‘“‘love-interest.”” ‘I am but an amateur 
story-teller,’”’ says the American writer of 
the volume, and she asks the reader to “let 
me tell it in my own wayward way,” with 
an amusing disregard for grammar, and at 
the risk of enriching the language with 
many a new preterite. ‘The Type- Writer 
Girl’ is a story of to-day. It is wholesome 
in tone, and merits a better title than that 
with which it is provided. 


By Olive Pratt 








PLAUTINE LITERATURE, 


Plauti Bacchides. Edited by J. McCosh, 
M.A. (Methuen & Co.)—Great toil, as we 
gladly acknowledge, has been expended upon 
this edition of a rarely edited play, and a 
genuine love for classical literature is con- 
spicuous throughout the volume. But a careful 
perusal has forced upon us the conclusion that 
all the editor's industry and enthusiasm have 
enabled him to secure but little fruit. He has 
thumbed his Plautus as few scholars have ; and 
he has read much of the best literature bearing 
upon the author. But his critical faculty has 
not been sufficiently trained, and his general 
knowledge is not wide enough or sound enough 
to guarantee success. Future editors will do 
well not to neglect the material which he has 
gathered ; but it cannot be profitably used 
without the utmost caution. The best service 
which Mr. McCosh has performed lies in his 
examples, collected from Plautus himself, of 
Plautine phrases and usages. But they are put 
together without due regard to disputed or con- 
flicting readings ; and they often do not illus- 
trate the points in respect of which they are 
quoted. For example, on p. li reference 18 
made to ‘Persa,’ 4, 4, 21, for proinde used before 
a consonant ; but the Ambrosian palimpsest 
there gives proin, not proinde ; and on p. 924 
number of passages are collected in illustration 
of qui (how ?), some of which contain uses of 
qui that are quite different. There is often 
want of lucidity about the notes—due partly to 
roughness in the English, and partly to laxness 
in arrangement and reasoning—which is some- 
what trying to the reader. Mr. McCosh stands 
forward as an uncompromising champion of the 
MSS. against the critics. But the informa- 
tion which he supplies concerning the 
MSS. themselves leaves at many points 
much to be desired. On p. xxiv there is a0 
odd statement about the ‘‘vetus codex” (B): 
‘*Tt contains the whole twenty comedies, an 
also the names of two—the ‘ Vidularia ’ and 
the ‘Querolus ’—which have been lost.” The 
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‘Querolus’ is, of course, no play of Plautus, and 
is so far from being lost that this very MS. B 
ives its text in full. Considering the labour 
which the editor has devoted to many portions 
of his task, it is strange that he should not have 
taken more trouble to ascertain precisely the 
readings of the Ambrosian palimpsest (A) and 
to weigh their value. According to A, v. 517 
ends with narret (or narres) logos. This is made 
absolutely clear by Goetz (1887) and by Stude- 
mund in his ‘ ogee ” (1889) ; but in Mr. 
McCosh’s note Goetz is represented as resting 
narret (as the reading of A) on the authority of 
Geppert, whereas he expressly refers to Stude- 
mund, and only mentions Geppert as having 
given at this point an imperfect report of A ; 
and, again, Mr. McCosh states that iocos is 
found in A. Nothing whatever is said by the 
editor about the important omission of eleven 
lines in A (vv. 541 sq.), or about the fact that 
A has vv. 668-9 in the right order. And in 
many other places where the evidence of A 
is important it is either imperfectly given or 
ignored. The critical principles of the editor 
are, as has been stated, ultra - conservative. 
Practically (excepting at a few points) the 
readings of B are taken as infallible. The con- 
tention is not the familiar one that whatever 
faults B may have, we cannot with any certainty 
correct them ; but rather ‘‘ B” and ‘ Plautus ”’ 
are convertible terms. Emendations which 
proceed on metrical grounds are treated with 
even greater contempt than others. Scarcely 
any metrical obstacles are too great for the 
editor to overleap. He is not troubled by 
an iambic line which ends with the 
words ‘‘una ut sit,” and this ending he 
places on a level with ‘‘ qualis sit,” ‘‘ occidistis 
me,” and the like (p. xxxii), Any amount 
of hiatus is deemed admissible. Indeed, 
it is proposed (not exactly in accordance with 
the MSS.) to begin one line (222) with domi | 
est, and to end another (227) with letwli | awreos. 
In view of these instances, and much else in the 
edition, it is not easy to see why illa should 
have been changed to illac in v. 578, all that 
is gained thereby being the avoidance of hiatus. 
Oftentimes some further information about the 
scansion of particular lines would have been 
welcome. In v. 798, for example, it seems 
hard to avoid making the last syllable of eho 
long, an unparalleled quantity for the word. 
Among curious pronouncements about matters 
metrical is the following : ‘‘ iocén and vidén can 
be accounted for by the rule that » final is short, 
when, of course, the vowel must be short” 
{p. xlix). And the following: ‘‘ We have no 


point to his breast and say, ‘‘ When this man 
here within (my very self) is within (the house).” 
In v. 937, ‘‘ita res successit meliusque adhuc,” 
the last words are construed ‘‘and pretty well 
so far.” A still more extraordinary rendering is 
that of ‘‘ pedibus tormentum ” in v. 924, ‘‘tor- 
ture by vermin.” Sometimes the attempts to 
prop up MS. readings amount to nothing but 
trifling with language; for this a note on 
**solvam militem ” in v. 1056 may be consulted, 
and another on v. 960. Sometimes very feeble 
support is called in from outside, as when it is 
sought to bolster up the expression ‘‘ male con- 
sulere aliquem,” with the sense of ‘‘m. c. 
alicui,” by an appeal to an unspecified passage 
of Festus (note on v. 561). Probably the 
allusion is to certain words in the excerpts of 
Paulus (p. 41): ‘‘consulas antiqui ponebant non 
tantum pro consilium petas et perconteris, sed 
etiam pro iudices et statuas.” But this has evi- 
dently no bearing on the matter. Perhaps the 
most remarkable defence of a MS. corruption 
which the editor makes is that of Theothimum in 
v. 303. Plautus is said to have substituted th 
for t in this word, because it befitted the vulgar 
style of the slave who is the speaker. But if 
Mr. McCosh had carried out strictly his oft- 
enunciated principles, he would not have 
adopted any emendation, even of the most 
trivial kind. We read in a note on v. 450: 
‘* R[itsch]], Fleck[eisen], and Uss[ing] condemn 
the reading ; as they have nothing to substitute 
but conjectures, I gladly follow the MSS.” 
What can any scholar substitute for a corrupt 
traditional text but conjectures? Again (note 
on v. 252), ‘‘ transposition is the most objection- 
able method of emendation.” In face of the 
facts of paleography such a doctrine is start- 
ling; and the writer himself is more than 
once driven to adopt ‘‘the most objec- 
tionable method of emendation.” ‘The 
grammatical notes are often mistaken and 
often difficult to understand. Thus it is hard 
to make anything of the assertion that ‘‘ quid- 
quid is used by Plautus as an emphatic interro- 
gative substantive” (p. 86); or that ‘‘ faxo is 
followed by future, with wt omitted” (p. 148) ; 
or that ‘‘ the Latin for ‘he ought to have been’ 
is not esse oportuit or oportebat, but fuisse 
oportet”’ (p. 175). On p. 137 there is a discus- 
sion of esse as ‘‘a verb of complete predication ” 
which we have found utterly unfathomable. 
On p. 129, remarking on the curious sequence 
in uelim...dederit (for which duit has been often 
substituted), the editor writes: ‘‘dederit: fora 
fut.; a principal verb ; not a subordinate depen. 
on ut to be supplied.” But the translations 
given in the remainder of the note (which is 





authority for a word termentum with the mean- 
ing of detrimentum except Festus. Why is it 
not written trimentwm, as detrimentum from the 
same root is written? A plausible answer would 
be that termentum is pronounced with first 
syllable long, and trimentum would have the 
first short ” (note on v. 924). In connexion with 
the passage last quoted it may be mentioned 
that the editor attacks some readings because 
they involve usages unexampled in Plautus or 
in Latin altogether, and defends others in spite 
of their being open to the same objection. One 
of the commonest errors in MSS. is dii for di, 
and Mr. McCosh has been constrained himself 
to correct this error in several places. But in 
¥. 252 he takes it upon him to defend it by 
assuming that d7i is nominative plural of a noun 
dius, with the sense of deus. The only support 
he provides for this monstrosity is the phrase 
medius fidius, and he remarks: ‘It is no objec- 
tion to the explanation of dii given here that 

utus does not use it elsewhere.” After this, 
what need to object to forms like accipitrina 
(V. 271) for the reason that they are unusual ? 

ong weapons used in the defence of MSS., per- 

ps the most time-worn is that of forced trans- 

on, and it is in this volume often employed on 
desperate service. Thus in v. 138 the reading 


accepted is ‘*quom hic intus intus sit et cum 
amica adcubet,” and the speaker is supposed to 








hard to comprehend) imply a dependent verb 
and nothing else; and not a word is said of 
other unusual sequences which occur in archaic 
Latin. Commenting on the verbs dempsit and 
reddidit in the following passage (vv. 659, 660), 
‘*sed lubet scire quantum aurum erus sibi | 
dempsit et ecquid suo reddidit patri,” Mr. 
McCosh remarks, ‘‘ The verbs and their subjects 
are not dependent on scire, hence the indica- 
tive.” The explanation, of course, explains 
nothing. 





respects: the readings of A and occasionally of 
the other MSS. are not made sufficiently clear, 
and the source of the corrections incorporated 
in the text is often not stated. Thus v. 68 is 
rightly said to beabsent from Band C, but nothing 
is said of A; from this, and from the fact that only 
the last letter of the line is printed in italic type 
in the text, it might be concluded that the whole 
line, as printed in the text, may be read in A, 
which is not the case. We do not know what 
is the meaning of the marks over the vowels in 
alid alia, given as the reading of C in v. 47, and 
in magnific, the reading of A in v. 166. The 
introduction contains some vague statements, to 
which it is hard to attach a precise meaning ; 
thus (p. xv) ‘‘there seems little doubt that 
Cicero in his speeches and philosophical works 
was a mere stylist, whose perversions of the 
Latin language even his contemporaries were 
surprised at.” Where is the evidence that 
Cicero was regarded by his contemporaries 
as a ‘‘perverter of the Latin language”? 
Some of them deemed him a bad rhetorician, 
and others objected to his introduction of new 
phrases to represent Greek technical terms. 
But these matters cannot be what Mr. Auden 
has in view. Again, what is meant by calling 
Cicero ‘‘a mere stylist”? In what sense is he 
more or less so than Livy, Tacitus, or hundreds 
of other great writers? In the notes there are 
not a few points which challenge dissent. At 
v. 68 it is stated that there was once a coin 
named libella ; but the probabilities are against 
this, see the ‘ Dictionary of Antiquities’ (new 


ed.), s.v. In v. 287, ‘si amabas, invenires 
mutuum,” Mr. Auden calls the subjunctive 
‘*jussive.” It is hard to see why any subjunc- 


tive in a complete conditional sentence should 
be called by this name; nor is it advisable to 
teach students to confound such a subjunctive 
with one like that in ‘‘tu dictis, Albane, 
maneres.” Some of the parallels quoted are no 
parallels at all, from any point of view. There 
is nothing to distinguish ‘‘ quae si non essent, 
vererer,” in Cicero, ‘Pro Plancio,’ § 72, from 
hundreds of other conditional sentences. It is 
surprising to find Hofmann’s idea of ‘‘ absolute 
and relative time” set before the reader in a 
note on v. 477, without a hint of the destructive 
criticism to which the notion has been sub- 
jected, particularly by Prof. W. Gardner Hale. 
In commenting on the phrase bona scaeva in 
v. 1141 the editor says, ‘‘ we should have ex- 
pected it to be used of bad omens especially,” 
thus ignoring the abundant evidence there is to 
show that in early Roman times a sign appearing 
on the left of the observer was regarded as 
auspicious. 

An Introduction to Latin Textual Emenda- 
tion, based on the Text of Plautus. By W. M. 
Lindsay. (Macmillan.)—Mr. Lindsay has ex- 
panded some lectures given at Oxford into an 
admirable little book. It fills a gap in the 
series of text-books accessible to the English 
student ; and even in foreign languages there 
is nothing which covers the same ground. The 
principle of basing an elementary treatise upon 
the text of a single author is undoubtedly 
sound, and there is no other author whose text 





The Pseudolus of Plautus. Edited by H. W. 
Auden. (Cambridge, University Press.) — It 
has become within the last twenty years a com- 
paratively easy matter for a careful scholar to 
produce a satisfactory school edition of a Plautine 
play. Mr. Auden has accomplished his task in 
a workmanlike fashion, but his edition is hardly 
so good as several English school editions of 
other comedies which have appeared in recent 
years, There are some marks of haste about 
the book, both in the introduction and in the 
commentary, and the attention of the reader is 
not drawn to a good many important points in 
the metre and language of the play. Two or 
three pages added to the notes might have 
served to make the edition greatly more useful. 


would serve the purpose half so well as that of 
Plautus. Mr. Lindsay first supplies an intro- 
duction describing the condition of the Plautine 
text ; then seven chapters, each devoted to a 
particular class of errors found in the MSS.; 
then three appendices—one on the archetype of 
the Palatine codices of Plautus ; another con- 
taining a specimen of a critical apparatus, 
written with constant reference to the facts of 
palaography ; while the last provides practical 
directions for collating a Latin MS. The whole 
constitutes an introduction to Latin paleo- 
graphy on which it will be hard to improve. 
It is to be hoped that the small volume will be 
thoroughly absorbed by English editors of 
classical texts as well as by advanced university 
students. The most attractive portions of the 





The utility of the ‘“‘critical appendix” is 
seriously impaired by its incompleteness in two 


hook are those in which Mr. Lindsay applies 
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palzographical principles to corrupt Plautine 
lines and produces emendations of his own. 
These are often works of art in their way. 
Thus, in the ‘Truculentus,’ 1. 50, the Pala- 
tine MS. B gives a puzzling word iteca. This 
is explained as a contraction of intercepta, with 
an appeal to 1. 583 of the same play, where 
accepta appeared in the archetype as aca 
oracca. Take, again, ‘Stichus,’ ]. 700, ‘‘amica 
uter utri accumbamus. Abi tu sane superior.” 
Two slaves who are going to carouse with a lady 
are discussing how they are to settle the ques- 
tion who is to preside at the feast. Mr. Lindsay 
reads mica, the imperative of micare (sc. digitis). 
The slaves may well have settled their doubt by 
resort to the game of ‘‘ mora,” just as we resort 
to the tossing of a coin. Any copyist might in 
the circumstances introduce amica here. Of 
Mr. Lindsay’s numerous emendations every one 
has a rational basis ; all are ingenious ; not one 
is absurd. He shows himself a complete master 
of Plautine criticism. 








LOCAL HISTORY. 


Gloucestershire Notes and Queries. Vol. VII. 
Parts I.-IIf{. (London, Phillimore; Bristol, 
George.) — The ‘Notes of the Quarter’ is a 
commendable feature, for as the years go on 
we shall have a useful chronicle of noteworthy 
events which have occurred in the county. We 
all of us know how difficult it is to procure 
information regarding local events of only a few 
years ago. Commonly the single resource we 
have is a file of some newspaper, and that 
usually can be examined only at the office of 
the publisher or in the British Museum. The 
record of the monumental brasses of the county 
is still continued, and will—as it is paged sepa- 
rately—form an attractive and useful handbook 
when it is complete. The engravings are rather 
fragmentary, but seem to be accurate, and the 
descriptions are clear and concise. It is im- 
portant to have trustworthy descriptions of 
these old memorials of the dead, especially 
of those wherein portraiture has been striven 
after. Not to mention higher motives, they 
are invaluable as helps for the students of 
costume. At Northleach there is a brass com- 
memorating John Taylour and Joan his wife. 
He was a ‘‘wolman.” The date is given as 
about 1490. It furnishes another instance of 
prayer-beads of a different arrangement from 
those now in use. On Taylour’s left side, we 
are told, is ‘‘a rosary of twelve beads, i.e., five 
small beads and one large one on each string ; 
one end terminates in a tassel, and to the other 
end is attached a signet ring.” The practice 
of utilizing the rosary for carrying the signet 
is curious ; we think, but are not sure, that 
other examples of the custom are known. On 
a sixteenth century brass at Minchinhampton, 
commemorating John Hampton, gent., nine 
children are represented ; one of them, Alice, is 
dressed as a nun. The figure is of interest as 
showing what nuns were like in the last days 
of English monasticism. We wonder whether 
any expert, from the little engraving here given, 
can identify the order to which Alice Hampton 
belonged. ‘*She wears the veil headdress, a 
cape over her shoulders, a mantle open in front, 
revealing her gown with tight sleeves, and girt 
with a loose hip girdle, from which hangs in 
front a rosary of 14 beads.” The brass of a 
civilian at Sevenhampton, circa 1490, also shows 
prayer-beads, but they were probably arranged 
after the modern fashion. The interesting 
account of St. Mary’s, Cheltenham, records the 
removal of the rood-loft in 1813. Among the 
things not swept away at that time was an oak 
communion table, dated 1638. It is in the 
church still, and we trust will be carefully 
preserved, for communion tables which can be 
proved to be of an earlier date than the Restora- 
tion are very rare. The late Mr. John Henry 
Parker, indeed, seemed to question their very 
existence. He was wrong, however, as the 





Cheltenham table proves. Another dated ex- 
ample occurs at Bottesford, near Brigg, Lincoln- 
shire, which is inscribed on the front ledge 
“The gift of Mrs. Edyth Parkins, who died 
May 17, 1633.” We are thankful for the en- 
graving of Gloucester, Massachusetts, and for 
the external and internal views of St. Mary’s, 
Cheltenham, but would gladly have dispensed 
with the things which bring St. Paul’s College 
in that town before us. There are many objects 
of interest in Gloucestershire which await illus- 
tration ; it is therefore hardly becoming in an 
historical journal to trouble us with views of 
buildings which have neither art nor antiquity 
to recommend them. 


Oxford and its Colleges, by Mr. J. Wells, illus- 
trated by Mr. Edmund H. New(Methuen & Co.), 
is a pretty little book, resembling in its contents 
the work entitled ‘The Colleges of Oxford,’ by 
various authors, which Mr. Andrew Clark edited 
six years ago, and to which the present writer 
makes due acknowledgment. But Mr. Wells 
has done a good deal more than compile from 
his predecessors. His accounts of the archi- 
tectural growth of the college buildings bear 
evidence of careful personal study, though of a 
somewhat one-sided taste; and into his historical 
sketches of the different colleges he has infused 
a certain unity of spirit which was wanting in 
Mr. Clark’s book. Writing, of course, on a 
much smaller scale, he has been able to omit 
a great deal of the details of the history and to 
fix his attention upon those features of it which 
appear to him still to possess a living interest. 
He has produced a capital guide-book, well 
printed on thin paper and handy for the pocket. 
It is remarkably accurate in its facts, and we 
have noticed but few mistakes, and these of no 
great importance; there are, however, a good 
number of misprints, of which ‘‘ Raphael Meuss” 
(for Mengs), on p. 145, is an obvious example. 
Within his limits it was impossible for Mr. 
Wells to go very deep into the history of the 
Oxford colleges. No one will gain any clear 
idea from him of the fundamental differences 
in the constitutional types they represent, dif- 
ferences which, until recent changes, gave each 
of them an individual—one may almost say a 
personal—character. The fellows and scholars 
are mentioned from time to time, but we are 
not told that the two terms were originally 
synonymous, and that the lower range was only 
differentiated in the course of centuries. Oriel, 
for instance, had no scholars until some forty 
years ago, and the Balliol scholars were de- 
veloped out of servitors. It is only in the more 
modern colleges that the twofold arrangement 
is definitely organized. On the other hand, Mr. 
Wells misses no opportunity of showing how 
college teaching began and grew up, and he 
throws life into his narrative by grouping the 
history of each college round the great names 
associated with it, though inevitably this record 
of famous men tends to degenerate at times into 
a mere catalogue. His chief fault is that he 
cannot resist the temptation, which besets the 
popular lecturer, of dragging in tags of general 
English history in season and out of season. 
What, for instance, without further explanation, 
is the use of the following remark appended to 
an account of Laud’s work at Oxford and for 
Oxford ?— 

“At the same time it must be admitted that Laud 
did not extend to divergences of ritual the liberty 
which he was ready to grant to religious thought ; 
his methods for suppressing his opponents were 
those of his age. With political liberty he had 
little sympathy. Hence it was natural that Oxford 
should be the Royalist capital of England.” 
Surplusage of this sort occurs too often, and 
makes one feel that Mr. Wells is rather ‘‘ writing 
down” to an audience—perhaps to the Univer- 
sity Extension meeting at Oxford, for which 
the publication of his book appears to have been 
appropriately timed. On the other hand, his 


remarks on recent Oxford characters and events 
and his criticisms of recent ‘‘new buildings” 





. . ae 
are entertaining and, as a rule, just, though 
here and there one meets with a sentence which 
comes rather strangely from one who holds at 
the moment the office of Senior Proctor. The 
illustrations by Mr. New, though not always 
well chosen, are a charming addition to the 
book. We do not know why Exeter and Brage. 
nose, Pembroke and Hertford Colleges should 
alone be unrepresented in these drawings. The 
view of Exeter from the fellows’ garden is one 
of the most picturesque in Oxford; and that 
of the Camera from the north-west corner of 
Brasenose quadrangle is far more striking than 
that from the back quadrangle of All Souls’, 
which is here given. Pembroke and Hertford 
are, no doubt, more difficult subjects ; but the 
old hall of the former—now the library—might 
at least have been shown, as the smallest speci- 
men of its class. 








SCANDINAVIAN PHILOLOGY. 


Friesch Woordenboek, _Bewerkt door Waling 
Dijkstraen F. Buitenrust Hettema, benevensLijst 
van Friesche Eigennomen bewerkt door Johan 
Winkler. (Leeuwarden, Meijer & Schaafsma.) 
— Modern Frisian is now chiefly represented by 
the West Frisian peasant dialect spoken in the 
Dutch province of Friesland, especially in its 
western portion, extending from Hindelopen to 
Leeuwarden and Franeker and the adjacent dis- 
tricts. What is generally called East Frisian— 
that is to say, the language of the people dwell- 
ing between the Ems and the Weser—is, for the 
most part, Low German, while the so-called 
North Frisian, still spoken on the west coast of 
Sleswick and South Jutland, is more or less 
obliterated by Danish and Low German elements, 
and, except in the remote islands of Sylt, Féhr, 
and Amrum, is rapidly disappearing. Very 
different is the case with the West Frisian dia- 
lect. This last relic of the once far-extending 
old Frisian tongue still lives a vigorous life 
within a narrow area. For more than two cen- 
turies it has successfully resisted the inroads of 
Dutch ; it can boast of at least half a dozen 
remarkable poets and novelists; it has more 
than one special organ to champion its cause, 
a learned academy (Selskip for Friske Tael end 
Skriftenkennisse) as the special custodian of its 
purity ; and a group of distinguished Frisian 
philologists, assisted by the Estates of Friesland, 
are now doing their best to provide it with a 
standard lexicon. The initiative in this respect 
was taken indeed, some twenty years ago, by 
Justus Halbertsma ; but death interrupted the 
work, and his ‘ Lexicon Frisicum,’ published at 
the Hague by his son Tiallangius in 1874, is buts 
noble fragment : it ends in the middle of letter 
F. Halbertsma bequeathed to the Estates of 
his native province his rich MS. lists of Frisian 
words, proverbs, idioms, &c.—which, during the 
course of along life, he had laboriously collected, 
partly from the mouths of the people, partly 
from the works of Frisian authors—with the 
request that the Estates would publish these 
philological treasures either independently or 
as a continuation of his ‘Lexicon Frisicum. 
After a somewhat long delay the legatees decided 
to adopt the former course, and a junto of 
scholars was appointed to compile a complete 
and independent dictionary, the first number of 
which is now before us. So far as one can judge 
from a mere particle, the work promises to be 
excellent. In arrangement and classification It 
marks a great advance upon Halbertsmas 
‘Lexicon,’ the best part of which, moreover, 
is to be incorporated in the present dictionary. 
For it cannot be denied that Halbertsmas 
method of arrangement was often confusing, 
not to say irritating, while his system of ortho- 
graphy appears painfully antiquated already. 
The new dictionary is entirely free from these 
defects. It is compiled on the best scientific 
principles, and no scholar who consults it has 
any one but himself to blame if he has the 
slightest difficulty in finding the word he wants. 
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——— 
The prese ‘ 7 
iving in many cases Latin, French, English, 
and German equivalents of Frisian words in 
addition to the running Dutch interpretation. 


Abriss der altnordischen  (altislindischen) 
Grammatik. Von A. Noreen. (Halle, Nie- 
meyer. )}—We reviewed in these columns, a 
little more than two years ago, Prof. 
Holthausen’s excellent ‘ Altislindisches Ele- 
mentarbuch,’ one of the first manuals for the 
study of Old Norse published in German. Prof. 
Noreen’s ‘ Abriss’ is, as its title implies, a still 
more elementary essay in the same direction. 
As might have been expected from its distin- 
guished author’s mastery of his subject, it 
isa most thorough and scholarly compendium, 
equally lucid and exact. Even advanced 
students of Icelandic will find it useful, while 
beginners should make it a stepping - stone 
to the more elaborate ‘ Altnordische Gram- 
matik,’ by the same author. 


Flores Saga ok Blankifleur. Herausgegeben 
yon Eugen K6lbing. (Halle, Niemeyer.) — 
Herr Kolbing, whose excellent editions of the 
more notable of the old French romances and 
chansons de geste and their derivatives, the 
so-called Lygi-sdgur or fable sagas, are held in 
high esteem by all students of medizeval litera- 
ture and philology, now gives fresh proof of 
careful and lucid scholarship by his present 
contribution to the well-known ‘‘ Altnordische 
Saga-Bibliothek.”” A new edition of the Ice- 
landic version of ‘Floire et Blanceflor’ was 
certainly wanted. The one other existing 
edition, published nearly fifty years ago by 
Brynjélfr Snorrason, was not, indeed, with- 
out its merits ; but Snorrason was frequently 
careless, and his work stood very much in need 
of revision. The present editor has evidently 
used the somewhat fragmentary documents at 
his disposal with extreme care, and the result 
of his labours is as approximately correct a text 
ascan reasonably be expected. Into the interest- 
ing but difficult question of the source of the 
original romance Herr Kélbing— wisely, we 
think—resists the temptation of entering. Most 
literary historians, following Du Méril, are now 
in favour of a Byzantine origin, although others 
point rather to Spain or Southern France as its 
birthplace. From the fact that versions of the 
romance exist in almost every European lan- 
guage (including Bohemian) it is evident that 
the Rose Youth and the Lily-white Maid (for 
that, of course, is the real interpretation of 
Floire and Blanceflor) were as popular with 
medieval readers or hearers as were those 
other famous couples, Tristram and Isolt and 
Dido and Aneas. It is interesting to note that 
the Icelandic adapter, while, in the main, 
conscientiously following his original, has 
endeavoured to give the almost too gentle 
Fléres something more of a martial temperament 
he possesses in the old French versions, 
and we quite agree with Herr Kélbing that the 
slight Icelandic variations of the original story 
are distinct improvements. 


Norges Gamle Lov indtil 1387: Femte Bands 2 
de Hefte indeholdende Glossarium og Anhang. 
Udgivet ved Gustav Storm og Ebbe Hertzberg. 
(Christiania, Gréndahl.)—The present volume 
concludes the edition of Norway’s ancient laws 
up to 1387, the preceding volume of which was 
teviewed in these columns on February 11th, 
1893. It consists of an imposing glossary, more 
than eight hundred large octavo pages in length, 
compiled by Prof. Ebbe Hertzberg, with whose 
juridical studies, notably ‘De Nordiske Rets 
Kilder,’ all students of N orwegian jurisprudence 
are, we hope, by this time sufficiently familiar. 
The work, which represents the labour of many 
years, and is supplemented by (1) a register of 
the Latin words, and (2) a list of the personal 
and place names occurring in the original texts, 
'§ without doubt a most vajuable contribution 
to Old Norse lexicography, and can fairly take 














nt editors have also acted wisely in | and Fritzner. We congratulate all concerned 


on the accomplishment of this monumental 
enterprise, and trust that the Storthing will 
speedily enable the present editors to carry out 
their original plan of publishing a second series 
of the laws of Norway, embracing the period 
between 1387 and 1687, by liberally supplying 
them with the funds, especially as we are given 
to understand that the project has already 
received the royal sanction. 

Det Arnamagneanske Haandskrift 310 quarto: 
Saga Olafs Konwngs Tryggvasonar er ritadi Oddr 
muncr. Udgivet for det Norske Historiske 
Kilderskriftfond af P. Groth. (Christiania, 
Gréndahl.)—Cod. Am. 310, quarto, to give 
this important MS. its technical title, is in- 
teresting historically as one of the main sources 
of the biography of King Olaf Tryggvason (974- 
1000?) (as such it was largely used by Snorri 
Sturluson and earlier writers), and linguistically 
on account of its many peculiarities of style and 
spelling, which point to the fact of its being a 
direct translation or adaptation of a lost Latin 
original. We have no space to follow the learned 
editor through his exhaustive analysis of the 
MS. : suftice it to say that, after the most care- 
ful examination, he arrives at the conclusion, 
supported by very close and cogent reasoning, 
that it was written in Norway, or, at any rate, 
by a Norwegian, certainly in the thirteenth 
century, and very probably in the earlier part 
of that century. Thus Oddr’s work, as Dr. Groth 
rightly insists, is an original document of the 
first rank. We think also he has succeeded in 
vindicating, to some extent, the literary value 
of the monk of Thingeyre’s history as against 
the disparaging verdict of Prof. Storm, who 
held that Oddr was little better than a jejune 
copyist. The man who gave the story of the 
great sea-fight at Svolpr its classical form has 
certainly some claim to be regarded, if not as a 
master of style, still at least as a good handi- 
craftsman in that difficult art. 








OUR LIBRARY TABLE, 


Tue preface to Sir Walter Scott (Oliphant, 
Anderson & Ferrier) shows that Prof. Saints- 
bury feels the need of some justification for 
‘¢ another little book about Scott,” and to furnish 
it he points to the recent publication of the 
‘Journal,’ the ‘ Familiar Letters,’ and Mr. 
Lang’s ‘Lockhart.’ But he does not, and, in- 
deed, in a book written on this scale could not, 
make any considerable use of these authorities, 
The best justification must lie in the character 
of the ‘‘little book” itself. As it happens, 
Mr. Leslie Stephen has just proved, in the 
‘ Dictionary of National Biography,’ that it is 
possible to condense within a few pages an 
account of Scott and to make it interesting. 
Prof. Saintsbury is less successful. His most 
conspicuous merits are generosity of criticism 
and a judgment sober and generally sound. 
His defence of Scott’s treatment of the old 
ballads is excellent ; and there is good sense in 
what he says about the publishing risks which 
Scott took and induced others to take. With 
reference to the vexed question of the Ballan- 
tynes he accepts in substance the account of 
Lockhart, and takes a view considerably more 
favourable to Scott than that of Mr. Leslie 
Stephen. The literary criticism is the best part 
of the book, yet there are some judgments that 
provoke dissent. Thus Prof. Saintsbury seems 
to set ‘The Pirate’ above ‘The Fortunes of 
Nigel’; and most of those who are familiar with 
Scotland and the Scotch dialect will marvel to 
find ascribed to national prejudice Lockhart's 
judgment that ‘Ivanhoe’ is ‘‘less in genius 
than its purely Scottish predecessors.” A 
strange remark on p. 18 and a strange note on 
p. 19 suggest that the want of such familiarity 
may explain Prof. Saintsbury’s own judgment. 
He thinks it necessary to account for the use of 


in the Grassmarket, and afterwards adds in a note 
that it has been pointed out to him that Fer- 
gusson has ‘‘whumble” in ‘The Rising of the 
Session.’ But why all this pother? The word 
is in common use, colloquially, to the present 
day, and there is literary evidence of its use 
through a period of more than three hundred 
years. Scott may have heard the word in the 
Grassmarket, but he knew it from a dozen other 
sources as well. Prof. Saintsbury has several 
irritating tricks of style. He is too fond of 
references and quotations, and also of the 
use of the personal pronoun I. Moreover, 
the structure of his sentences is sometimes 
too familiar and colloquial, sometimes heavy 
and lumbering. The following is a specimen, 
somewhat worse than usual :— 

‘** That the end is even more than usually huddled, 
that the beginning may perhaps have dawdled a 
little over commercial details (I do not think so 
myself, but Lady Louisa Stuart did), and that the 
distribution of time, which lingers over weeks and 
months before and after it devotes almost the major 
part of the book to the events of forty-eight hours, 
is irregular, even in the eyes of those who are not 
serfs to the unities, cannot be denied.” 

WE are accustomed to obtain from the United 
States remarkable books on the philosophy of 
European institutions and on their working. 
The Faculty of Political Science of Columbia 
University in the city of New York is one of 
the bodies which have done most towards the 
publication of excellent volumes bearing on 
such themes. The first number of the ninth 
volume of the ‘‘ Studies in History, Economics, 
and Public Law” issued by this faculty is 
before us, and is entitled English Local Govern- 
ment of To-day: a Study of the Relations of 
Central and Local Government, by Dr. Milo 
Roy Maltbie. This treatise is a most weighty 
and admirable piece of work, which, if it errs 
at all, errs only in presenting a slightly too 
official view of English local government, or one 
too completely satisfactory to the departments 
concerned, such as the Local Government Board, 
the Education Department, the Home Office, 
and the Board of Trade. In their annual reports 
the departments have to justify themselves to 
Parliament and to England or to the United 
Kingdom, as the case may be, while Dr. Maltbie 
justities them to the world at large. ‘* Local- 
Government pure and simple has been proven 
inefficient.” ‘‘ England, and France and Ger- 
many, although starting from diametrically 
opposite points of view, have gradually ap- 
proached the same ultimate position.” The latter 
of these statements is unfortunately true ; and 
when we remember what our fathers thought 
of Bonaparte’s institutions, which are the foun- 
dation of the ‘‘local-government” of France 
and Germany, it is startling it should be true. 
The virtual suppression of private bill legis- 
lation by municipal corporations, which has 
recently been accomplished by the Local Govern- 
ment Board, is a change hailed with delight by 
Dr. Maltbie, and in accordance with the pre- 
valent tendency in the United States, but 
opposed to the opinion which many here still 
entertain. Dr. Maltbie’s literary style is vile 
—‘‘ quite extensively,” ‘‘ quite slight,” ** quite 
similar,” ‘‘quite far,” and such like gems 
stud all his pages. But his book, though we 
are inclined to differ from his conclusions, is 
a really great piece of work. 

Messrs. Gresines & Co. have sent us a neat 
and well-printed translation of Rousseaw’s Con- 
fessions, in four volumes, and as the book is 
somewhat hard to procure at a moderate price, 
this edition should be popular. The few illus- 
trations are well executed. —Messrs. Bliss, Sands 
& Co. have published a good cheap Don Quixote, 
with illustrations, and added Byron to their 
“* Apollo Poets.” 

THe sixteenth volume of that useful and 
thorough work, Meyer's Konversations- Lexicon 
(Leipzig, Bibliographisches Institut), is as full 
of information and illustration as its prede- 
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and telegraphs. The account of R. L. Stevenson 
is rather deficient. It ignores ‘ Kidnapped,’ 
‘Catriona,’ ‘The Master of Ballantrae,’ and— 

rhaps happily—all the works in which the 
hand was notentirely his own. Alfred Stevens, 
the English sculptor, ought certainly to have 
been mentioned. Theocritus receives very bad 
treatment, and more space is given to Tiro the 
grammarian. We notice that Mr. Leslie Stephen 
and other distinguished living Englishmen find 
a place in the volume. 

Ir was a good idea to add to the ‘‘Scott 
Library” a volume of Criticisms, Reflectivns, 
and Maxims of Goethe (Scott). Goethe said 
and wrote a number of good things, though 
not so many as are attributed to him. Mr. 
W. B. Ronnfeldt has performed the duty of 
translator satisfactorily ; but his introduction 
is not so sound, and his critical powers do not 
warrant his depreciation of earlier and abler 
workers in the same field. 


Ir is not our custom to notice periodical 
publications, but a special ‘‘ Marine Number” 
of Cassier’s Magazine, written by distinguished 
apenas of the United Kingdom and of the 
United States, merits an exception in its favour. 
All who are interested in war navies, in ship 
construction, engineering, and navigation will 
need to see the articles of Sir William White 
and others, and the admirable illustrations by 
which they are adorned. To judge from adver- 
tisements which we have seen, there has been 
some delay about the publication, and some of 
the contributions bear signs of having been 
written in the autumn of last year. They are 
not, however, spoilt by keeping. 

Mr. Ausrey Stewart's little book of Epi- 
grams and Epitaphs (Chapman & Hall) is an 
entertaining volume, and, by drawing on some 
lesser known university wits, he gets off with 
a less hackneyed selection than usual, though 
much of his matter has no business where it is. 
For instance, ‘‘Gather ye rosebuds while ye 
may ” is neither epigram nor epitaph. 

TuE little paper book which Mr. J. B. Lamb 
has entitled Practical Hints on Writing for the 
Press (Bradbury, Agnew & Co.) is not to be 
commended. A minimum of education and 
common sense will suggest a good many of its 
precepts ; others are distinctly debatable. 


WE have on our table Three Visits to Iceland, 
by Mrs. D. Leith (Masters),—The Story of George 
Washington, by G. Barnett Smith (S.S.U.),— 
Lectures in the Lyceum; or, Aristotle’s Ethics for 
English Readers, edited by St. George Stock 
(Longmans),— Calendar of the Royal University 
of Ireland, 1897 (Dublin. Thom),—Milton’s 
Samson Agonistes, edited by E. K. Chambers 
(Blackie),—Zeller’s Aristotle and the Earlier 
Peripatetics, translated by B. F. C. Costelloe 
and J. H. Muirhead, 2 vols. (Longmans),—The 
Return to Nature, by J. F. Newton (The Ideal 
Publishing Union),—Scarlet and Steel, by E. L. 
Prescott (Hutchinson),—Heroines of the Cross, 
by Frank Mundell (S.S.U.),— Behind the 
Stars, by E. L. Dames (Fisher Unwin),— 
Stephen Lescombe, B.A., by J. H. Hurst 
(Putnam),—Pacific Tales, by Louis Becke 
(Fisher Unwin),— Major Carlile, by H. Foll 
(Digby & Long),—The Way of a Woman, by 
L. T. Meade (F. V. White),—Sermons for the 
Commemoration of Queen Victoria, 1837-97, by 
the Very Rev. F. W. Farrar and others (Skef- 
fington), — Who was Jesus Christ? and other 
Questions, by F. W. Aveling, M.A. (Kegan 
Paul), — The Prayer-Book Articles and Homilies, 
by J. T. Tomlinson (Stock), —Beawmarchais, by 
A. Hallays (Hachette),—and La Fée Surprise, 
by Gyp (Paris, Lévy). Among New Editions 
we have A T'ext-Book of Geology, by W. J. Har- 
rison (Blackie),— From our Dead Selves to 
Higher Things, by F. J. Gant (Bailliére, Tindall 
& Cox),— and Modern Dogs, by R. B. Lee, 
2 vols. (Cox). 
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LIST OF NEW BOOKS. 
ENGLISH. 


Theology. 

Browne’s (Right Rev. G. F.) Theodore and Wilfrith, 3/6 cl. 

Dennis's (Rev. J. S.) Christian Missions and Social Progress, 
Vol. 1, 8vo. 10/6 cl. 

Hod ges’s (G.) Faith and Social Service, cr. 8vo. 3/6 cl. 

McCormick’s (J.) What is Sin ? Sermons, cr. 8vo. 2/6 cl. 

Thornton’s (M_) Africa Waiting, or the Problem of Africa’s 
Evangelization, cr. 8vo. 2/6 cl. 

Wright's (D.) The Power of an Endless Life, and other 
Sermons, cr. 8vo. 5/ cl. 

Law. 

Willis’s (W. A.) The Workmen’s Compensation Act, 1897, 
cr. 8vo. 2/6 net. 

Fine Art and Archeology. 

Documents relating to the Cathedral Church of Winchester 
in the Seventeenth Century, edited by Stephens and 
Madge, royal 8vo. 15/ net, cl. 

Stepbenson (C.) and Suddards’s (F.) A Text-Book dealing 
with Ornamental Designs for Woven Fabrics, 8vo. 7/6 cl. 

Ward's (J.) Historic Ornament, &vo. 7/6 cl. 

Poetry. 
Gordon League Ballads for Working Men and Women, by 
Jim’s Wife, cr. 8vo. 2,6 cl. 
Philosophy. 
Guyau’s (M.) The Non-Religion of the Future, 17/ net, cl. 
Political Economy. 

Dawson’s (W. H.) Social Switzerland, Studies of Present- 

Day Social Movements, &c., cr. 8vo. 6/ cl. 
History and Biography. 

Dutt’s (R. C.) England and India, a Record of Progress, 6/ 

Fitch’s (Sir J.) Thomas and Matthew Arnold and their 
Influence on English Education, cr. 8vo. 5/ cl. 

Grant, U. S., by W. 8. Church, cr. 8vo. 5/cl. (Heroes of the 
Nations.) 

Rolfe’s (W. J.) erueere the Boy, with Sketches of the 
Home and School Life, &c., of the Time, cr. 8vo. 3/6 cl, 

Ross’s (P.) Kingcraft in Scotland, and other Essays, 6/ cl. 

Geography and Travel. 

Gadow’s (H.) In Northern Spain, 8vo. 21/ cl. 

Journal of a Tour in the United States, &c., by Winifred, 
Lady Howard of Glossop, illus. cr. 8vo. 7/6 cl. 

Peery’s (R. B.) The Gist of Japan, the Islands, their People 
and Missions, cr. 8vo. 5/ cl. 

Philology. 

Encyclopedic Dictionary of English and German, edited 
by Prof. Muret and Prof. Sanders: English-German, 
2 vols. royal 8vo. 42/ cl. 

Walters’s (W. C. F.) First Steps in Continuous Latin Prose, 
cr. 8vo. 2/ cl.; Hints and Helps in Continuous Greek 
Prose, cr. 8vo. 2/6 cl. 

Science. 

Brightwen’'s (Mrs.) Glimpses into Plant Life, illus. 3,6 cl. 

Carrington’s (H.) Animals’ Ways and Claims, 4to. 2/ cl. 

Cross’s (D. K.) Health in Africa, a Medical Handbook for 
European Travellers, &c., cr. 8vo. 3/6 cl. 

Humane Science, Lectures by Various Authors, cr. 8vo. 2/ cl. 

Kneipp’s (S.) A Codicil to My Will, ‘for the Healthy and the 
Sick, cr. 8vo. 6/ cl. 

Scott’s (W. B.) An Introduction to Geology, cr. 8vo. 8/ net. 

General Literature. 

Armstrong's (E.) Mona St. Claire, illustrated, cr. 8vo. 3/6 cl. 

Barr's (A. E.) Prisoners of Conscience, cr. 8vo. 6/ cl. 

Beatty’s (W.) The Secretar, fuunded on the Story of the 
Casket Letters, cr. 8vo. 6/ cl. 

Blackmore’s (R. D.) Dariel, a Romance of Surrey, cr. 8vo. 6/ 

Cook’s (E. C. and K. TI.) London in the Time of the Diamond 
Jubilee, 12mo. 6/ net, roan. 

Crawford’s (J. H.) A Girl’s Awakening, cr. 8vo. 6/ cl. 

Davies’s (A. K.) Pbarisees, cr. 8vo. 6, cl. 

De Quiocey’s Collected Works, Vol. 12, er. 8vo. 2/6 cl. 

Dowden’s (K.) A History of French Literature, cr. 8vo. 6/ cl. 

Earle's (J.) Microcosmography, or a Piece of the World Dis- 
covered, cr. 8vo. 6/ net, cl. 

Frost's (W. H.) ‘ihe Court of King Arthur, Stories from the 
Land of tbe Round Table, cr. 8vo. 6/ cl. 

Gerald and Dolly, by D’Ksterre, cr. 8vo. 2/ cl. 

Hall's (G.) Jetsam, cr. 8vo. 3/6 cl. 

Hope’s (A.) Half-Text History, Chronicles of School Life, 5/ 

Hyne’s (C.) The Paradise Coal Boat, cr. 8vo. 6/ cl. 

Lees’s (BK. R.) High-Class and Economical Cookery Receipts, 
cr. 8vo. 2/ bds. 

Macarthur's (H_ ) Realism and Remance, and other Essays, 
cr. 8vo. 3/6 net. 

Marsh’s (R.) The Crime and the Criminal, illus. 3/6 cl. 

Merrick’s (L.) Cynthia, a Daughter of the Philistines, 3/6 cl. 

Myrtle’s (W.) The Plagiarist, cr. 8vo. 2/6 cl. 

Payn’s(J.) A County Family, cr. 8vo. 3/6 cl. 

Pusterity, its Verdicts and its Methods, or Democracy, 
A D. 2100, cr. &vo. 2/6 cl. 

Prescott’s (E. L.) The Rip’s Redemption, a Trooper’s Story, 
cr. 8vo. 6/ cl. 

Roberts’s (M.) The Adventure of the Broad Arrow, 3/6 cl. 

Rosebud Annual, 198, 4to. 4/ cl. 

Sandow’s (E.) Strength and how to Obtain It, 2/6 net, cl. 

Scott’s (Sir W.) Count Robert of Paris, Standard Ed. 2/6 cl. 

Sharp's (E.) The Making of a Schoolgir!, cr. 8vo. 2/6 cl. 

Thomas’s (D, M.) The Day-Book of Wonders, royal 8vo. 10/6 

Tucker's (G.) Mother, Baty, and Nursery, cr. 8vo. 3.6 cl. 

Welton’s (J.) Forms for Criticism Lessons, 4to, 3/6 bids. 


FOREIGN, 
Theology. 
Commentar zu den Spriichen der Viter (Pirke Abotb), aus 
Machsor Vitry, m. Beit: iigen v. A. Berliner, 4m. 
ee (D. W.): Die k!einen Propheten, iibers. u. erklirt, 
m, 


History and Biography. 
Amtliche Sammlung der Acten aus der Zeit der helvetischen 
Republik, Vol. 6, Part 9 (1800-May, 1801), 12m. 
Fleury (Le Comte) : Carrier 4 Nantes (1793-4), 7fr. 50. 
Masson (F.): Marie Walewska, Ifr. 
Regesta Imperii XI.: Die Urkunden Kaiser Sigmunds, 
verzeichuet v. W. Altmann, Vol. 2, Part 1, 14m. 








Geography and Travel, 
Bastian (A.): Lose Blatter aus Indien, I., 4m. 


Science, 
Gasc-Desfossés (E.): Magnétisme Vital, 6fr. 
General Literature. 
Guy (F, de): Renée, 3fr. 50. 
Hansen (J.): L’Alliance Franco-Russe, 2fr, 50. 











—— 
— 


THE ALLEGED BIGAMY OF THOMAS PERCY, 
THE CONSPIRATOR. 

My attention has been drawn by Father 
Taunton and Father Camm to a certified ¢o 
of the examination of a priest, John Roberts, 
taken on December 21st, 1607, preserved in the 
Convent of the Good Shepherd at Hammer. 
smith, an extract from which has been printed in 
the current number of the Month. The words 
throwing light on Percy's marriage are ag 
follows :— 

‘* Being demanded whether he continued at liberty 
and unapprehended from the time of his said coming 
into England until the day of the discovery of the 
gunpowder treason, he saith that he thinketh it not 
convenient for him to answer thereunto : That upon 
the said day he was taken in the upper end of Hol- 
born, in the house of Thomas Pircie his first wife.” 

After this I am no longer at liberty to dispute 
Percy’s bigamy, though I think that I was jus. 
tified in doing so on the evidence before me two 
months ago. 

It may still, however, be asked how it was 
that the Government, having this black story to 
tell against Percy, did not make use of it ; and, 
even more pertinently, how it was that the two 
Wrights should have remained on terms of inti- 
macy with the man who had seduced their 
sister under pretext of marriage. Father 
Camm has suggested as a solution of the latter 
problem that Percy 
“may have deceived the first poor lady by a 
marriage which, owing to one of the numerous 
impediments of Canon Law, was really null and 
void, and gave him the excuse to throw her over. 
She being in good faith would deserve pity, not 
blame, and a priest may have spoken of her a3 
‘Percy's first wife’ without compromise to prin- 
ciple. This would explain the acquiescence of the 
Wrights, which certainly otherwise seems incredible, 
and possibly the silence of the Government, as they 
could not convict Percy of real bigamy.” 

On the other hand, the first Mrs. Percy not 
only speaks of Thomas Percy as her hushand, 
which she would be likely to do in any case, but 
in saying that she had not seen her husband for 
some time appears to imply that she had seen 
him a few months before the fatal date of 
November 5th. She does not, however, say 
directly that he had lived with her in the early 
part of the year, and, indeed, it is not likely 
that she would. Samvuet R. GARDINER. 





LADY ARABELLA STUART. 
Florence. 


Tur number of the Edinburgh Review for 
October, 1896, publishes the translation of some 
passages touching Lady Arabella Stuart con- 
tained in the despatches of the Venetian 
ambassadors in London during the years 1603- 
1615. I have found a few more particulars 
about that unhappy lady in the unpublished 
letters of Ottaviano Lotti, who was Florentine 
secretary in London from April, 1603, to May, 
1614, and I give them here, translated into 
English, in the belief that they may interest 
English readers. The letters were addressed to 
Cardinal Vinta, Secretary of State and Coun- 
sellor to Cosimo II. de’ Medici, Grand Duke of 
Tuscany, and are now kept in the Medicean 
archives in Florence. ; 

The first mention of Lady Arabella Stuart in 
the Florentine papers is contained in an anony- 
mous communication written in Italian, entitled 
‘* Sopra la successione del Re di Scotia al Regn 
d’ Inghilterra,” and dated 1600 :— 

‘‘The King of Scotland affirms that he is the next 
heir to the kingdom of England, and this owing to 
his degree of consanguinity and of relationship to 
the queen. The Lady Arabella is further remov' 


than he by one degree, the king and the said lady 
descending, one from a brother and the other from 
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asister of the blood royal, both heirs to the crown, 
put the brother from whom the king descends was 
older than the sister who was the Lady Arabella’s 


ancestor,” 

namely, King James V. of Scotiand and Mar- 
garet Douglas, children of Margaret Tudor, 
eldest daughter of Henry VII. 

“The Earl of Essex was formerly a great friend 

of King James, but disagreement and disturbances 
have lately arisen between thew, so that the king 
declared himself discontented with the earl, and in 
such a way that a reconciliation between them 
cannot take place consistently with the king’s 
honour, unless the earl consent to ask for it, Any- 
how the king would little trust him. The said earl 
bas no other claim to the succession than his own 
ambition and his audacity. He is well beloved by 
the soldiers, and one can truly say the master of the 
whole military forces of the kingdom of England. 
Besides, between the Lady Arabella, who is said to 
be twenty-two years old (and of great beauty and 
good health), and the eaid earl there is continual 
intercourse, and they are secretly making arrange- 
ments for their marriage aud advancement to the 
crown.” 
A genealogical table follows on the next page, 
showing the descent of both James and Arabella 
from King Henry VII.; a very curious genea- 
logical tree comes next, designed to the same 
end, on a page adorned with funny birds, 
flowers, a tortoise, and a windmill. 

In his letter from London, January 14th, 
1609, Ottaviano Lotti writes :— 

“In these last days the Lady Arabella, princess 
of the blood royal, was accused to the king and 
commanded not to leave her own room, but to 
rewain there asa prisoner. Sir Robert Douglas, her 
great confidant, was also imprisoned, but now they 
are both at liberty. The true reason of this is not 
very clear; people try to expiain it in different 
ways. Some say that this lady wanted to get 
married to the said Douglas ; others state that, being 
in her heart a Roman Catholic, she had made a 
design of escape into France; others say that, dis- 
contented at not being treated with that respect 
which is due to her and at not beivg allowed to 
make use of her own money, she had tried to stir 
upa revolution in this kingdom by means of those 
Puritans who consider her their proper chief. Be 
that as it may, she is free now, and people say that 
she has so well justified herself that this matter 
will only help her to advance in that about which 
she is so anxious. I am just told that extraordinary 
guards are seen walking about in London, aud 
nobody knows the reason why.” 


And in his letter of January 28th, 1610 :— 

“l have lately been with Her Majesty the Queen. 
ssuacs In walking as usual through the gallery, which 
is full of portraits, Her Majesty, turning her eyes to 
the portrait of the Lady Arabella, spoke with com- 
passion of the misery of that lady.” 


The next letter of Ottaviano Lotti to Cardinal 
Vinta is dated January 29th, 1610. He writes: 

“The king and the Council have come to a 
decision and condemned the Lady Arabella to 
perpetual exile. She is to live in Durbam,a town 
situated near the Scottish borders, in charge of that 
bishop, as if in honourable imprisonment, and will 
be kept just as if she were in her own home. She 
must soon depart thither. if Death do not deliver 
her; people say that grief brings her well-nigh to 
depart from life. Her husband, Seymour, is con- 
demned to perpetual imprisonment in the Tower of 
London......” 

On April 7th of the same year our secretary 
writes :— 

“The king and the prince have returned from 
the country, but not on gery | ; they returned on 
Saturday, as His Majesty had designed long before. 
He had sent word that he would not come back 
until he had heard of the Lady Arabella’s departure 
for her exile (of her having been commanded to 
depart I wrote to you some time ago), and so this 

rf set out on Friday night, two hours after sunset, 
and went as far as four miles from London, whence 
she is to continue her journey, and I am told she 
has already gone further, but so sorrowful and 
dejected that there is little hope for her life : still, 
people tell of her outcries and protests against the 

Ing and everybody, and they say that she cannot 
be led, but must rather be dragged away by force, 
and almost be borne along as a dead weight.” 


On June 23rd, 1611, twenty days after the 
lady Arabella’s escape, Ottaviano Lotti 
Writes :— 

“The proclamation about the escape of the Lady 
Arabella and her husband Seymour, of which I 





spoke in _ last of the 15th of this month, is quite 
true and still in force, especially that part which com- 
mands all subjects, under heavy penalties, to reveal 
where the ne J is, what has become of her, and any 
other particular about her, to reveal the names of 
such as might be able to trace her out or to retain 
her in case she should not yet have left this king- 
dom. The proclamation gives now the names of 
three gentlemen who attended the same lady as 
authors of and helpers to this escape—Markham, 
Crompton, and Rodney—and orders them to be 
likewise apprehended if possible. Sir William 
Monson, Vice-Admiral, was dispatched with great 
diligence, co that setting off to sea with great haste 
he should try his best to apprehend tbe lady, the 
husband, and the others. This has been a 
very curious and interesting week for the fine 
conjectures and observations made by the Court, the 
people, and by everybody about this event. The 
Lady Arabella was greatly praised for her resolution, 
for having dressed herself in man’sattire, for having 
so well contrived to arrange how to deliver her hus- 
band from the Tower, disguised as a merchant, for 
getting the ships ready, and for baving deceived, 
under pretext of being ill, those men who were 
appointed to guard her person and her house. One 
of her maids for two days kept on carrying the 
meais into the room of the lady and acting as if she 
were busy performing all the other services for 
the lady there ; everything has been carried on so 
secretly that the Jady was able to set sail without 
any impediment. From the least to the greatest, 
every one rejoiced over this escape and showed so 
great an affection tothe Lady Arabella that it nearly 
turpassed convenience, and the people said aloud, 
‘May God accompany her!’ ‘May God protect 
her!’ ‘Can it be true that, because she has got 
married, such a great lady bas to be soill treated? See, 
now she will be able tu enjoy her liberty and live with 
her husband, in spite of everybody.’ And it is the 
opinion of the English people that she is persecuted 
by the Council and that she has never offended the 
king. Both the king and the Council were dis- 
pleased with this flight, and they immediately 
ordered the Countess of Shrewsbury, a lady of 
great merit, aunt of the Lady Arabella, to be ) Pow 
asa prisoner at his Grace the Lord Archbishop of 
Canterbury’s. This lady is a Roman Catholic, and 
it might be presumed with all reason that she had 
helped her niece to escape. Much was said about 
where the Lady Arabella might have gone to, and 
it was held as undoubted that she had embarked 
together with her husband on a French ship, having 
had a whole twenty-four hours to travel without 
being followed. Every one was anxious to know 
by what prince she could have been received and 
kept in safety. In the States, it was generally be- 
lieved, she would not have been safe, though it 
would have been quite the contrary at the arch- 
duke’s. As for France, people were in doubt. 
About the religion of the Lady Arabella people 


talk in different ways — public’ opinion has 
always considered her as the greatest of 
Puritans, but her great intimacy with the 


Countess of Shrewsbury gives rise to a dif- 
ferent opinion; besides, privately with some 
ambassadors she has declared herself a Roman 
Catholic, and has had intercourse with some of 
our priests and also given presents to them. The 
fact is that this point remains as yet undecided in 
the minds and opinions of the people. While such 
things were being said and people were expecting to 
hear of the arrival of the Lady Arabella on the other 
side of the sea, the Earl of Salisbury arrived in great 
haste, and he was immediately seen to set off, 
together with others of the Council, for Greenwich, 
where the king now resides, and there was a report 
that the Lady Arabella had been retaken prisoner. 
The people were greatly disappointed at this news, 
which they did vot like to hear, and they were so 
carried away by their passion that they began to say 
that this was by no means true and that they would 
never believe it. Some said that this was a false 
report spread about on purpose, others that it was 
another lady who was likewise escaping who had 
been taken at sea, and not the Lady Arabella. 
Others said other things, but all concluded 
that the Lady Arabella had not been retaken pri- 
soner ; and even after she had been recommitted to 
the Tower some have offered to bet a great sum, 
maintaining that this was not true. The fact is that 
she was taken by one of the ships of the king near 
Calais, and committed to the Tower, where appa- 
rently she will remain to the end of her life. On 
the very same day of her arrival there, the Council 
went to examine her, aud with courage she 
answered that she bad been going away to enjoy 
her liberty and her husband without a thought of 
offending their majesties or the State. Shortly 
before this she had shown litile concern about being 
taken prisoner, because she had heard that her 
husband was safe. Now she is reported to be lying 
in bed, extremely il). Her jewels and her money 
were taken from her, and are now kept under the 





king’s own custody. Things are at this point now. 
The Countess of Shrewsbury is being examined to 
make clear whether she was an accomplice and had 
known about the escape. Two of the said gentlemen 
—Markham and Crompton — are imprisoned with 
her. It is not true that Seymour embarked with 
the Lady Arabella ; they were in two different ships, 
and although very nigh to getting together, just 
while they were sending word to know who should 
go to visit the other, a great wind arose and pre- 
vented them from seeing each other ever more. 
This happened near the mouth of the Thames. 
Seymour followed his journey, but the lady did not 
know it, and she waited, waited long for him, as 
she did not wish to leave him behind. The con- 
sequence of this was that she has been taken 
prisoner through stopping too long. He is on the 
other side of the sea, people say that he has landed 
at Ostend. The above-named Rodney is with him. 
Rodney is the eldest son of a father who has 12,000 
crowns income. About Seymour being out of Eng- 
land the Court here give themselves little trouble, 
especially because he is only the second son; the 
Lady Arabella is far away from him. and that suf- 
fices them. Some have not failed to say that the 
Council knew of the Lady Arabella’s device to 
escape, and that, sure as they were of getting hold 
of her, they let her run away to aggravate her 
offence.” 

On June 29h following Ottaviano Lotti 
writes :— 

“The matters with the Lady Arabella are just at 
the same point where they were on the 23rd inst., 
when I last wrote to yon, the only difference con- 
sisting in this, that the Countess of Shrewsbury has 
been committed to the Tower, and will be kept 
there as a prisoner. I am told that this lady 
answered very boldly to the Council who examined 
her, and 4, oe pry that when asked she answered that. 
she really had at her disposal 20,0002. in ready money, 
but that this was not much. considering that she 
was the wife of the Earl of Shrewsbury. She added 
that she was not obliged to say whence she had the 
mouey, nor what she wanted to do with it. Enough 
that she had not come by it to the prejudice of her 
fellow creatures, nor by corruption, not even having 
built up a house and demolished it again and again, 
intending so to reproach some of those gentlemen. 
The old Earl of Hertford, the grandfather of Sey- 
mour, husband of the Lady Arabella, was summoned 
to Court, being presumed to have helped that escape. 
People did not expect much good from this, especially 
the earl being very rich, but he was treated by the 
king with great benignity and honoured more than 
usual, so that it is now believed that the king may 
have changed his mind and have a design of par- 
doning the Lady Arabella and recalling Seymour, 
and allowing them to live together and enjoy 
perfect peace. I am told that the said Earl of 
Hertford has already written to his grandson, 
persuading him to behave so as to deserve the full 
pardon of the king; and if a similar course should 
be adopted with the Lady Arabella, it is believed 
that this would have the special effect of reconciling 
in some way the feelings of the populace, spoilt by 
the habit of murmuring in too licentious a way. 
I send your lordship a distich made by Andrew 
Melville (the poetical Scots minister, tirst com- 
mitted to the Tower for his verses on the caudles, 
the book, and the cushions upon the altar in the 
King’s Chapel), and given to the above-named 
Seymour when he first entered the Tower. The 
distich alludes to the name Arabella :— 

Communis mibi causa est carceris; Ara 

Bella tibi : causa est Araque sacra mihi. 
ices I am to!d that through this Ambassador 
Foscarini the king asked the Siate of Venice to keep 
Seymour, the husband of the Lady Arabella, ia case 
he should have sought refuge there, and not to 
allow him todepart, and that tbe republic have already 
answered that ‘they would show their care in giving 
His Majesty satisfaction.’ From another side Iam 
told that those gentlemen are quite sure that Sey- 
mour will never go as far as their territory.” 

Evaenra Levi. 








SIR THOMAS MALORY. 
Clifton, August 27, 1897. 

Havine been recently engaged in editing 
some selections from ‘Le Morte d’Arthur,’ I 
have, in common with many others, been 
anxiously looking for information which may 
throw light on the identity of the author. Mean- 
while Miss M. T. Martin, while engaged on 
work of her own, has found at Somerset House 
a will which appears with very little doubt to 
be that of Sir Thomas Malory. It is contained 
in a contemporary parchment register, of which 
the first will is dated 1463 (Register Godyn, 
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fol. 28). It isin Latin, and is dated at Pappe- 
worth, September 16th, 1469. The testator 
styles himself ‘‘ Ego Thomas Malory de Pappe- 
worth in Comitatu Huntingdon.” The pro- 
visions of the will are briefly as follows: The 
testator’s body is to be buried in the chapel of 
St..Mary’s, Huntingdon. A chaplain is to say 
mass for one year in the Priory of Huntingdon. 
To Alice, Elena, and Elizabeth, his daughters, 
he leaves 20]. each. Robert, his son, is to be 
under the care of the Abbot of Sawtre, ‘‘si 
voluerit esse presbiter aut non.” His executors 
are to provide for John, his son and heir, ‘‘ ad 
scolas literales et ad curiam sciencie et 
erudicionis legis Anglie quousque sit ex- 
pertus in sciencia racionabili.” William, 
his son, is to be apprenticed ‘‘ad artem 
pannoriorum” in London, and to be educated 
until expert ‘‘in rationabili sciencia.” His son 
Antony is to be under the care of the testator’s 
mother or of his brothers (i. e., brothers-in-law). 
His sons Christofer and Edward are to be 
educated until expert ‘‘in intellectu vel erudi- 
cione si voluerint esse presbiteri seu capellani 
autnon.” John (‘ filius meus iunior ”) is to be 
put out to nurse with an honest woman, and, 
if he lives, is to be educated. He leaves small 
sums to churches at Pappeworth and Stewcley, 
and to Robert Wete his servant. To Margarct 
Stewkley his kinswoman, and to the wife of 
John Wakys, his kinswoman, he leaves belts 
adorned with gold and silver, and to Anne, his 
sister, the best green gown lately belonging to 
his wife. Tothe Prior and Convent of Hunting- 
don he leaves a small grove called Crappes ‘‘ to 
pray for his soul.” The executors are Edmund 
Shireff and Richard Ward, ‘‘clerici,” William 
and Robert Palmer, ‘‘armigeri” (testator’s 
brothers-in-law), Thomas Marres, ‘‘ capellanus,” 
and John Berton. John Stewcley and John 
Wake, ‘‘ armigeri.” are appointed ‘‘ supervisors” 
of the executors ; and the witnesses are Thomas 
Burton de Brampton, vicar of Stewcley, John 
Wylkyng, William Quadryng, and John 
Gardyner. 

The will was proved at Lambeth the 27th of 
October, 1469, and the death of the testator, 
therefore, took place between this date and the 
16th of September of the same year. 

The reference to the testator’s mother shows 
that he could not have been an aged man, and 
the provision for the nursing of the infant John 
would seem to imply that the will was made in 
the expectation of immediate or speedy death. 
This is of some importance, for it tends to the 
identification of the testator with the ‘‘ Thomas 
Malorie miles ” who is expressly excepted from 
the pardon of Edward IV., August 24th, anno 
regni 8, as quoted by Mr. T. Williams in his 
letter to the Athenewm of July 11th, 1896. 

The identification of either or both of these 
Malorys with the author cannot be regarded as 
certain, but it would seem to be unlikely that 
there should be three different men of the same 
Christian name and surname living at the same 
time ; and inasmuch as ‘Le Morte d’Arthur’ 
was finished in the same year (9 Ed. IV.) as 
that in which this will was made, the closing 
words may well have a special significance : ‘* I 
pray you, all gentlemen and gentlewomen that 
read this book of Arthur and his knights from 
the beginning to the ending, pray for me while 
Tam on live that God send me good deliverance, 
and when I am dead I pray you all pray for my 
soul.” If the author and the testator are one 
and the same, ‘ Le Morte d’Arthur’ was finished 
between March and September, 1469, shortly 
before the author’s death, and the prayer ‘God 
send me good deliverance” will be no mere 
formality if the author is the Lancastrian knight 
expressly excepted from the pardon referred to 
above. It may well be that Malory died in 
prison or was executed, a supposition that 
would be supported by the short time— 
six weeks only—that elapsed between the 
making and proving of the will. The careful 
provisions for the education of the testator’s 


sons as well as the bequests and references to 
the Church are all in keeping with the tone and 
attitude of the author. Further investigation, 
it is to be hoped, may throw light on this ques- 
tion of identity, but meanwhile this will is of 
the utmost importance, inasmuch as it definitely 
associates a family of Malorys of this period 
with the counties of Huntingdon and Cam- 
bridge, and so furnishes fresh clues, which, if 
followed up, may lead to further discoveries. 
Papworth is a hundred of Cambridgeshire con- 
taining ten parishes, one of which, St. Agnes, 
is partly in Huntingdon. If this identification 
holds good, it isa little odd to find the home 
of the author so close to the reputed birthplace 
of the printer, for both Papworth St. Agnes 
and Papworth St. Everard are within four miles 
of Caxton, a place whose claims to be the birth- 
place of the printer appear to be unfounded. 
Great and Little Stukeley are within two miles 
of Huntingdon, and Sawtry, to whose abbot the 
care of the testator’s son Robert was entrusted, 
is no doubt the Cistercian abbey founded by 
the Earl of Huntingdon in 1146. 
A. T. Martin. 








THE CONGRESS OF ORIENTALISTS. 


THe eleventh session of the Congress of 
Orientalists was opened on Monday last 
in Paris, the city in which these congresses 
originated in 1873. The present gathering 
is of fully international character, Austria, 
Germany, Holland, and Great Britain being 
all strongly represented. The sections most 
numerously attended have been those of 
India and of les lanaues et archévlogie musu- 
manes. The opening meeting was presided over 
by M. Rambaud, Minister of Public Instruction, 
and consisted of the formal speeches and pre- 
sentations usual on such occasions. The same 
minister kindly entertained the members at his 
residence in the evening. 

In Section Ia. (India) the president elected 
was Lord Reay, with Profs. Biihler, Pischel, 
and Kern as vice-presidents. Prof. H. Olden- 
berg opened with a brilliant paper on Taine’s 
essay on Buddhism, which led to suggestive 
criticisms from Profs. Rhys Davids, Biibler, 
and others. On Tuesday Mr. R. Sewell gave 
a short paper on South Indian poetry and anti- 
quities, leading to remarks from Dr. Burgess 
and others. Dr. Geiger gave an account of his 
recent investigations amongst the much-dis- 
cussed foresters of Ceylon, the Veddas, regard- 
ing them as closely allied to the Sinhalese 
people. Don M. de Z. Wikramasimha and Prof. 
Davids joined in the ensuing debate. 

In Section Ib. (Iran) the president was Prof. 
Hiibschmann, of Strasbourg ; in Ic. (Linguis- 
tique) the Comte de Gubernatis. 

In Section IIa. (China) the president was the 
Chinese Ambassador in Paris, H.E. Ching- 
Chang; in IIb. (Indo-China, a characteristic 
addition to a congress held in France) Dr. Kern 
presided. It will be observed that the direc- 
tions of the local committee, under which French 
members were excluded from presiding, were 
complied with. 

A notice of the remaining five sections, 
together with the conclusion of the proceedings 
in the Indian Section, is reserved for the next 
issue. B. 








THE AUTUMN PUBLISHING SEASON. 
Mr. HEINEMANN’s announcements for the 
autumnseason include :—In Art : ‘An Alphabet,’ 
and ‘ The Almanac of Twelve Sports for 1898,’ by 








Mr. W. Nicholson. In History and Biography : 
‘Unpublished Letters of Napoleon I.,’ a selec- 
tion from the letters suppressed by the Imperial 
Commission of 1858-69, translated by Lady 
Mary Loyd,—‘ Caterina Sforza: a Study,’ by 
; Count Pasoldui,—‘ A History of Dancing, from 

the Earliest Ages to our own Times,’ from the 
| French of Gaston Vuillier, — ‘Women of 
' Homer,’ by Mr. W. C. Perry,—‘ The Story of 














the Greeks,’ by Mr. H. A. Grueber, —‘ Sixty 
Years of Empire: a Symposium,’ - and ‘ Robert, 
Earl Nugent,’ by Mr. C. Nugent. In the 
‘*Literatures of the World” Series : ‘ English 
Literature,’ by Mr. E. Gosse ; ‘Italian Litera. 
ture,’ by Mr. R. Garnett ; ‘Spanish Literature,’ 
by Mr. J. Fitzmaurice - Kelly; ‘ Japanese 
Literature,’ by Mr. W. G. Aston; ‘ Modern 
Scandinavian Literature,’ by Dr. G. Brandes; 
‘Sanscrit Literature,’ by Mr. A. A. Macdonell; 
‘ Hungarian Literature,’ by Dr. Zclthan Brothy; 
‘German Literature,’ by Dr. C. H. Herford; 
and ‘Latin Literature,’ by Dr. A. W. Verrall, 
In Travel and Adventure: ‘Cuba in War. 
time,’ by Mr. R. H. Davis, — ‘With the 
Fighting Japs,’ by Mr. J. Chalmers, — ‘My 
Fourth Tour in Western Australia,’ by Mr, 
A. F. Calvert, —and ‘A History of the 
Liverpool Privateers,’ by Mr. C. Williams. In 
Criticism, Poetry, &c. : ‘ William Shakespeare, 
a Critical Study,’ by Dr. G. Brandes,—‘ The 
Non-Religion of the Future,’ from the French 
of M. Guyau,—‘ Studies in Frankness,’ by Mr. 
C. Whibley, —‘ Lumen,’ by M C. Flammarion, 
—‘The Works of Lord Byron,’ edited by Mr. 
W.E. Henley, Verse, Vol. I.,—‘A Selection 
from the Poems of W. S. Blunt,’ with an intro- 
duction by Mr. W. E. Henley, — ‘Poems 
from the Divan of Hafiz,’ translated by 
Miss G. L. Bell, —‘The Princess and the 
Butterfly,’ by Mr. A. W. Pinero,—and ‘The 
Weavers’ and ‘ Lonely Folk,’ by Gerhart Haupt- 
mann. In Fiction: anew novel by Madame Sarah 
Grand,—‘ Marictta’s Marriage,’ by Mr. W. E. 
Norris,—‘ What Maisie Knew,’ by Mr. Henry 
James, —‘The War of the Worlds,’ by Mr. 
H. G. Wells, — ‘The Master- Knot,’ by 
Mr. J. C. Stewart,—‘The Gadfly,’ by Mr. 
E. L. Voynich,—‘The Gods Arrive,’ by Miss 
A. E. Holdsworth,—‘The Freedom of Henry 
Meredyth,’ by Mr. M. Hamilton,—‘ The Nigger 
of the Narcissus,’ by Mr. J. Conrad,—‘ The 
Drones must Die,’ by Max Nordau,—‘ The 
Fourth Napoleon,’ by Mr. C. Benham,— 
‘The Lake of Wine,’ by Mr. B. E. Capes,— 
‘Ezekiel's Sin,’ by Mr. J. H. Pearce,—‘ Mrs. 
John Forster,’ by Mr. C. Granville,—‘A 
Champion of the Seventies,’ by Miss E. A. 
Barnett,—‘God’s Foundling,’ by Mr. A. J. 
Dawson,—‘ The Londoners,’ by Mr. R. Hichens, 
—new volumes by Mr. Stephen Crane, Mr. 
Harold Frederic, and Mr. E. W. Pugh,— 
‘Dreamers of the Ghetto,’ by Mr. I. Zangwill, 
—‘In the Permanent Way, and other Stories,’ 
by Mrs. F. A. Steel, —‘ Last Studies,’ by Hubert 
Crackanthorpe, with an introduction by Mr. 
Henry James,—‘A Romance of the First 
Consul,’ from the Swedish of Malling,—‘The 
Old Adam and the New Eve,’ from the German 
of Richard Golm,—‘ Niobe,’ by Jonas Lie,— 
‘The Torrents of Spring,’ by Ivan Turgenev,— 
‘Capt. Mansana, and Mother’s Hands,’ and 
‘ Absalom’s Hair, and A Painful Memory,’ by 
Bjornstjerne Bjérnson,—and ‘A Man with a 
Maid,’ by Mrs. Henry Dudeney. 

Messrs. Skeftington & Son will publish this 
month the following novels: ‘Sheilah McLeod, 
by Mr. Guy Boothby,— ‘The Beetle: a Mystery, 
by Mr. R. Marsh,—‘Menotah : a Tale of the 
Canadian North-West Rebellion,’ — ‘The 
Misanthrope’s Heir,’ by Mr. Cyril Gray, — 
‘Amy Vivian’s Ring,’ by Major H. M. Green- 
how,—a new story for children, entitled ‘ Prue 
the Poetess,’ by Louisa H. Bedford,—and ‘ The 
Gordon League Ballads for Working Men and 
Women,’ by ‘‘Jim’s Wife.” 

Mr. Edward Arnold’s announcements for the 
coming season include ‘Old English Glasses, 
by Mr. A. Hartshorne,—‘The Autobiography 
of John Arthur Roebuck,’ edited by Mr. R. E. 
Leader, — ‘The Recollections of Aubrey de 
Vere,’- a‘ Memoir of Miss Clough,’ the Prin- 
cipal of Newnham College, by her niece, Miss 
B. Clough,—‘The City of Blood : an Account 
of the Benin Expedition,’ by Commander R. H. 
Bacon,—a book on ‘Style,’ by Prof. Raleigh, 
—‘Rome: the Middle of the World,’ by Miss 
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Alice Gardner, — ‘Fifty Suppers,’ by Col. 
Kenney Herbert, - ‘The Chippendale Period 
in English Furniture,’ by Mr. K. W. Clouston, 
—_‘ Ballads of the Fleet,’ by Mr. Rennell Rodd, 
— ‘More Beasts (for Worse Children),’ by 
H. B. and B. T. B., — in Fiction: ‘ Paul 
Mercer,’ by the Rev. James Adderley ; ‘Job 
Hildred,’ by Mrs. E. F. Pinsent ; ‘The King 
with Two Faces,’ by Miss M. E. Coleridge ; 
‘The Son of a Peasant,’ by Mr. E. McNulty ; 
and ‘Netherdyke,’ by Mr. R. J. Charleton, — 
and two new volumes in ‘The Sportsman’s 
Library,” the Hon. G. F. Berkeley’s ‘ Reminis- 
cences of a Huntsman’ and Scrope’s ‘Art of 
Deer-Stalking.’ 

Messrs. Methuen & Co.’s announcements for 
the forthcoming season include :—In Poetry: 
‘Shakespeare’s Poems,’ edited by Mr. G. Wynd- 
ham, M.P.,—‘ English Lyrics,’ edited by Mr. 
W. E. Henley,—‘ Nursery Rhymes,’ illustrated 
by Mr. F. D. Bedford,—and the Odyssey of 
Homer, translated by Mr. J. G. Cordery. In 
History, Biography, and Travel : ‘The Massacre 
in Benin,’ by Capt. Boisragon,—‘ From Tonkin 
to India,’ by Prince Henri of Orleans, trans- 
lated by Mr. H. Bent,—* Three Years in Savage 
Africa,’ by Mr. L. Decle,—‘ With the Mounted 
Infantry in Mashonaland,’ by Lieut.-Col. Alder- 
son,—‘ The Hill of the Graces : the Great Stone 
Temples of Tiipoli,’ by Mr. H. S. Cowper, — 
‘Adventure and Exploration in Africa,’ by 
Capt. A. St. H. Gibbons,—* Roman Egypt’ 
(forming the fifth volume of the ‘ History of 
Egypt’), by Mr. J. G. Milne,—‘ A History of 
the Great Northern Railway,’ by Mr. C. H. 
Grinling, —‘A History of English Colonial 
Policy,’ by Mr. H. E. Egerton,—Zenker’s 
‘History of Anarchism,’ translated by Mr. 
H. de B. Gibbins,—‘The Life of Ernest 
Renan,’ by Madame Darmesteter,—‘ Life of 
Donne,’ by Dr. Jessopp,—‘ Old Harrow Days,’ 
by Mr. C. H. Minchin,—‘ A History of the Art 
of War,’ by Mr. C. W. Oman,—‘ A Short His- 
tory of the Royal Navy,’ by Mr. David Hannay, 
—and ‘The Story of the British Army,’ by 
Lieut.-Col. Cooper King. In Theology and 
General Literature : ‘A Primer of the Bible,’ 
by Prof. Bennett,—‘ Light and Leaven,’ by the 
Rev. H. Henson,—‘ The Confessions of St. 
Augustine,’ translated by Dr. Bigg,—‘ The 
Holy Sacrifice,’ by the Rev. F. Weston,—‘ The 
Old English Home,’ by the Rev. S. Baring- 
Gould,—‘ Voces Academice,’ by Mr. C. G. 
Robertson,—‘ A Primer of Wordsworth,’ by 
Mr. Laurie Magnus,—‘ Neo-Malthusianism,’ by 
Mr. R. Ussher,—‘ Primeval Scenes,’ by the 
Rev. H. N. Hutchinson,—‘The Wallypug in 
London,’ by Mr. G. E. Farrow,—and ‘ Railway 
Nationalization,’ by Mr. C. Edwards. In Edu- 
cational Works : ‘ Evagrius,’ edited by Prof. L. 
Parmentier and M. M. Bidez,—‘ The Odes and 
Epodes of Horace,’ translated by Mr. A. D. 
Godley, — ‘Ornamental Design for Woven 
Fabrics,’ by Mr. C. Stephenson and Mr. F. 
Suddards,—‘ Essentials of Commercial Educa- 
tion,’ by Mr. E. E. Whittield,—‘ Passages for 
Unseen Translation,’ by Mr. E. C. Marchant 
and Mr. A. M. Cook,—‘ Exercises on Latin 
Accidence,’ by Mr. S. E. Winbolt,—‘ Notes on 
Greek and Latin Syntax,’ by Mr. G. B. Green, 
—and ‘A Digest of Deductive Logic,’ by Mr. J. 
Barker. In Fiction : ‘ Lochinvar,’ by Mr. S. R. 
Crockett, —‘ The Lady’s Walk,’ by Mrs. Oliphant, 
—‘ Traits and Confidences,’ by the Hon. E. Law- 
less, ‘* Bladys,’ by the Rev. S. Baring-Gould, — 
‘The Pomp of the Lavillettes,’ by Mr. Gilbert 
Parker,—‘ A Daughter of Strife,’ by Miss J. H. 
Findlater,— ‘Over the Hills,’ by Miss Mary 
Findlater,—‘ A Creel of Irish Tales,’ by Miss J. 
Barlow, —‘ The Clash of Arms,’ by Mr. J. B. 
Burton, —‘ A Passionate Pilgrim,’ by Mr. Percy 
White,—‘ Secretary to Bayne, M.P.,’ by Mr. 
W. Pett Ridge,—‘The Builders,’ by Mr. J. S. 
Fletcher, — ‘ Josiah’s Wife,’ by Miss Norma 
Lorimer,—‘The Singer of Marly,’ by Miss Ida 


Hooper, —and ‘The Fall of the Sparrow,’ by 


Mr. M. C. Balfour. 





Messrs. J. M. Dent & Co.’s announcements 
include ‘The Early Life of Wordsworth,’ by 
Legouis, translated by Mr. J. W. 
Matthews,—‘ Atlas of Classical Portraits,’ by 
Mr. W. H. D. Rouse,—‘ Pictures and Studies 
of Greek Landscape and Architecture,’ by Mr. 
J. Fulleylove,—‘ The Fall of the Nibelungs,’ 
from the German by Miss M. Armour, — 
‘Baboo Jabberjee, B.A.,’ by F. Anstey, — 
‘Animal Land where there are no People,’ by 
Misses 8. and K. Corbet,—‘ Cats,’ by Mrs. 
Chance,—a volume of verse by Mr. E. G. Har- 
man, — ‘ Meadow Grass,’ stories by Miss A. 
Brown,—‘ American Land and Letters,’ by 
Mr. D. S. Mitchell,—new editions of the 
‘* Waverley Novels” and the ‘Spectator,’—and 
several new volumes in the ‘‘ Temple Classics,” 
“‘Temple Dramatists,” and Balzac’s ‘ Comédie 
Humaine.’ 

Messrs. Swan Sonnenschein’s announcements 
include :—In Philosophy and Science: ‘ Aris- 
totle’s Psychology, with the Parva Naturalia,’ 
and Ueberweg’s ‘History of Contemporary 
Philosophy,’ both translated by Prof. W. A. 
Hammond,— translations of ‘ Ethics ’ and ‘ Phy- 
siological Psychology,’ by Prof. Wundt, —‘ Prac- 
tical Ethics,’ by Prof. H. Sidgwick,—‘ Novum 
Repertorium LEcclesiasticum Parochiale Lon- 
dinense,’ by the Rev. G. Hennessy,—‘ The 
Mathematical Psychology of Gratry and Boole,’ 
by Miss M. E. Boole,—‘ The Secret History of 
the Oxford Movement,’ by Mr. W. Walsh,— 
‘A Student’s Text-Book of Zoology,’ by Mr. 
A. Sedgwick,—‘ Paleontology for Zoological 
Students,’ by Mr. T. T. Groom,—‘ Embryology,’ 
by Drs. Korschelt and Heider, translated by 
Mrs. Bernard,—‘ Practical Plant Physiology,’ 
by Prof. W. Detmer, translated by Prof. Moor, 
—‘ Radiation,’ by Mr. H. H. F. Hyndman, 
—and several new volumes in the ‘‘ Young 
Collector Series.” In History, Travel, &c. : 
‘A History of England to the Death of Stephen,’ 
by Sir J. Ramsay,—a translation of ‘A 
History of Switzerland,’ by E. Dindliker,— 
‘ Alien Immigrants,’ by Prof. W. Cunningham, 
in the ‘‘Social England Series,”—‘ Specimens 
of Bushman Folk-lore,’ by Dr. W. H. Bleek 
and Miss L. C. Lloyd,—‘A Run round the 
Empire,’ written out by Dr. Alex. Hill,—‘ The 
History of England in Verse,’ edited by R. B. 
Johnson,—‘ A Dictionary of Quotations (Greek 
and Latin),’ by Mr. T. B. Harbottle, — 
‘Chronicles of the Bank of England,’ by Mr. 
B. B Turner,—‘ The History, Principles, and 
Practice of Heraldry,’ by Mr. F. E. Hulme,— 
‘The Adventures of St. Kevin,’ by Mr. R. D. 
Rogers,—‘ Supplement to the Coinage of Con- 
tinental Europe,’ by Mr. W. C. Hazlitt, — 
‘Greek Vases,’ by Miss 8S. Horner,—‘ Claudia, 
the Christian Martyr,’ a play, by the Rev. 
G. E. Mason,—and ‘ Pansies,’ verses, by Mr. 
M. C. Hyde. In Social Economics and Educa- 
tion: ‘Children under the Poor Law,’ by Mr. 
W. Chance, — translations of Rodbertus’s 
‘Theory of Crises’ and of ‘The Economic 
Fouwdation of Society,’ by A. Y. Loria,—‘ The 
be ory and Prospects of Political Economy,’ 
by Frof. J. K. Ingram,—‘ University Extension,’ 
by Mr. M. E. Sadler,—‘ Labour Colonies,’ by 
Prof, Mavor,—‘ School Method,’ by Miss C. 
Dodd,—translations of Herbart’s ‘ Lectures on 
Pedagogy ’ and ‘ Letters on the Application of 
Psychology to the Science of Education,’— 
‘ An English-Latin Gradus,’ by Mr. S C. Wood- 
house,—and ‘A Welsh Grammar,’ by Prof. E. 
Anwyl. 

Messrs. C. A. Pearson’s list of announcements 
includes ‘The Invisible Man,’ by Mr. H. G. 
Wells,—‘ The Raid of the Detrimental,’ by the 
Earl of Desart,—‘In Joyful Russia,’ by Mr. 
J. A. Logan, jun.,—‘ Queen of the Jesters,’ by 
Mr. Max Pemberton,—‘ The Zone of Fire,’ by 
Headon Hill,—‘ Van Wagner’s Ways,’ by Mr. 
W. L. Alden, —‘ An Episode in Arcady,’ by Mr. 
H. Sutcliffe, — ‘The Skipper’s Wooing,’ by 
Mr. W. W. Jacobs,—‘ John of Strathbourne,’ 
by Mr. N. D. Chetwode,—‘ Her Royal High- 





ness’s Love Affairs,’ by Mr. J. M. Cobban,— 
‘The Duke and the Damsel,’ by Mr. R. Marsh, 
—‘The Iron Cross,’ by Mr. R. H. Sherard,— 
and ‘The Virgin of the Sun’ and ‘Men who 
have Made the Empire,’ both by Mr. G. Griffith. 








PSEUDO-DICKENS RARITIES. 


THERE are certain little books which, because 
the authorship has been ascribed to Charles 
Dickens, possess considerable value in the eyes 
of the collector and the dealer. In particular 
instances there was, no doubt, some justification 
for this ascription, as will presently be explained ; 
but additional light has lately been thrown upon 
the origin of these literary trifles, which suffices 
to prove that the famous novelist ought not to 
be saddled with the responsibility of having 
produced them. 

In 1836, the year in which ‘ Pickwick ’ first 
saw the light, the firm of Messrs. Longman, 
Rees, Orme, Brown, Green & Longman issued a 
curious little work entitled ‘ Hints on Etiquette 
and the Usages of Society: with a Glance at 
Bad Habits,’ the writer of which disguised his 
identity in the Greek pseudonym Aywyds. 
This booklet purports to be a seriously written 
‘‘ouide to good manners,” and it is believed 
that the author was a tailor who, although he 
had come down in the world, always dressed 
with fastidious care, so that he appeared quite 
a model of respectability. Such a treatise, 
explaining the proper method of conducting 
oneself under varying circumstances, is likely 
to provoke a smile even amongst the most sedate, 
so that it is not surprising to find some humourist 
‘* poking fun” at the little book and its author. 
Two years after it was launched from the press, 
the imprint of Mr. Charles Tilt, a well-known 
Fleet Street publisher, appears upon the title- 
page of a work, identical in almost every detail 
with that above described, which bears the 
designation, ‘ More Hints on Etiquette, for the 
Use of Society at large, and Young Gentlemen 
in Particular,’ the writer also adopting a Greek 
nom de guerre similar to his predecessor’s, viz., 
Ila:Saywyos. This production is an amusing 
skit upon the little tome issued by Messrs. 
Longmans & Co., and an artistic value is im- 
parted thereto by means of a series of nine 
woodcuts drawn by George Cruikshank. Its 
chief interest, however, seems to be due to 
the supposition that a portion of the contents 
emanated from the pen of Charles Dickens—a 
supposition based upon the fact that when the 
original manuscript was discovered a few years 
ago at a private house in Islington (so I am 
informed), there was found among the leaves 
a sheet (numbered 2) covered on one side 
with the unmistakable handwriting of the great 
novelist, written (it may besafely surmised) during 
the ‘Oliver Twist’ period. The remainder 
of the manuscript is evidently a rough draft 
of the printed matter contained in the book. 
The autograph much resembles that of Cruik- 
shank himself, and the first chapter, headed 
‘¢Hints on Good Manners,” opens thus: 
‘“‘We have been mainly induced to publish 
this little book in consequence of the appear- 
ance of an anonymously-written work entitled 
‘Hints on Etiquette, and the Usuages [sic] of 
Society, with a Glance at Bad Manners’ ”—not 
‘* Habits,” as printed on the title-page of the 
earlier production. On the backs of two of 
the sheets Cruikshank has roughly sketched 
some fancies for his familiar illustration in 
‘Oliver Twist’ depicting the youthful hero 
on the memorable occasion when he ‘“ plucks 
up a spirit’ and vigorously castigates his enemy 
Noah Claypole. The principal attraction, how- 
ever, is the page in Dickens’s handwriting, the 
subject of which evidently appertains to the 
theme dealt with in the rest of the manuscript, 
thus giving rise to the conclusion that the 
novelist had a share in the production of the 
work. On that assumption, too hastily formed, 
the batch of manuscript changed hands for a 
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substantial sum, while the little book, ‘ More 
Hints,’ &c., began to be sought after by col- 
lectors as a most desirable Dickens item, a copy 
occasionally figuring in booksellers’ catalogues 
at a fancy price. Having had the opportunity 
of carefully comparing the matter contained 
in the Dickens autograph with the printed 
text, I am enabled to assert most positively that 
in the latter will be found no such passages, 
nor anything approximating thereto, as those 
in the particular page of manuscript, which, 
however, treats the subject of etiquette in 
the same humorous way. Whether the latter 
ever appeared in print yet remains a mystery, 
but there is certainly no further reason for sup- 
osing that it constitutes any portion of ‘More 
ints,’ or for the belief that Dickens in any way 
collaborated in the production of that work. 

In 1835, when the future novelist first 
arrested public attention by his remarkable 
‘Sketches in London,’ then appearing in the 
Evening Chronicle, he received a letter from Mr. 
Thomas Tegg, a London publisher of repute, 
asking him upon what terms he would consent 
to supply the letterpress to a sort of ‘‘ picture 
of the world,” in which would be given descrip- 
tions of remarkable buildings, events, countries, 
&c., as seen by children in a portable peep- 
show. It transpired that the proposed work 
was to be embellished with woodcuts (by George 
Cruikshank and others) in Mr. Tegg’s possession, 
which probably had already done service in 
other directions, and these were to be ‘‘ written 
up to” if a sufficiently attractive and a not-too- 
expensive writer could be found to undertake 
this share of the project. The publisher’s son, 
the late Mr. William Tegg (also known as ‘‘ Peter 
Parley”), had read and admired ‘ Buz’s” 
‘Sketches’ in the Evening Chronicle, and 
discerned in the writer the very man for the 

urpose; whereupon the above - mentioned 
etter was forwarded to Dickens, who agreed 
to do what was required for the sum of a 
hundred and twenty pounds, and further 
intimated that he agreed with his correspondent 
*‘in not wishing the name of ‘Boz’ to be 
appended to the work.” The price, however, 
was subsequently reduced to a hundred pounds. 
The little 16mo. volume, comprising more than 
four hundred pages, duly appeared in 1839, and 
was entitled ‘Sergeant Bell and his Raree 
Show.’ In Walford’s Antiquarian, July, 1887, 
the late Mr. Richard Herne Shepherd, the well- 
known bibliographer, endeavoured to trace the 
history of this curious production, and was 
strongly inclined to the belief that Dickens was 
the author of certain chapters, viz., those in 
which the showman introduces himself, for he 
considers that they are written in a true Pick- 
wickian spirit. ‘‘The internal evidence of the 
contents, remarks Mr. Shepherd, ‘‘tends to sup- 
port and lend weight to the strong presumption 
of Dickens’s partial authorshipalready established 
in ourarrangement of externalevidence”’; he also 
directs attention to the resemblance of certain 
subjects and the treatment of them to passages 
in ‘A Child’s History of England,’ which could, 
he thinks, hardly be accidental. Mr. Percy 
Fitzgerald, who well remembers the appearance 
of this story-book, remarks that the only thing 
which supports Mr. Shepherd’s theory is the 
stipulation that ‘‘ Boz’s” name as the author 
should be suppressed. As to Dickens’s assumed 
connexion with the work, we cannot but rely 
implicitly upon the statement subsequently 
made by Mr. William Tegg (at whose suggestion 
the novelist was first approached anent it), to 
the effect that all negotiations with Charles 
Dickens respecting the book fell through. 
Copies of ‘Sergeant Bell and his Raree Show’ 
are now very seldom met with—indeed, it is 
said that not more than a dozen impressions 
(perfect and otherwise) are in existence, this 
scarcity being probably due to the destructive 
treatment to which it was subjected by juvenile 
readers. It occasionally happens that a copy is 
disposed of at public auction, when it realizes 





two to three pounds, principally on account 
of its presumed association with Dickens. 

‘The Irving Offering’ for 1851, published in 
New York, is also much in request by collectors 
of the writings of the great novelist. It con- 
tains a story entitled ‘ Lizzie Leigh,’ the author- 
ship of which is, for some inscrutable reason, 
here attributed to Dickens. As a matter of 
fact, ‘Lizzie Leigh’ was written by Mrs. 
Gaskell, and published anonymously in House- 
hold Words during the year 1850, the initial 
chapter appearing in the first number. The 
above-mentioned American reprint is apparently 
somewhat scarce, as copies have been valued at 
five pounds; but I have recently seen it cata- 
logued at as many shillings, 

There are two little pamphlets the titles of 
which are invariably included in Dickens biblio- 
graphies, but with these productions it has been 
conclusively shown that the novelist had com- 
paratively nothing todo. The first, entitled ‘A 
Curious Dance Round a Curious Tree,’ is a 
description of some Boxing Day festivities at 
St. Luke’s Hospital for Lunatics in St. Bar- 
tholomew’s, London ; it was written by Mr. W. H. 
Wills for Household Words, and published in 
that journal on January 17th, 1852. Doubtless 
this paper was inspired by Dickens, and in all 
probability he interpolated certain passages, 
thus imparting to it a touch of his own literary 
style—a practice which he, in his editorial 
capacity, frequently followed. During the same 
year the Hospital Committee, with an eye to 
the interests of the institution, reprinted the 
article in the form of a pamphlet, inserting on 
the wrapper the name of Charles Dickens as the 
author. This must have been effected with 
the knowledge and sanction of the novelist, 
who perhaps considered the little subterfuge 
justifiable in the cause of charity, for it cannot 
be gainsaid that greater importance would 
attach to the pamphlet through this association. 
In 1860 the sketch was included in a collection 
of similar papers by Mr. Wills, contributed by 
him from time to time to Household Words, and 
entitled ‘Old Leaves: gathered from Household 
Words.’ That Dickens to some extent co- 
operated in their production is indicated in the 
author’s dedication: ‘‘To the Other Hand, 
whose masterly touches gave to the Old Leaves, 
here freshly gathered, their brightest tints.” 
‘A Curious Dance Round a Curious Tree’ has 
been reprinted twice by the hospital autho- 
rities since its first appearance in pamphlet 
form, viz., in 1860 and 1880, each of these 
issues being brought up to date by means of 
additional printed matter. A copy of the first 
issue, comprising only twelve pages of letter- 
press, has been catalogued at five pounds, 
while an impression of the 1860 edition has 
realized nearly twice that sum in the auction- 
room ! 

A like story appertains to another brochure 
of a similar character, entitled ‘ Drooping Buds,’ 
descriptive of a visit to the Children’s Hospital, 
then newly founded, in Great Ormond Street. 
This has also been reverently described as a 
Dickens rarity, and in 1889 Mr. C. P. Johnson 
discovered at a London bookseller’s shop what 
was believed to be a unique copy (dated 1866) 
of the pamphlet which bore the novelist’s name 
as the author. Full particulars were printed 
in the Atheneum (November 16th, 1889), with 
the result that the editor received a commu- 
nication from the actual author, Mr. Henry 
Morley, who explained that the sketch was 
written by him after a visit to the Children’s 
Hospital, which visit was made at Dickens’s 
request, and constituted his act of assistance to 
that excellent institution. Mr. Morley further 
states that the novelist increased so much the 
value of the paper by the insertion of the para- 
graph beginning ‘‘ O ! Baby’s dead,” that he, Mr. 
Morley, omitted the entire article from a selec- 
tion of his writings published in 1857.* As in 





* Atheneum, December 14th, 1889. 





the case of ‘A Curious Dance Round a Curious 
Tree,’ Mr. Morley’s sketch was prepared for 
Household Words, where it appeared op 
April 3rd, 1852. In 1860 it was issued as 
a pamphlet in aid of the hospital funds, ang 
again six years later, being printed on the 
latter occasion ‘‘for private circulation by the 
Royal Infirmary Dorcas Society, to awaken 
interest in a hospital for such children jn 
Glasgow.” The fact that the 1866 edition bore 
upon the wrapper the name of Charles Dickens 
naturally led to the conclusion that he was the 
author, the result being that the presumably 
unique copy was catalogued at fifteen guineas! 

I have seen an impression of another rare 
pamphlet, much resembling ‘ Drooping Buds,’ 
which might with equal justice be considered as 4 
Dickensitem. It is entitled ‘ Between the Cradle 
and the Grave,’ and presents a second report on 
the Hospital for Sick Children, Great Ormond 
Street. This little production, dated 1862, is 
an acknowledged reprint of an article in All 
the Year Round of that year, and does not 
attempt to mislead collectors by pretending to 
have emanated from the pen of Charles Dickens, 

F. G. Kirton, 








Literary Gossip. 


‘Att tHE Wortp’s Ficutine Sues’ is 
the title of a comprehensive work by Mr. 
Fred T. Jane, the first annual issue of which 
will be published this autumn by Messrs, 
Sampson Low & Co. The text will be in 
English, French, German, and Italian, and 
a special point will be made of noting any 
slight differences of detail between sister 
ships or characteristic peculiarities. 

Tue use of auxiliary ‘‘ shall” and “ will” 
is proverbially difficult to members of the 
Irish and Scottish nationalities. A brief 
and highly entertaining treatise on the 
subject, entitled ‘The Irish Difficulty: 
Shall and Will,’ by the Right Rev. Mon- 
signor Molloy, Rector of the Catholic 
University of Ireland, Dublin, will be pub- 
lished by Messrs. Blackie & Son. The 
author has gathered together, from a very 
wide range of writers and speakers, ex- 
amples of the future auxiliary, and he is 
able to show that the English usage itself 
is very far from being uniform. 

Tue tale of ‘St. Ives: being the Adven- 
tures of a French Prisoner in England,’ by 
the late Robert Louis Stevenson, which has 
been running serially in the Pall Mall Maga- 
zine, is to be published in book form at the 
end of this month by Mr. Heinemann in 
Londonand Messrs. C. Scribner’s Sons in New 
York. The last six chapters are the work 
of Mr. A. T. Quiller Couch, who in supply- 
ing the concluding incidents has followed 
the hints of the author’s intentions commu- 
nicated by his stepdaughter and amanu- 
ensis Mrs. Strong. Other and much briefer 
fragments of historical romance which occu- 
pied the author during his last years at 
Samoa are those of ‘ Heathercat’ and ‘The 
Young Chevalier.’ Each of these consists 
of a few opening chapters merely, hitherto 
unpublished. Both will be printed, together 
with the more considerable fragments of 
‘The Great North Road’ and ‘Weir of 
Hermiston,’ in vol. xxvi. of the Edinburgh 
edition. 

Mr. Exxin Maruews has in the press 
‘Two Essays upon Matthew Arnold, with 
his Letters to the Author,’ by Mr. Arthur 
Galton. They are mainly reprinted from 
the Hobby Horse. 
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Se : 
Wirsry a week or two Mr. Grant Richards 


will publish a volume entitled ‘The Tenth 
et being some Account of Newfound- 
Jand, its People, its Politics, its Problems, 
and its 





Peculiarities,’ by Mr. B. Willson, 
gho was last year a special correspondent 
in North-Western America. Sir William 
Whiteway contributes an introduction of 
some length, and Lord Charles Beresford 
has written an appendix on Newfoundland 
and the Navy. The volume will also con- 
tain a map of the colony, and will in- 
corporate -in the preface a letter by Mr. 
Rudyard Kipling. 

Taz Rev. J. Fisher, of Ruthin, is pre- 
aring for the press a diplomatic repro- 
uction (with introduction and notes) of 
two MS. volumes of Welsh poetry written 
principally during the early part of the 
seventeenth century, and now in the pos- 
session Of Mr. W. Lloyd, of Cefncoch, 
Denbighshire. Fully three-fourths of one 
of the MSS. is believed to be in the hand- 
writing of Capt. Thomas Prys, of Plas 
Iolyn, and contains as many as fifty of 
his poems, none of which has, apparently, 
been hitherto published. There is another 
volume of Prys’s poems preserved at the 
British Museum, and this has been recently 
transcribed for the Guild of Graduates of 
the Welsh University, with a view to pub- 
lishing, though not immediately, a complete 
edition of Prys’s poetical works. 


Messrs. Hoventon, Mirriin & Co. have 
in the press ‘A Correspondence between 
John Sterling and Ralph Waldo Emerson,’ 
edited, with a sketch of Sterling’s life, by 
Emerson’s son, Mr. E. W. Emerson. Most 
of these letters have appeared in the Adlantic 
Monthly, but the volume will contain new 
information concerning Sterling gathered 
from Emerson’s papers.. The same pub- 
lishers will issue a diary kept by Nathaniel 
Hawthorne in boyhood, beginning with his 
twelfth year. This diary was printed in 
1872 and 1873 in the Portland (Maine) 
Transcript. The curious story of its dis- 
covery in the possession of a Virginia negro 
will be told in the volume by Mr. S. T. 
Pickard, the biographer of Whittier. 


Ir appears that the late Dr. Jakob Burck- 
hardt, of Bale, left a considerable mass of 
manuscript ready or almost ready for the 
press. His literary executors announce 
the forthcoming publication of treatises 
‘Zur Geschichte der italienischen Renais- 
sance’ and ‘Erinnerungen an Rubens.’ 
Several portions of his work on the history 
of Greek culture are also found to be suf- 
ficiently completed to be published at an 
early date. An essay ‘Ueber den hellen- 
ischen Menschen in seiner zeitlichen Ent- 
wickelung,’ of which he spoke much to his 
friends, may also possibly be published, 
notwithstanding the incomplete condition 
i which Dr. Burckhardt left it. 


ConTINENTAL papers report that the 
manuscripts of the poet Giacomo Leopardi 
have, at the intervention of the Italian 
Government, been placed at the disposal 
of the National Library of Naples. The 
two aged Neapolitan female servants into 
whose hands the manuscripts had come by 
chance refused to deliver them up, from 


religious motives, until the Italian Govern- 


the hitherto unpublished works of the poet 
will now make their appearance. 

Tue ‘ Records of the Borough of North- 
ampton,’ which are being edited by Mr. 
Christopher Markham and Dr. J. Charles 
Cox for the Corporation of the town, will 
be ready for issue to subscribers by Mr. 
Elliot Stock very shortly. The work will 
be in two volumes. The first will contain 
extracts from Domesday Book, the charters, 
and the Liber Custumorum. The second 
will be based mainly on the Orders of 
Assembly and more modern records. 

Messrs. Warne & Co. will publish early in 
the ensuing season Mrs. Hodgson Burnett’s 
new novel. The book is to be called ‘ His 
Grace of Osmonde: being a Story of that 
Nobleman’s Life omitted from the Narrative 
given to the World of Fashion under the 
Title of ‘‘A Lady of Quality.”’ While not 
in any way a sequel to this well-known 
book, it is, so to speak, the complement of 
it, being the man’s side of a story of which 
the woman’s side has been told. 

Ir is worth while, if only as a matter of 
curiosity, to follow up the long course of 
the resistance offered by St. Andrews to 
the action of the Universities Commissioners 
in the matter of the affiliation of Dundee 
College. The Privy Council will soon be 
called upon to decide as to the legality of 
the acts of the University Court since the 
majority declined to recognize the ordinances 
of the Commissioners approved by the 
Queen on January 15th. 

Tue death is announced from Edinburgh, 
at the age of eighty-three, of Mr. Thomas B. 
Johnston, who was the head of the firm of 
W. & A. K. Johnston and did much for 
the cause of geography. 

DIssaTISFACTION is being expressed in 
some quarters overthe modifications recently 
introduced by the Senate into the scheme of 
examinations for the London arts degree— 
notably the abandonment of mechanics as 
a compulsory subject at matriculation, and 
the addition of a vivd voce test in modern 
languages at the Intermediate examina- 
tion. 

Mr. Frank Campsett writes to point 
out that the four pages we refer to 
in our last week’s review of his ‘Cata- 
logue of Bibliographical Works relating 
to India’ are exceptional in their non- 
bibliographical character, and not a fair 
sample of the whole ‘Catalogue.’ We 
have no wish to convey the impression that 
they are, and have searched his book in 
vain for the ‘‘special reason”’ he gives for 
inserting these and other entries. 


Tue death is announced at Norwich, in 
his seventy-second year, of Mr. James 
Spilling, the editor of the Eastern Daily 
Press, who was associated with East Anglian 
journalism for upwards of forty years. 


Emeritus Proressor VALLAURI, who died 
at Turin on September 2nd, in his ninety- 
fourth year, was generally reputed by 
European scholars as one of the greatest 
living masters of Latinity. He was a 
representative of the “rhetorical,” as dis- 
tinguished from the “scientific,” school of 
classical philology and scholarship. His 
prefaces, inscriptions, and inaugural lec- 
tures in the University of Turin have been 





ment interfered. It is expected that some of 








Amone recent Parliamentary Papers are 
the Statement exhibiting the Moral and 
Material Progress of India during 1895-6, 
which is late this year (2s.); the Twenty- 
ninth Report of the Keeper of State Papers 
in Ireland : Records (3d.); the Sixth Report 
of the Royal Commission on Vaccination, 
Evidence and Appendices (14s. 3d.); Re- 
port for 1897 by Sir H. Craik on Higher 
Class Schools in Scotland (1d.); and Reports 
from University Colleges participating in 
the Parliamentary Grant (1s. 9d.). 











SCIENCE 


CAPT. COOK’S VOYAGES, 

Capt. Cook’s Three Voyages round the World. 
Edited by Lieut. C. R. Low. (Routledge & 
Sons.)—It is noticeable that the title-page of 
Lieut. Low’s book bears no date; whilst to the 
future bibliographer, who consults the opening 
paragraph on p. 17, it will appear as if the 
volume had been printed in 1883, or even in 
1875, for the editor commences his story thus : 

“ During the past year the governments and scien- 

tific men of all civilized nations were vying with 
each other as to which should contribute most 
to the observation of one of the rarest and most 
interesting of astronomical phenomena. Number- 
less expeditions were organised under the auspices, 
and at the expense, of governments, learned 
societies, and munificent private individuals, and 
were despatched to some of the most remote and 
inaccessible spots and islands vn the face of the 
globe, for the purpose of observing the transit of 
Venus over the sun’s disc.” 
As the last transits of Venus took place in 1882 
and 1874 it seems as if the manuscript from 
which the above paragraph was printed had been 
pigeon-holed for some years. Lieut. Low pro- 
ceeds to state that the narrative of Cook’s 
voyages has been edited by numerous hands, 
and never so well as when the original text of 
Capts. Cook and King has been most closely 
adhered to. This course, he says, ‘‘we have 
adopted, abbreviating freely, and where neces- 
sary throwing into modern language the some- 
what antiquated phraseology of the early edi- 
tions.” By way of fulfilling these conditions 
he provides abstracts of the first and second 
voyages written in the third person, which he 
cleverly manages to compress within 250 pp. ; 
whilst he prefers giving the narrative of the last 
voyage in the first person, with occasional re- 
marks and abbreviations —a course which he 
hopes ‘‘ will commend itself to the approval of 
the reader.” The result is certainly not satis- 
factory either to student or critic; whilst to the 
ordinary reader, for whom no map of any kind 
is provided, the effect must be bewildering. 
The illustrations are poor —some of them childish 
—and the editing is most careless. For example, 
we find under date June 22nd, 1770 :— 

‘“‘Saw a mouse-coloured animal, very swift and 
about the size of agreyhound. On the 23rd......This 
day many of the crew saw the animal above men- 
tioned, which was afterwards discovered to be a 
huge black bat, about the size of a partridge,” 

A popular summary of Cook’s voyages ought at 
least to have a portrait of the navigator, if not 
an index. This edition, whose only merit lies 
in its cheapness, lacks both portrait and index. 


Capt. Cook’s Voyages round the World. By 
M. B. Synge. (Nelson & Sons.)—At the end 
of the Jast century M. de la Borde, a prominent 
French financier, whose two sons perished in 
the expedition under La Pérouse, erected in 
the park of his chateau at Méréville (Seine et 
Oise) a monument to the memory of Capt. 
Cook. According to Prince Roland Bonaparte, 
who has lately described it, the sarcophagus of 
this cenotaph is of handsome marble, on the 
face of which is the bust of our hero, above a 
bas-relief representing a lion devouring an eagle, 
whilst it is surmounted by an urn with the 





highly praised by competent judges. 
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dedicatory inscription. At the four angles are 
figures of South Sea islanders, and the whole is 
protected by a dome supported on four Doric 
columns. We notice this monument because 
it seems to have been entirely overlooked by 
Cook’s English biographers, who ought, we 
think, to have drawn attention to this extra- 
ordinary memorial, erected at a time when 
international animosity was excited to the 
utmost, whilst to this day the great circum- 
navigator is not represented by a national 
structure in any of our public places. Of course 
we can remember Woolner’s fine statue, which 
stood for awhile—during the ‘‘ Peace-with- 
honour” season—some eighteen years ago, in 
front of the Athenzeum club-house, before being 
shipped off to Sydney Heads, where it now 
stands confronting the Tasman Sea, through 
which Cook so pertinaciously pushed the old 
Endeavour from Cape Farewell to Botany Bay ; 
and we recall how Allingham celebrated the 
occasion with some lines, which appeared in 
the Atheneum, July 6th, 1878, beginning :— 

Cook, mariner of Whitby, gave the chart 

Another England in the great South Sea; 

Lo, re-embodied now by Woolner’s art...... 
Since none of our leading publishers or societies 
lead the way by bringing out a really satisfactory 
work on Cook’s voyages, we could wish that 
the Admiralty might commission their Hydro- 
graphic Department to compile adefinitive edition 
of British voyages of circumnavigation, begin- 
ning, say, with those of Byron, Wallis, Carteret, 
and Cook. Of Messrs. Nelson’s abridged edi- 
tion not much need be said. It makes no pre- 
tensions to be other than a condensed reprint 
from Admiral Wharton’s transcript and from 
what the editor calls ‘‘ the folio volumes of his 
[Cook’s] own journals.” The illustrations are, 
we regret to say, somewhat paltry, and the maps 
well-nigh useless for purposes of reference. 
Why are publishers generally so thrifty in the 
matter of illustration when means of reproduc- 
tion of original charts and drawings are cheap ? 
To attract even juvenile minds, nowadays, the 
best work should be employed. 








BOTANICAL LITERATURE. 


The Yew-Trees of Great Britain and Ireland. 
By John Lowe, M.D. Illustrated. (Macmillan 
& Co.)—This is a very interesting, but not par- 
ticularly well-arranged book. It begins with an 
introduction concerning things in general to- 
gether with details relating to yews, clipped or 
otherwise, in various parts of the country. The 
first chapter gives a very meagre account of 
the botany of the yew (which recent inves- 
tigations in the nearly allied Ginkgo render 
the more interesting), and winds up with the 
epithets applied by various authors to the 
tree. In the next chapter the geographical 
distribution is touched un. Then follow two 
chapters relating to the rate of growth of the 
tree and the various methods devised to measure 
it, none of which can be considered entirely 
satisfactory. The extensive list of trees with 
their measurements given in chapter vi. is 
valuable, although naturally incomplete. In 
another edition it would be desirable to give 
as many details as possible about the soil and 
subsoil in which these trees are growing. In 
the South we are apt to associate these trees 
with a chalky or, at least, a limestone soil ; but 
it is evident from Dr. Lowe’s records that the 
tree has no exclusive preference for limestone 
soils, and the many churchyards in Romney 
Marsh contain as fine yew-trees as can be seen 
on the chalk or greensand downs which limit the 
‘*Marsh.” In the seventh chapter the author 
discusses the reasons which may have induced 
the planting of the yew in churchyards. None 
seems more valid than that derived from the 
character of the tree—the sombre coloration, 
from one point of view, befitting the mournful 
circumstances under which it is placed ; the ever- 
green foliage, on the other hand, suggesting 


immortality. In some cases the yew is con- 
sidered with more or less probability as being 
of at least approximately the same age as the 
church it overshadows. This may be true in a 
few instances, but in the majority of cases it is 
evident that there is no synchronism between 
the architecture of the tree and that of the 
church. Neither can the yews along the 
‘* Pilgrims’ Way ” from Winchester to Canter- 
bury be chronologically associated with the time 
of such pilgrimages. In most cases, so far as 
we have seen them, the trees are much younger. 
A chapter of two pages only is devoted to the 
characters and uses of the wood of the yew, 
which might well have been incorporated with 
the following chapter, which is concerned with 
the formation and employment of the bow. 
Next comes a chapter on the poisonous nature 
of the yew, after which we are whisked back 
to the poetical allusions and literary references 
alluded to in previous pages. A long chapter, 
entitled ‘‘ Notes,” gives descriptive details con- 
cerning many of the more remarkable yews 
throughout the country, a subject already 
partially treated of in at least two preceding 
chapters. In spite of his discursive method, 
due probably to the interruptions caused by 
the claims of his professional work, Dr. 
Lowe has produced a book which will be de- 
lightful to the lover of trees, whilst the statistics 
which he has collected with much care, and, 
as far as we see, accuracy, will be valuable to 
foresters and others concerned with the rate of 
growth of trees. An index and a bibliography 
facilitate the reader’s research, and the illustra- 
tions are well selected. 


Pot-Pourri from a Surrey Garden. By Mrs. 
C. W. Earle. With an Appendix by Lady 
Constance Lytton. (Smith, Elder & Co.)—We 
do not know how to review this book. We do 
not believe it can be done in any orderly, sys- 
tematic way without such a prying analysis as 
would spoil the reader's pleasure and con- 
tribute to no useful end. The book is well 
named; it is a delightful medley of all sorts 
—gardens, books, cookery, women-gardeners, 
sundials, colour - blindness, the management of 
boys, rain-water, smoking, schoolgirls, and we 
know not what beside. Of course such a book 
bristles with points on which differences of 
opinion may fairly exist. There is a certain 
want of proportion about the author’s state- 
ments that would lead us to hesitate before 
accepting them; but, as we have said, the book 
defies criticism. The best plan is to commend 
it to the reader as a delightful one to take up 
in spare moments, but not as one to pin one’s 
faith upon. 

Open-A ir Studies.—Botany : Sketches of British 
Wild Flowers in their Homes. By R. Lloyd 
Praeger. (Griffin & Co.)—In this book, we are 
told, 

‘‘an attempt bas been made to exhibit by means of 
familiar scenes in our own islands glimpses of plant- 
life; interpreted not by the examining of micro- 
scopic slides in the laboratory, nor yet by the 
conning of plant mummies in the herbarium, but 
by the study of actual scenes from nature. Thus 
only can we hope to comprebend the life of a plant 
or of a plant community, and appreciate the condi- 
tions under which each species lives, and the adap- 
tations by which each is able to maintain its position 
in the plant world and fulfil its proper functions.” 

The author has, we think, succeeded in his 
attempt. He takes the reader with him on his 
rambles in the meadows or by the river, along 
the hedgerows or over the shingle ; and, fasci- 
nating his willing victim after the fashion of 
the Ancient Mariner, he contrives to convey a 
great deal of information on the natural history, 
as it used to be called, of plants. It is rather 
amusing to note the patronizing way in which 
writers of the modern school, to which our 
author belongs, speak of their predecessors. 
They assume, or seem to assume, that previous 
to their own advent there were no ‘‘ naturalists,” 
and that even field botany was mere collecting 





PPE epsom, 
tates Academicee,’ published under the aysy 
of Linnzeus, would suffice to dispel that 
and a little more investigation of atflinities 
would prevent the possible figments of the 
imagination from being accepted as posit 
truths. To attain good results the rough-and 
ready methods of field-work require to be gop, 
trolled by the more exact information derived 
from actual experiment in the laboratory 4s 
well as from the study of ‘‘sections” and the 
comparative investigation of ‘* plant mumnnieg” 
What amount of field-work, for instance, wonlg 
of itself have sufficed to give us our presen 
knowledge of the action of bacteria in 
viding a supply of nitrogen for leguminoy 
plants? In fact, no one department of 
can afford to dispense with the aid and aggig. 
ance of others. Specialists there must be, but, 
instead of sneering at one ancther, they can ql 
work together for a common aim. Mr, [J 
Praeger’s is one of the most accurate as well a5 
interesting books of the kind we have seen. |; 
has plenty of references to standard works, js 
beautifully illustrated, and has a good index, 
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ASTRONOMICAL NOTES, 


AutHoucH the number of spots on the sup 
continues progressively to diminish (an epoch 
of minimum being due some time next year) 
there have been several instances lately of large 
spots, occasionally visible to the naked eye. One 
of these was observed last month, and a descrip. 
tion of it, with drawing, is given in the current 
number of the Bulletin of the Société Astrono. 
mique of France. Its longest diameter amvunted 
to about 54,500 kilométres, or more than four 
times that of the earth. It was surrounded by 
a large and irregular penumbra, which appeared 
to be in a state of great commotion, indicating 
by its changes, when last seen, the approaching 
decay of the spot. 

Prof. Schaeberle, of the Lick Observatory, 
has noticed (Astronomical Journal, No. 411) 
during the recent opposition of Saturn a partial 
division in the inner bright (or B) ring which 
had not previously been visible. ‘‘ The width,” 
he says, ‘‘of the division is about the same as 
that of the Cassini division ; but while the latter 
is always a conspicuous feature of the ring- 
system, the new division is evidently not com- 
plete, for it contains matter which reflects light 
to such an extent that when the conditions of 
seeing are not fair, this new division would be 
overlooked.” 
The Report of the Government Astronomer 
at Madras (Mr. C. Michie Smith) for the twelve- 
month which ended on March 31st has been 
received. That year was remarkable for ex- 
ceptionally heavy rainfalls, which injured the 
houses connected with the observatory con- 
siderably. The usual observations for deter- 
mination of time have been carried on, and the 
investigation of the errors of division of the 
meridian circle has been completed after in- 
volving a large amount of labour. The Govern- 
ment has sanctioned the revival of the appoint- 
ment of a chief assistant, which will shortly be 
made; and also the provision of funds for an 
expedition to observe the total eclipse of next 
January, Karad having been selected as the 
most suitable station for the purpose. 
Messrs. Macmillan & Co. will publish almost 
almost immediately a little book by Sir Norman 
Lockyer, under the title of ‘Recent and Coming 
Eclipses, being Notes on the Total Solar Eclipses 
of 1893, 1896, and 1898.’ 
We have received the sixth number of the 
Memorie della Societa degli Spettroscopisti Italiant 
for the present year. It contains an obituary 
notice, with portrait, of Arminio Nobile, Second 
Astronomer of the Capodimonte Observatory 
(where he was born in 1838), and Professor of 
Geodesy at the Royal University of Naples; 4 
note by Dr. Rizzio on the absolute measures 
of solar heat made at the erection ‘‘ Regins 





or index- making. A glance at the ‘Amceni- 


Margherita” on Monte Rosa; and another by 
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prof. Tacchini on the distribution in latitude 
he solar phenomena as observed at Rome 


h 
ae the second quarter of the present year. 








Science Gossip. 


A sronze statue in honour of Marcello 
Malpighi, the famous doctor of the seventeenth 
century, was unveiled on Wednesday, Sep- 
tember 8th, at Crevalcore, near Bologna. The 
Royal Society of London, whose relations with 
Malpighi in the seventeenth century were very 
intimate, and who published many of his notable 
contributions to microscopic anatomy and vege- 
table histology, sent an address of congratula- 
tin Dr. D. H. Scott was to have attended 
the festival ceremony on behalf of the Society, 
put at the last moment was prevented from 
doing so. A memorial volume, ‘Malpighi e 
l Opera sua,’ edited by Dr. Vallardi, will 
shortly appear, and will contain, among other 
articles, a note by Prof. M. Foster. 

Messrs. GeorGE Newnes have in hand a 
yolume devoted to ‘The Story of Germ Life,’ 
by Mr. H. W. Conn. It aims at giving a read- 
able outline of what is known about bacteria, 
and showing that these organisms may be 
regarded not primarily as enemies, but as 
benefactors to mankind. 








FINE ARTS 
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The Elder Pliny’s Chapters on the History of 
Art. Translated by K.Jex-Blake. With 
Commentary and Historical Introduction 
by E. Sellers ; and additional Notes con- 
tributed by Dr. H. L. Urlichs. (Mac- 
millan & Co.) 

Tus volume constitutes the first attempt in 
any language to gather around the text of 
Pliny, on whom we are to so great an ex- 
tent dependent for our knowledge of the 
history of ancient art, the vast accumulation 
of facts and theories that illustrate or correct 
his statements. Miss Sellers has before now 
deserved well of English readers by present- 
ing them with the results of German re- 
search in a readable form; in this case the 
labour of compiling from so unwieldy and 
soill-arranged a mass of literature must have 
been very great, and the result appears to 
approach very near to completeness. 

The introduction gives, in about eighty 

pages, a clear summary of the results of 

recent research as to the sources from which 
the information given us by Pliny is derived. 

Ifwe are often unable to accept the over- 

subtle distinctions and the fine-drawn theo- 

ries of German industry and ingenuity, we 
are none the less grateful to have them 
made accessible in so convenient a form. 

The nature of Pliny’s compilation is at- 

tested by his own words and by the descrip- 

tion of his nephew, both quoted on the page 
facing the introduction. Every moment of 
his life, even while he was eating or travel- 
ling or performing his toilet, he read or was 
read to, and made or dictated extracts, and 
in this way, as he himself says, he gathered 
matter ‘from some two thousand books, but 
few of which are known to the learned, owing 
to the abstruse nature of their contents, 
and from one hundred chief authorities.” 
Healso gives, for each book of his own work, 
alist of the chief authorities, which, however, 
makes no pretension to beexhaustive. During 
the last half century many German scholars 
have been attempting the Herculean task 
of unravelling the tangled mass of informa- 
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tion with which Pliny has filled his books 
on art, and of assigning to his various 
authorities what he has borrowed, directly 
or indirectly, from them. We must remem- 
ber that of some of these authorities little or 
nothing is left except what may inferentially 
be attributed to them among Pliny’s com- 
pilations; moreover, the investigators have 
been led to believe that ‘‘ Antigonus in- 
corporated the treatise of Xenocrates into 
his own work,” and that ‘‘ Polemon’s whole 
book was merely the comprehensive criti- 
cism, the improvement, and enlargement of 
that of Antigonus,” while Pasiteles and 
Varro have to come in as intermediaries 
before the result filters through to Pliny. 
Yet the character and the predilections of 
each of these writers, and of many others, 
have been evolved by a process in which 
one is at a loss whether to admire more the 
industry or the imagination of the critics, 
and almost every fact or anecdote in Pliny’s 
history is assigned dogmatically to one or 
other of his predecessors as its ultimate 
authority, though often to different authori- 
ties by different critics. As we read Miss 
Sellers’s introduction, we seem to realize 
the personality of each of the various authors 
from whom Pliny’s facts are derived ; it is 
only when we investigate the foundations 
on which the whole structure is reared that 
our admiration gives way to scepticism. 
Those who have to study Pliny’s text as a 
basis for the history of art will do well to 
consider his sources, if only to learn caution 
as to the way in which they quote his state- 
ments; but they will be rash indeed if they 
draw any inferences from the supposition 
that any particular writer was his authority 
for any particular fact. 

The translation is readable and, so far as 
we have been able to test it, accurate. The 
notes are very full in their references to 














recent literature. The dogmatism with which 
passages are assigned to earlier authors as 
their source is defended in the introduction ; 
it is matched by a corresponding tendency to 
recognize purely conjectural identifications 
of statues such as can be no help towards 
a scientific study. There is throughout too 
great a tendency to prefer novelty to pro- 
bability. This reaches its climax in Miss 
Sellers’s own attempt to deny to Praxiteles 
the authorship of the Hermes at Olympia, 
an attempt which, however ingenious in 
argument, cannot be taken seriously. It 
is to be feared that these defects will tend 
to diminish the permanent value of a work 
which, though it might have shown more 
discretion in preferring fact to theory, will 
not easily be superseded. 

Dr. Urlichs’s notes are somewhat dis- 
appointing, especially since it is stated that 
his own edition of these books will not now 
appear. The book meets a need that has 
long been felt ; and it will be most beneficial 
in its effect if it leads those who study the 
history of Greek art to read their Pliny con- 
secutively, and so to appreciate the nature 
of his compilation more thoroughly than if 
they read him only in a collection of extracts. 








Les Ivoires. Par E. Molinier. Illustrated. 
(Paris, E. Lévy & Cie.; London, C. Davis.)— 
This handsome and beautifully as well as amply 
illustrated folio has no parallel in English. It 
is the work, too, of one of the best living autho- 








rities on the archeology, not less than the art, 








of an extremely curious and interesting subject. 
It is true that we have in English some excellent 
works treating more or less incidentally of the 
art, such as those of Westwood, Digby Wyatt, 
Maskell, Mr. Oldfield, and a few others of less 
note, to say nothing of translations of the writ- 
ings of Labarte, Stephens, Waagen, Lenormant, 
and Gori, which have helped to establish among 
us a general appreciation of the subject ; but 
these are either mere outlines, like the ex- 
cellent South Kensington manual of the late 
Mr. Maskell; catalogues with terse introduc- 
tions, such as Westwood’s ‘Fictile Ivory 
Casts’; or monographs on sections of the 
history of the matter. Most of the last are 
scattered in the publications of antiquarian 
societies. None of these has effected what the 
volume before us achieves. It is the more 
remarkable that our literature should lack a 
work of this kind, seeing that, apart from many 
rare and beautiful specimens in the British 
Museum, South Kensington owns more than a 
thousand (!) instances, originals and fictile casts 
which are as valuable for artistic studies as 
their originals themselves, and form a collection 
unequalled for purposes of instruction. We 
have, too, the Féjervary Collection, now at 
Liverpool, a gift to that city of Mr. Mayer, 
a great public benefactor in this and other 
ways. Seeing that we have not such a book 
as this, it is to be hoped an enterprising 
publisher will produce a translation of M. 
Molinier’s text, enriched, as in many similar 
cases, with all the spirited and sympathetic 
drawings on wood here printed with the type, 
as well as those clear, faithful, and brilliant 
larger plates for which photography has been 
used with the best results. For artists even 
more than for antiquaries two sections of M. 
Molinier’s book possess exceptional attractions : 
that which treats of the Byzantine and Roman- 
esque styles and relics of ivory carving, and 
that devoted to the lovely medizval art, of 
which the renowned ‘ Vierge et ]’Enfant Jésus,’ 
formerly in La Sainte Chapelle, a masterpiece 
dating from c. 1305, is the crowning specimen. 
It belongs to that school of design of which we 
in this country retain precious nearly con- 
temporary relics in the statues in the taber- 
nacles of the Eleanor Crosses, on a few tombs, 
in the facades of certain ‘‘unrestored” 
cathedrals, as well as in various monumental 
brasses, as at Cobham and elsewhere. The 
charming specimen which seems to have 
belonged to St. Louis illustrates a period 
the art of which, as our author suggests 
with less emphasis than we looked for from 
so accomplished a student, had reached a 
somewhat florid stage of development, and 
thus, as in all other cases, indicated the 
approach of that exaggeration which is neither 
more nor less than a decadence. In this respect 
it differs from the idealized effigies of Queen 
Eleanor and the quasi-portraits incised in brass 
at Cobham, none of whith is at all flamboyant in 
its design and execution, but graceful and pure. 
St. Louis’s ‘ Vierge,’ too, belongs to a type of 
sculpture (whether in ivory, wood, or stone 
matters not) the numerous specimens of which 
still existing affirm that it had nearly passed 
into a state of almost hieratic formalism, with 
conventions more beautiful, indeed, but not at 
all less restricted, than those which constrained 
the Egyptian carvers of the hieratic epoch. 

Molinier, who, by the way, seems to 
have overlooked the analogies of the Eleanor 
Crosses and English tombs, astutely points out 
the existence and nature of these numerous 
later instances, and thus, if such a proof could 
be called for of his broad views and ample 
knowledge of his subject, enables students 
warmly to commend ‘Les Ivoires.’ The 
author says somewhere (but we have not, in 
defect of anything like an index to his book, 
been able to recover the passage) that the 
exceeding beauty, freedom, and adaptability 
to fall in long and elegant lines, with perfect 
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facility for adjusting themselves to the forms 
within, of the dresses universally worn by both 
sexes of the upper classes in France, Eng- 
land, and Italy during the thirteenth and 
fourteenth centuries, gave great advan- 
tages to the sculptor who carved men and 
angels with a truly classic grace, as ap- 
pears in ‘Le Couronnement de la Vierge,’ a 
French carving in ivory which is one of the 
greatest treasures the last decade of the thir- 
teenth century bequeathed to the Louvre. In 
the section on ‘Les Ivoires de 1’Epoque 
Gothique,” M. Molinier notices that in the 
Collection Benjamin Fillon, sold in 1882, ‘‘se 
trouvait jadis une grande figure de la Vierge 
portant l’Enfant Jésus dont la pose encore 
hiératique participait de l’art roman” (i.e., 
what we call Romanesque art), and he observes, 
too, that the dates ascribed to this and a similar 
example are questionable. The fact is that it 
is not difficult to draw the line which separates 
**le style roman” from ‘‘le style gothique ” in 
ivory carving ; students have always found it to 
be so when sculpture of other sorts is in view. 
Romanesque examples and their analogues, the 
Byzantine ivories which remain to us, are, as 
might be expected from the length of time 
during which these styles prevailed, much more 
numerous than those in which we can discover 
transitional elements of the change which cul- 
minated c. 1290. M. Molinier indicates the 
previous subordination of carving in ivory 
as well as in stone to the architecture of 
the Transitional period, whence the advance 
was brief and rapid to that which gave us 
the innumerable purely Gothic monuments. 
From these last the sculptor’s freedom from 
hieratic trammels may be said to date. Further 
on the author, with patriotic zeal, maintains 
the reputation of his countrymen as sculptors 
against those who, on the strength of a pas- 
sage in the ‘Diversarum Artium Schedula’ 
of Theophilus, have confused, to the disadvan- 
tage of France, the artistic production of that 
country and Italy during the thirteenth and 
fourteenth centuries. ‘‘ C’est l’art frangais qui 
tient la premiére place,” says he, and effectively 
appeals to unchallengeable evidence of style 
in both countries. It is sufficient for this pur- 
pose to compare the exquisite French cross- 
heads in ivory engraved on p. 194 with that 
almost contemporaneous one which faces them 
on Planche XTX. 


Manchester, Old and New. By W. A. Shaw. 
3 vols. Illustrated. (Cassell & Co.)— As is 
befitting, Mr. Shaw believes in Manchester. To 
him there is no exaggeration or satire in the 
saying that ‘‘the Manchester of to-day is the 
England of to-morrow.” In fact, he claims 
toc much for his city; for example, he 
avers that the woodwork of the cathedral 
chancel ‘‘affords probably the finest sample 
of carving to be found in England.” Of 
this we are not sure ; in truth, we know better. 
There is room, it seems—and we are sorry to 
hear it on the authority of the city’s patriotic 
historian— 
“for one quality to transform her intellectual 
lead [!] into a higher, and make her capable of 
leading the nation in spiritual matters as in 
commerce and enterprise.” 
Surely this is rather hard upon Bishop Moor- 
house, who, nevertheless, may not have had 
time for the purpose in question ; he was only 
appointed in 1886. It must not, however, be 
supposed that Mr. Shaw is not a friend of the 
clergy ; on the contrary, it is manifest from his 
account of this body that Manchester has a 
most desirable Chapter, and of the “inferior 
clergy ” an admirable staff; nor are the 
municipal authorities less worthy of admiration. 
Indeed, of nearly everybody of note con- 
nected with his subject our author takes bene- 
volent views, and thus helps his reader to study 
volumes so large and loaded with personal and 
local details as these are. These notices are 
generally written in a lively and sympathetic 





manner, so that, although they often relate to 
matters of small consequence, even when local 
patriotism may fairly make the most of them, 
the reader need not grumble about their number 
or their smallness; nor does it much matter 
that, when antiquarian details are set forth in 
his text, Mr. Shaw is not accurate to a super- 
human degree. Thus, speaking (p. 38) of Dr. 
Dee’s show-stone, where the Doctor pretended 
to see the future ‘‘in crystallo,” as he styled it, 
our author says it was ‘‘a concave glass or magi- 
cal mirror,” whereas he ought to have known 
that this curious apparatus was, or is, a sphere 
about two and a half inches in diameter ; nor 
does it much matter that none of Madox Brown’s 
noble but unequal series of pictures in the Town 
Hall at Manchester is, strictly speaking, a fresco ; 
nor can they be said to be executed in one 
method only. A more serious defect is the 
little said about the Assize Courts, which surely 
deserved praise. Woolner’s noble statue of Moses, 
which surmounts the principal gable of that 
important building, is not even mentioned. It 
is a mistake to describe the great hall 
therein as having a close resemblance to West- 
minster Hall. Although our historian is not too 
hard upon the uglier and more sordid buildings 
of the city, he is capable of appreciating, and 
not over-praising, Manchester’s numerous good 
and handsome structures, both old and new, and 
his praise is justified. He is too ready, perhaps, to 
suppose that Manchester is very nearly the centre 
of civilization, to say nothing of public virtue. 
Apart from such exaggerated views — which, 
after all, are natural—we can cordially and 
thoroughly recommend the volumes before us 
as a useful, comprehensive, and well-arranged 
work, replete with matter every Manchester 
man may be expected to care about. The his- 
tory of every one of the city’s public institu- 
tions, churches of note, sucieties, theatres, 
clubs, canals, and what not, is epitomized 
with care and, to the best of our know- 
ledge, correctness and completeness. Nor, in 
a general way, is the history of Manchester’s 
leading crafts and trades neglected. The leaders 
of the city’s life, from Dr. Dee to Cobden, from 
John Byrom to the present High Master of the 
College, from Dalton to the chemistry teachers 
of our own day, are successively dealt with, 
while scores of portraits, nearly all of them 
veracious and full of character, represent the 
worthies of the city, from John Syddall, who 
was hanged a hundred and fifty years ayo, to 
Madox Brown. In addition to these illustra- 
tions there is a large number of excellent views, 
maps, and plans. 


L’ Art Pratique: Der Formen-Schatz. (Munich, 
Hirth.)—This is the volume for 1896, of which 
we noticed the forerunner for 1895 on the 15th 
of August last year, and then in general terms 
described the character, objects, and contents 
of the work as a whole. The instalment now 
before us fully justifies the praises we bestowed 
upon its predecessor. Its plates—192 in all— 
represent a much greater number of objects, 
and the latter are at least as various and in- 
teresting to students as those to which we have 
already referred. They consist of a perfect 
treasury of memoranda of all sorts, such as the 
antique Ganymede now at Naples; _bacchic 
cups in bronze in the Bibliothéque Nationale, 
Paris ; Dutch armorial engravings in the manner 
of Albert Diirer; a child’s head, drawn by 
Da Vinci, now in the Louvre ; the ‘ Prudence’ 
of G.:Della Robbia ; a Pieti, by Bazzi, in red 
chalk ; a sumptuous ‘ Vénus’ in marble, by 
Pierre Mounot ; the Ludovisi ‘Juno’ at Rome ; 
Gothic genre sculpture from Rheims; decora- 
tive works in gilt bronze of the time of 
Louis Seize ; pictures by P. Perugino, Michael 
Angelo, Rembrandt, Tintoret, and other famous 
artists; engravings by Gravelot, B. Picart, 
Van der Meulen, Rembrandt, Marillier, and 
Cherubini. Not only works of art proper, 


but ‘‘objets d’art” and specimens of crafts- 
manship of the more intelligent kinds abound 





here, such as a fine Etruscan casque jp 
bronze, German, French, and -Italian pieces of 
hammered iron, majolica, and ebony and iy 
carvings. The examples are not classed accopj. 
ing to their nature and origin, but classifieg 
indexes help the student. It is a pity that the 
inscriptions at the foot of each plate are go | 

as to confuse the observer, and that, when read 
they do not describe or give the proper names 
of the examples, but, instead of that, refer to 
the index, which gives needless trouble. 


Ecyprotocists and lovers of the work ang 
art of ancient Egypt will welcome Mr. F, g 
Hilton Price’s Catalogue of the Egyptian Anti. 
quities (Quaritch) in his possession, and many 
will be glad to read quietly at their leisure an 
account of the treasures which have for some 
time past been familiar to the greater number 
of those who are interested in such things, 
He was wise to follow the example set by the 
Duke of Northumberland, Lady Meux, and the 
Rev. W. J. Loftie, all of whom have published 
catalogues of their collections, and he is to be 
congratulated on the appearance of the sum 
tuously printed volume now before us. Mt 
Price’s ‘Catalogue’ contains nearly four thou. 
sand entries, which describe a representative 
collection of small Egyptian antiquities, 
that is to say scarabs, shabti figures, bronze 
gods and sacred animals, objects in fuience, 
&c. Naturally, as he himself says, his collec. 
tion contains neither large stone monuments, 
nor mummies, nor objects the proper place for 
which is a public museum. Messrs. Harrison's 
hieroglyphic types have been freely used, and 
antiquities of special interest are illustrated 
either by plates or wood-blocks inserted in the 
text. It is a hopeful sign for the future of 
Egyptology in this country that private col- 
lectors are recognizing the importance of making 
their collections more generally known, and we 
trust that those who have not already done so 
may see their way to issue catalogues at the 
earliest convenient opportunity; they will 
thereby assist in the advancement of science, 
and will incidentally enhance the market value 
of their possessions. 


A Book of Fifty Drawings, by A. Beardsley, 
with an Iconography by A. Vallance (Smithers), 
comprises a number of Mr. Beardsley’s draw- 
ings which have previously served as cuts in 
books and wall posters, and are remarkable for 
the pains the draughtsman has expended in the 
search for ugliness and deformities. For in- 
stance, ‘Atalanta’ is a gaunt and ill-proportioned 
figure, without passion, energy, or grace, in & 
much-curled wig and a huge hat and plumes, 
and holding a puny bow. Wishing to design 
grotesques, Mr. Beardsley yet lacks force of 
imagination. Performances like ‘ Atalanta’ are 
the more to be regretted because there are a few 
really clever borders and headpieces for books 
in this collection. 


The Chant of a Lonely Soul. Written by 
I. Osgood. Illustrated by R. Machell. (Gay 
& Bird.)—Before now we have had to do with 
books of many sorts—with books in hideous 
bindings of all kinds of colours, bedizened 
with gold, copper, or silver; we have 
reviewed oval books, triangular volumes, 
and tomes that took the shapes of spades; 
it has been our troublesome fortune to have 
to do with printed matter which disdained 
book-form at all, and was given on long slips of 
paper rolled on cylinders at the ends, just a8 
the Hebrew Torah is rolled ; and we have r 
publications which were printed upon separate 
leaves through which cords were passed, and 
thus kept them, like Tamil manuscripts, within 
stiff covers ; but this is the first time that we have, 
thanks to Miss Irene Osgood, had todo with a book 
which, like her purely nonsensical ‘ Chant,’ was 
strongly scented—was, in fact, a sort of literary 
sachet, the typography being bound between 
padded and odoriferous covers. Of course we 
knew that some of the old French binders 
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scented their books, as with musk or camphor, 
the perfume of which two or three centuries 
have not entirely abolished. The old-fashioned 
rejudice in favour of binding ‘‘in russia” may 
derive from this practice, and it is not easy to 
forget that, especially in Italy during the six- 
teenth and seventeenth centuries, articles of 
attire, such as gloves—those of Queen Elizabeth 
to wit—were often strongly perfumed. Miss 
, who, we believe, comes from the other 
side of the Atlantic, leaves us to wonder 
why we have at her hands this new expe- 
rience, because the scent of her ‘Chant’ is 
neither natural nor wholesome. But all wonder 
vanished when we came to read the astound- 
ing nonsense—whether it be verse or only ill- 
rinted prose we cannot say—of her text, which 
begins thus, the ‘‘ lonely Soul,” while still par- 
ially sane, chanting :— 

“Tam hovering over my own grave, while the 
Sun is going down to its home in the West. The 
weary old world is all in a glory of hues,—pinks, 
mauves, silver, and gold. There where the sky is 
restless, 2 billow of tawny red and saffron brown is 
throbbing itself to rest.” 

So far it is all right, only we think we have 
heard of such things before. But Miss Osgood 

through many unquotable paroxysms 
Pefore she reaches the final agony, and records 
the catastrophe in the lines :— 

“Ah! give me just one caress, you sleepy 
luscious rose. How strange it is that pain will not 
leave me, for I have heard that the souls of the dead 
have rest.” 

It appears that in this fashion catalepsy 
seizes Miss Osgood, and, as an _ original 
writer, she is mute. Returning to common 
sense, the lady next appears with what she 
calls an ‘‘adaptation from the French of 
Comte R. de Montesquoiu - Fezensac’s [sic] 
‘Les Chauves-Souris,’” entitled ‘Litanées to 
Tanit,’ a series of moonstruck lines, comprising 
rhapsodical addresses to Luna under her 
diversely coloured aspects. Strange to tell 
readers of the ladys ‘Chant,’ threads of 
relevance and something that is not far removed 
from sense run through her version of the 
“Comte’s” lunacies, and we are not quite 
bewildered when we reach the final appeal :— 
Q bubble moon, the morning softly breaks 
The dreaming night for our mad sakes. 
oon! 
Mr. Machell, who appears to be quite sane and 
not a bad draughtsman, caught something of 
Blake’s inspiration when, in his designs in 
monochrome, he attempted to give form and 
substance to his ideas of what Miss Osgood 
might have in her fragment of a mind. 

Queer People. By P. Cox. (Fisher Unwin.) 
—There is a good deal of labour and a certain 
amount of cleverness—for neither of which do 
we care much—in the vignettes and other cuts 
printed with the thin and juvenile verses in 
which the author describes what he calls 
“queer people,” their actions and their sur- 
roundings. Mr. Cox is at immense pains to be 
amusing, and sometimes he succeeds. 


An Introduction to the Study of the Old Italian 
Masters in the National Gallery (Hibberd) com- 
prises a number of cuts which we seem to have 
seen before in cheap publications, and which 
are now too black and badly printed. The 
notes, by Mr. A. S. Hewlett, are not particu- 
larly valuable. 


Tue fourth edition of Sir E. Poynter’s Lec- 
tures on Art (Chapman & Hall) contains two 
additional addresses, one on decorative art and 
the other delivered at the distribution of prizes 
at the Manchester School of Art. 

We have received from Mr. George Allen 
two neat volumes, being the first instalment 
of a reissue of Mr. Ruskin’s Modern Painters 
in small form. 








STRAFFORD PORTRAITS. 


_ Ina letter to his wife, written from London 
in June, 1636, the Lord Deputy Wentworth 








says, ‘‘ My picture in great you shall have, and 
one in little, if I can possibly procure it, but 
Mr. Hawkins hath so much work, I fear he will 
not have time to spare ; however, if I possibly 
can you shall have one” (Cooper’s ‘Life of 
Strafford,’ i. 380). 

That the picture ‘‘ in little” was executed we 
have reason to believe, because it is probably 
‘*the picture enamelled’ sent by the widowed 
Lady Strafford to the Queen of Bohemia in 
1641 (Lardner’s ‘ British Statesmen,’ vi. 72). 

The Queen of Bohemia bequeathed her pic- 
tures and books to her faithful adherent Lord 
Craven, so possibly at Combe Abbey, or in 
some other private collection in England, this 
miniature still remains. Perhaps some reader 
of the Athenewm may know of *ts existence. 

Also, perhaps some one can tell me if an 
engraving or photograph has been executed of 
either of the two pictures of Strafford’s second 
wife, Arabella Holles. The originals are at Went- 
worth Woodhouse, and were described in the 
Athencewm in ‘ Private Collections of England.’ 
One of these pictures was exhibited at the 
Royal Academy some years ago. 

Of the two portraits of Strafford, one—that 
in armour—was painted in 1636, but I much 
wish to know when the other—that which 
represents him dictating to his secretary—was 
painted. A. F. L. 





THE TOMB OF DAVID. 


Tue chief problem of Hebrew archeology is 
without a doubt the discovery still to be made 
of the tomb of David and the kings of Judah. 
This question, so many times mooted without 
result, has been once more raised by a passage 
in the last report of Dr. Bliss, published in the 
Statement of the Palestine Exploration Fund 
(July, p. 180). In this we read :— 

“jt has been suggested that the apparently un- 
necessary curve in the Siloam Tunnel before it 
enters the pool was made in order to avoid the 
Tomb of the Kings. Accordingly we have madea 
large clearance to the Rock of Ophel in a field to 
the east of the pool, south of this curve...... Our hope 
was to find a pit entrance to the tombs, but the 
clearance has been completed this morning, and no 
such discovery has rewarded our toil.” 

The attempt of Dr. Bliss has led incidentally 
to the discovery of an interesting small cornelian 
seal of scarab shape, with an inscription in 
Israelitish Phoenician characters dating before 
the Exile, of which I will speak later. But it 
has failed completely to realize the splendid 
object in view—the discovery of the Tomb of 
the Kings. The result could not have been 
otherwise, for reasons which I shall explain. 

First, 1 may be allowed to remark that 
the suggestion, whose author Dr. Bliss does 
not name, is mine. I am, therefore, re- 
sponsible for it; and as the event seems to 
have proved it to be wrong, it only gives 
me a greater right to examine the means 
adopted for verification. The theory of the 
close connexion of the extraordinary deviation, 
up till then unexplained, of the Tunnel with 
the position of the Tomb of the Kings, was ex- 
pounded by me at length ten years ago in the 
Revue Critique (October, 1887, pp. 329-343), 
and supported by a schematic plan, which even 
marked on the ground the point where, as I 
calculated, the royal vault ought to be concealed. 
As Iam unable here to reproduce this plan, I 
will content myself with an explanatory de- 
scription. The place is between the southern 
curve of the Tunnel and the intersection of the 
path which descends from the south-east angle 
of Haram to the Pool of Siloam, with the level of 
2,179 in the map of the Ordnance Survey on 
the scale of 1 : 2,500 (towards the bend made by 
the path). I pointed it out more than once to 
members of the committee of the Palestine 
Exploration Fund, and I have every reason to 
believe that it was owing to instructions given 
by the committee to Dr. Bliss that he attempted 
this excavation in extremis, unhappily at the 
moment when the firman granted by the Porte 





was expiring. It is to be regretted that I was 
not consulted on that occasion, for I could have 
furnished indications which might, perhaps, 
have not been useless towards achieving success 
and avoiding a failure of a sort calculated to dis- 
credit my theory. In fact, if my article was 
known either to Dr. Bliss or to those who in- 
spired his efforts, its conclusions were misunder- 
stood, and, consequently, it is only my bare 
duty as a scholar to explain things. 

The digging was made on the sowth—that is, 
outside the convex side —of the curve of the 
Tunnel, which I regarded as due to the necessity 
of avoiding the vault, which lay full on the 
straight line of the source of the Fountain of 
the Virgin at the Pool of Siloam. Now, on the 
contrary, it is, as I have expressly indicated, 
on the north of this curve—that is, inside the 
concave side—that the digging should have been, 
and must be in the future, made, for the curve 
naturally encloses and partly envelopes the 
obstacle interposed, since it is meant to pass 
round it. Dr. Bliss has then, one can see, pro- 
ceeded to do exactly the opposite of what he 
ought to have done. 

I may be allowed also to claim the authorship 
of the idea of which Dr. Bliss speaks in passing 
as if it was an obvious datum, viz., that the 
entry of the Tomb of the Kings should 
be a pit, by which descent was made 
into the royal vault. This idea, which 
I submitted at the time to M. Perrot, was 
adopted and briefly mentioned by him in his 
‘History of Art in Antiquity ’ (vol. iv. p. 336) ; 
it is to be found stated at greater length with 
reasons in the same article of the Revue Critique 
of 1887. And this was no gratuitous conjecture 
of mine due to pure imagination. It rests, in 
fact, on the reasonable interpretation of a 
particular passage of Josephus (‘ Ant. Jud.,’ 
xvi. 7, 1), the bearing of which had not 
up to that time been recognized. This pas- 
sage says that Herod, after having desecrated 
and pillaged the royal vault, constructed a 
monument to atone for his conduct on the mouth 
of the vault (éxi ro oropiw). This characteristic 
expression oroyu.ov implies expressly, to my 
mind, an entry, not in the form of a door made 
in the rock of a vertical shape, as every one 
supposed, but an entry in the form of a pit. I 
need not insist on the importance of these data, 
so material to guide the digger who would make 
an attempt on the ground in the right place ; we 
must look here not for a vertical entry consist- 
ing of a gate more or less monumental, ana- 
logous to that of the ordinary Jewish tombs, 
leading to a series of mortuary chambers sunk 
horizontally in the mass of the hill, but the 
mouth of a pit, probably rectangular, relatively 
of very small dimensions, perhaps not more than 
two métres long and a métre wide, that is, large 
enough to pass in a sarcophagus. It is easy to 
understand that an opening so small is very 
likely to escape notice, unless great care is 
taken ; and this is perhaps why the entry to the 
vault has defied all attempts at discovery up to 
our times. This pit, analogous to the mortuary 
pits of Phoenicia and Egypt, must descend into 
the vast chambers of the vault, which possesses 
probably several stories, and plunges, if my 
theory is sound, into the depth of the hill, at 
least down to the level of the Tunnel of Siloam. 

This is the thing to look for and the place to 
look for it. With a few thousand francs, a new 
firman authorizing operations, and six weeks’ 
work, any one can satisfy himself. I present 
amateurs with the suggestion. Well-founded 
hopes of discovering the sarcophagus of David, 
Solomon, and their successors, with the in- 
scriptions which must have been engraved 
there, will surely make the small outlay worth 
while. 

Lastly, I will say a few words about the 
ancient Israelite seal so happily discovered by 
Dr. Bliss in the course of this last excavation. 
It is reproduced in the same number of the 
Statement with various attempts to interpret it. 
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Like several other Israelite seals of the same 
archaic date which I have had occasion to study 
in former times,* this one bears two proper 
names in simple juxtaposition, without being 
preceded by the lamed possessoris or con- 
nected by an indication of patronymic or other- 
wise. ‘The firstname is easily read ‘‘ Ishmael.” 
Not so the second, which has been variously 
rendered: by Pre Lagrange, 13, Bariach ; 
by Prof. Sayce, first 11° 73, Bar-Yahu, then 
17°95, Paryahu. None of these readings appears 
to me satisfactory. I recognize in the second 
letter a daleth in place of a resh (the two 
characters have the same form in this archaic 
Israelitish alphabet), and I propose to read 
this difficult name thus: ‘°5: Pedayahu. 
This is an excellent Israelitish name, found 
exactly so written in 1 Chron. xxvii. 20, 
and in the shortened form 1°75, Pedayah, 
in 2 Kings xxiii. 36; Neh. iii. 25, 
viii. 4, xi. 7; 1 Chron. iii. 18. It is clearly 
formed from the root 175; ‘‘to deliver,” and 
the divine title of Jehovah (Yahu) : ‘‘ Yahu has 
delivered.” It is closely related to other 
Biblical names of the same family, Symp, 
Pedahél ; 1135, Pedahsur, and to that which 
I have deciphered on a very old Pheenician 


seal : Sy. Pedaél. CLERMONT-GANNEAU. 








Fine-Art Gossiy. 

WE cannot but regret that it has been deter- 
mined to remove the standing life-size statue 
(attributed to Grinling Gibbons) of James II. 
from its original and appropriate site at the 
back of the Banqueting House, Whitehall, 
where all its surroundings were suitable. It is 
somewhat surprising that many persons have 
not discovered its merits of design and execu- 
tion earlier. During more than two hundred 
years this beautiful figure occupied its original 
pedestal, and stood where the good judgment 
and sense of proportion of its author placed it. 
Its situation is, apart from this, historical and 
apt, and far superior to that which has been 
found for it near the foot of the Victoria Tower, 
close to the mediocre group of Richard L., 
which, as a work of art, is at superior to 
the groups in ormolu one sees on the tops of 
French timepieces. 

An exhibition of the works of Arnold Bécklin 
will be opened in Bale, where his earliest works 
were painted, on September 20th, and will close 
on October 24th, the day after the painter's 
seventieth birthday. There will probably never 
be a better opportunity for the study of his 
works at every period. The committee have 
received promises already of nearly ninety 
pictures from Swiss, German, and Austrian 
owners. A second Bécklin medal, in addition 
to that of Munich, is also to be struck in com- 
memoration of the forthcoming ‘‘ Bécklin-Feier ” 
in Bale. The model has been prepared by 
Hans Sandreuther, one of Bécklin’s pupils. 

THE ceremony of placing the statue (by M. 
Marcel Jacques) of y F. Millet in the site 
oe to it at the painter’s birthplace at 
Greville (La Manche) has been unavoidably 
postponed from the present month until next 
year. It seems that the subscriptions of 
Millet’s innumerable admirers have fallen 
much short of the sum needed for the com- 
pletion of the work, and that the Department as 
well as the town of Cherbourg were called upon 
to supplement them. 


IMPORTANT excavations, under the able direc- 
tion of Mr. Gibson, of Hexham, are being made 
by the Newcastle Society of Antiquaries at 
Aisica (Great Chesters) on the Roman Wall. 
Last week two altars (one dedicated to Jupiter 
Dolichenus) and two inscribed stones were dis- 

* See my ‘ Recueil d’Archéologie Orientale,’ vol. o.oo 27 
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interred, besides some denarii of the earlier 
emperors. An investigation of the masonry and 
the bonding of the north-west turret confirms 
the belief that the Murus and the camp are 
of the same date. 

From Italy two remarkable archeological 
discoveries are announced—that of an Etrusco- 
Gallic temple at Civita Alba, near Arcevia, and 
that of a Longobardic necropolis at Gualdo 
Tadino. The decorations of the temple consist 
of fine terra-cotta figures, representing both 
mythological and historical scenes, of very pecu- 
liar workmanship. The grave goods of the 
necropolis look like those of the well-known 
Longobardic treasury of Castel Trosino, now 
in the Museo delle Terme in Rome, but are 
more original and exceptionally interesting in 
kind and style. 

Tue Roman excavations undertaken by Herr 
Meyer at Boden, in the canton of Aargau, have 
been continued throughout the present summer. 
The front of the complex of buildings along the 
ancient Roman road has now been laid bare. 
The foundations of a long colonnade of pillars, 
extending for some distance along the side of 
the road, have been unearthed, which goes far 
to confirm the belief that Herr Meyer has struck 
upon the site of some great public building. A 
short time ago he began excavations upon a fresh 
spot, to the south-west of the place where he 
has hitherto been at work, and though the 
new enterprise is only in an initial stage some 
valuable ‘‘ finds,” chiefly in the shape of bronze 
utensils, have already come to light. The finest 
of these is a bronze candelabrum standing on 
four feet upon a square block of polished granite. 
A bronze figure of a faun, about 18 centimétres 
high, found on the same spot, is said to be of 
excellent workmanship. 

Amone the artistic remains of the distin- 
guished sculptor Hans Baur a number of valu- 
able sketches, plans, and models are said to 
have been discovered, which the town autho- 
rities of Constance have acquired by purchase 
for the purpose of assigning to them a special 
room in the Rotgarten Museum. 
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THE WEEK. 


Her Masesty’s THEATRE.—Openin 
Opera Season : ‘ Rip van Wiukle,’ by 
and Signor Franco Leoni. 


Tat the latest lyrical version of the 
American legend, insured of longevity by 
Washington Irving, will attain the same 
popularity as the setting by M. Planquette 
in a light but by no means frivolous 
score is not probable. Mr. Hedmondt 
may have had good reasons for com- 
mencing his autumn opera season in the 
Haymarket last Saturday with a work 
by a composer known chiefly up to the 
present time by unpretentious and tuneful 
songs; and certainly every aspirant anxious 
to excel in the purest forms of musical art 
should receive due encouragement. Whether 
an operatic manager should inaugurate a 
serious enterprise with a novel version of 
a trite story is, nevertheless, a matter open 
to question. The strange book has proved 
itself fascinating to stage writers, and 
it presents favourable opportunities for 
dramatic treatment, though, unfortunately, 
it can be made little more than a one- 
part piece. In the delightful, if rather 
trivial score of Planquette, for which MM. 
Meilhac and Gille furnished the foundation, 
Rip’s wife is presented not as a scold, but 
a charming young woman, so that her 
errant husband has no excuse for his 


of Mr. Hedmondt’s 
r. William Akerman 


Mr. Akerman gives us pret ictures ¢ 
Gretchen in the first and cae ade cle 
the young girl Alice in the third act. Thy 
central figure, however, is Rip, as a matte 
of course, and Mr. Hedmondtrecalls memoricg 
of Jefferson and Fred Leslie. He hag 
music of a more serious nature to gip 
than that provided by Planquette; apj 
if, perhaps, he is a trifle too grave jp 
the first act—which, by the way, is to 
protracted—he rises to dramatic intensity in 
the third, when the prematurely old map 
recovers his senses, and with feeble st 
ascends the hill in the direction of his lq 
home. This is done in pantomime, the 
orchestra only supplying the due colouring 
to the situation. As regards the rest of the 
cast at Her Majesty’s there is little to be 
said, as the characters are one and all unin. 
teresting. Miss Attalie Claire as Gretchen, 
Miss Ada Davies as Alice, and Mr. Homer 
Lind as Derrick, made the most of ungrate. 
ful parts, and Miss Ross-Selwicke was 
charming in a pas de fascination. The 
orchestra and chorus were well in hand, 
under the direction of Mr. T. P. Wad. 
dington. As to Signor Franco Leoni’s 
music it is impossible to do more than 
generalize at present, for the score is not 
on our table. It is characteristically Italian 
in phraseology, and put together with 
excellent taste. In form it is thoroughly 
modern, running on with very few breaks, 
so that the abominable system of encoring 
is rendered practically impossible. The best 
that can be said of the opera, however, is 
that at present the composer has little to 
say, but words it prettily. He is young, 
and in due course his unquestionable 
abilities should develope satisfactorily. 








Musical Memories. By A. M. Diehl. (Bentley 
& Son.)—This compact volume is dedicated to 
musical aspirants, artists, and amateurs, to 
whom it should prove at once instructive and 
entertaining. Mrs. Diehl, whose maiden name 
was Alice Mangold, has experience as an author, 
not only on musical subjects, and although she 
adopts a comparatively light and diverting style, 
her words are pithy and suggestive, and 
we are often able to endorse her opinions. 
The book commences with a sketch of artistic 
Paris in the early sixties, when there was little 
indication of the approaching decline and fall of 
the Napoleon régime. We have brief but graphic 
sketches of the Conservatoire, with Auber, 
Massart, Pasdeloup, Duvernoy, and many other 
musicians honoured in their time, on the staff. 
The works of the old masters, with the singular 
exceptions of Handel and Bach, were then pre- 
ferred to those of later composers, and while 
Gounod had little appreciation, Wagner was “‘an 
unknown quantity.” Still Paris was regarded 
as the head centre of musical art :— 

“*You must go to Paris’ was the advice of the 
autocrat of chamber music in London. the little 
gentleman who would have seemed like Punch 
redivivus, if only he had possessed a hump and 4 
screech—Prof. John Ella. ‘You cannot come here 
without credentials. You must go to Paris.’” 
Many readable stories Mrs. Diehl has to tell 
with reference to her early experiences in the 
French capital, and interesting memoirs of 
Chopin follow, relating as much to his per- 
sonality as an artist as to his idiosyncrasies as 
aman. His relations with George Sand are 
lightly dealt with, the faults on both sides 
being glossed over with a kindly hand. Of 
Berlioz much is likewise said, and with no 
sense of injustice :— 

“ Had not his life been so hard, so full of bitter- 








misdeeds. Following on the same ground, 


ness, what —_ he not have been! As it is, his 
disappointed, despairing muse is scarcely ever less 
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Ires of 


pan great, even in her shrillest cries—and there are 
and of 


oments When that cry is shrill indeed.” 
toreement with this may be expressed, but it is 





































matter juestionable whether Berlioz would have done 
Morieg Phetter under more favourable pecuniary circum- 
fe hag stances and with greater contemporary apprecia- 
4 tion. The chapter on music in England in the 
: Sing jxties throws rather a lurid light on thecondition 
i and if public taste in this country at the time. The 
We It Evendelssohn fever was still raging, and such 
18 t00 @ eater masters as Schumann and Wagner were 
sity in Biractically ignored. At the Opera it was nota 
1 man ‘gestion as to what work was in the programme, 
st hut who was to appear as the prima donna. 
is old fWe have made much progress within the past 
, the perenty years, and Mrs. Diehl gladly acknow- 
Me . edges it ; but she does not deal with such con- 
f temporary masters of British birth as Hubert 
of the Parry, Villiers Stanford, and Hamish MacCunn, 
to be for, as she somewhat pathetically says, ‘‘ Many 
unin- Honourable names among British composers come 
chen, [ocking to the mind at this juncture, but they 
[omer [must be reluctantly relegated to some future 
zrate- recorder.” It is to be hoped that the author 
was vill once more take her pen in hand ; for, if 
The fit is not possible in every instance to endorse 
rand, ret opinions, cordial acknowledgment must be 
v, ’ fendered to her genial style, her obvious sincerity 
ad. coupled with knowledge, and her excellent advice 
ae 8 fto young and inexperienced musicians. 
an 
3 not : 2 
alian Busical Gossiy. 
with §} Tae repertory of the Carl Rosa Opera Com- 
ghly pany during their London season, which is to 
aks, goommence on October 2nd at Covent Garden 
ring Theatre, will include Wagner’s music dramas 
best ‘Tannhiiuser, ’ _‘ Lohengrin,’ ‘Die Walkiire,’ 
eis ‘Siegfried,’ ‘Die Meistersinger,’ and ‘Tristan 
? und Isolde.’ Puccini's ‘Bohemians’ will, of 
9 0 Brourse, be given, and should prove a conspicu- 
ng, fous success. No prospectus of the London 
able performances is yet to hand. 
Tae orchestral rehearsals for the Hereford 
Musical Festival, which takes place next week, 
tley vere fixed for Wednesday and Thursday this 
d to fveek at the Queen’s Hall. The new works— 


to [*hich will, of course be discussed in detail—are 


and §°‘Te Deum and Benedictus’ in F and an ‘Im- 
ame [g)etial March,’ both from the pen of Mr. Edward 
hor, ff lgar; a somewhat elaborate ‘Hymn of Thanks- 


she [iving,’ by Dr. Charles Harford Lloyd; and a 


yle, Magnificat,’ by Dr. Hubert Parry. The scores 
and (§¢ these additions to the repertory of choral 
ns, societies are already to hand, and, so far as can 
stic ple judged, the works will not prove unworthy 
ttle fa Three Choirs Festival. Further particulars 
| of ffoncerning the gathering have been announced. 
hic Mr. Hucu Brarr has resigned his appoint- 
er, iment as organist of Worcester Cathedral, and 
her the post has been accepted by Mr. Ivor Atkins, 
aff. tho will presumably conduct at the next musi- 
lar Jal festival, which will, in due course, be held 


re- fin September, 1899. 

ile Tae season of the Gewandhaus Concerts at 

ad leipzig will commence on the 7th prox. with a 
programme dedicated entirely as an in memoriam 

performance to Johannes Brahms. 


-” Tae tide of Wagner literature shows no 
ch symptom of ebbing. We now learn that Messrs. 


fa Schott will shortly publish a new edition of 
re Wagnerian texts, with notes in music type of 
the leading themes at the margin of each im- 
oll =F portant sentence. 
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Vi HayMarket.—Revival of ‘A Marriage of Convenience,’ 
10 L edy in Four Acts. Adapted from ‘Un Mariage sous 
uis XV.’ by Sydney Grundy. 
GLoBE.—‘ Miss Francis of Yale,’ a Farcical Comedy in 
r- Acts. By Michael Morton. 
is Uroy its revival ‘A Marriage of Conveni- 








ence,’ Mr. Grundy’s not too happily named 








adaptation of Dumas’s brilliant comedy, im- 
presses one more favourably than when 
it was first seen. It has, indeed, given 
Mr. Grundy but little trouble, the dialogue 
being Dumas and the modifications gra- 
tuitously introduced of no special signifi- 
cance. Diluted as it is (for almost all 
translation from the French is dilution), it 
remains a delightful and captivating work, 
which may be seen with the certainty of 
amusement. Our dramatists seem as a rule 
to have lost touch with the last century. 
We have had an Olivia based upon Gold- 
smith’s ‘ Vicar of Wakefield’; R. L. Steven- 
son and Mr. Henley have shown us the beaux 
and belles upon the Pantiles; Mr. Henry 
James has made an effort, very churlishly 
received by an ungracious public, to lead 
us to older days; and Mr. Buchanan 
has dramatized the adventures of Sophia 
Western and the stormier passages of 
the loves of Sheridan and Miss Linley. 
A few lights serve only, however, to make 
us sensible of the darkness, and the comedy 
of patch and powder seems as dead as that 
of cape and sword. It is worth reviving. 
We have of late gone back to the romantic 
drama, and pieces which Scribe might have 
fathered have been given at the Haymarket 
and the St. James’s. Experiments have 
also been made at the Haymarket and Her 
Majesty’s with last-century comedy. These, 
however, are in both cases translations. 
Cannot our dramatists give us something 
original in the same line? The problem play 
has fallen into disfavour—almost, it may 
be said, into disgrace—and our best drama- 
tists are, like Othello, ‘perplexed in the 
extreme.’ As with him, too, their occupa- 
tion seems gone. They might do worse 
than give us an English ‘ Marriage of Con- 
venience.’ It is, of course, the business of 
the dramatist to present us with the life of 
the day. With no other will the public be 
permanently contented. The end of the 
stage is, we have it on the best authority, 
to show ‘‘ the very age and body of the time 
his form and pressure.” As a tour de force, 
however, one of our dramatists might do for 
once for English eighteenth century life what 
Dumas did for that of France in ‘Un Mariage 
sous Louis XY.’ and ‘ Mademoiselle de Belle- 
Isle.’ If it serve no other purpose, it may 
keep our actors in practice in a style of art 
that seems in danger of disappearing. In 
Miss Winifred Emery they have an artist 
who could play to perfection a new Melantha, 
as she plays to perfection a Comtesse de 
Candale. In Mr. Cyril Maude the Hay- 
market possesses what might easily become 
an ideal Lord Foppington. Miss Adrienne 
Dairolles seems designed by nature and art 
to play Pert. Shortcomings there are in 
the performance of ‘A Marriage of Conve- 
nience. Hurried as he is to rejoin the 
Comtesse, M. de Candale should find time 
to wipe and sheath the sword with which 
he has pinked his adversary. Still the per- 
formance at the Haymarket is so good as 
to inspire a hope that further exhibitions of 
the kind may be in store. Miss Emery 
realizes perfectly the character of the Com- 
tesse, and is a delightful picture. Mr. 
Cyril Maude has modified his conception of 
the Chevalier de Valclos, of which he is 
now a satisfactory representative. Mr. 


Frederick Harrison, who replaces Mr. Terriss 
as the Comte, wants the lightness of touch 





of his predecessor, but is less self-con- 
scious. 

Wholly mechanical in construction and 
trivial in design is the new farce, supposed 
to present a picture of life at Yale Uni- 
versity, which has reached us from America. 
Nothing whatever can be urged in its 
favour, except that a friendly audience 
laughed itself into fits. Rarely in the case 
of pieces of any description has a first 
night’s public shown itself so pleased and 
exhilarated. The spectators seemed to 
realize, with the change of a single word, 
the famous description of Beaumont :— 

As if that every one...... 
Had meant to put his whole soul in a jest 
And had resolved to live a fool the rest 
Of his dull life. 
In this may be found an encomium of the 
piece. We have none other to bestow. 








The Five Great Skeptical Dramas of History. 
By the late John Owen. (Sonnenschein & Co.) 
—This volume has the merits and defects of Mr. 
Owen’s earlier work. It displays much reading, 
especially among authors and periods compara- 
tively little known, great openness of mind, 
and many interesting ideas. At the same time 
it is not well constructed. The connexion that 
is traced among the subjects brought together 
often seems forced. The form is better than 
that of ‘Skeptics of the Renaissance,’ in so far 
as the exposition is continuous and not in dia- 
logue ; but the manner is still extremely dis- 
cursive, and the reader who desires to get at 
the distinctive points in what Mr. Owen has to 
say will find it necessary to read through much 
miscellaneous matter affording nothing particu- 
larly new. Perhaps it is a case where Pascal’s 
saying is applicable, that if he had had a longer 
time he could have made it shorter. The dramas 
discussed are the ‘Prometheus Vinctus’ of 
ZEschylus, the Book of Job, Goethe’s ‘ Faust,’ 
Shakspeare’s ‘Hamlet,’ and Calderon’s ‘ El 
Magico Prodigioso.’ In the title they are called 
‘Five Great Skeptical Dramas” ; yet the pur- 
port of the last essay is that the drama of 
Calderon is not at all a great, but, on the 
contrary, rather a minor ‘‘skeptical drama.” 
The ‘*k” in ‘‘skeptic,” it must be noted, is 
used by Mr. Owen to indicate that particular 
shade of meaning which he would have liked to 
attach to the word. A ‘‘skeptic” is any seeker 
for truth who is more or less in revolt against 
authority, not simply a philosophical sceptic, 
Pyrrhonist or Academical. Mr. Owen, however, 
includes under ‘‘skepticism ” members of the 
Greek schools just referred to, and modern 
sceptics like Montaigne. What he really intends 
is to make search, and not final suspension of 
judgment, the mark of the sceptic. Thus the 
properly ‘‘ sceptical” schools of philosophy would 
be included as a subdivision under the general 
head. The most conclusive argument against 
the attempt is that it does not seem to have 
been favourably received anywhere. In the 
case of a name everything depends in the long 
run on general consent to use it with a certain 
meaning. Now no one seems willing either to 
attach two different meanings to different modes 
of spelling the word ‘“‘sceptic,” or to change it 
back to a more generalized meaning. That the 
word as used by Mr. Owen has been generalized 
even to indistinctness is easily seen from the 
nature of his parallels between the protagonists 
of the various dramas. At bottom he sees 
clearly enough that the types of thought and 
of resistance to authority represented offer more 
contrasts than similitudes, yet there is a con- 
stant forcing of parallels. Take the_parallel 
between the ‘Prometheus’ and the Book of 
Job, for example. Mr. Owen in more than one 
place puts very well the essential difference. 
For Aischylus the problem—in whatever way 
he solved it—was to identify the impersonal 
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law manifested in the universe with a law of 
justice. To this both men and gods have to 
conform ; and if Zeus is spoken of with rever- 
ence in other dramas, though represented under 
the image of a tyrant in the ‘ Prometheus,’ there 
is no real inconsistency. The supreme problem 
with the Greek dramatists is not the relation 
of man to a personal deity. The will of the 
gods prevails when it is conformable with the 
law of things, but not otherwise. The com- 

letion of the ‘Prometheus’ must have shown 
se this conformity was brought about. In 
Job the problem is different. The law of the 
universe, whatever it may be, is regarded as 
identical with a personal will. The problem is, 
How can the actual course of things be recon- 
ciled with the religious belief that this will is 
good? No doubt is felt about the supremacy 
of the divine will. The doubt is about the 
dealings of God with man; and the whole 
problem is concentrated in this personal rela- 
tion to the Deity. By putting together passages 
in Mr. Owen’s two essays it might be shown 
that he has complete possession of this view. 
Yet, as has been said, he draws out all sorts of 
forced parallels. Further, he introduces into 
both essays matter that is quite irrelevant to 
the moral and metaphysical conduct of the 
dramas, in the form of disquisitions on the 
origin of Aryan and Semitic ‘‘ Titanomachies ” 
in natural phenomena. The topics here discussed 
are far removed from scepticism (in any sense) in 
Greek or Hebrew literature. When wecome to the 
modern dramas, we find that ‘ Faust’ is a drama 
of scepticism displayed in the search for specu- 
lative truth ; ‘Hamlet’ is a drama of scepticism 
in action; the ‘Magico Prodigioso’ is a drama 
in which is portrayed exactly as much scepticism 
or free thought as was imaginable by a Spanish 
Catholic—this being very little. Faust is— 
with deviations—a seeker of every kind of 
truth; Hamlet is a thinker in whom speculation 
has injured the capacity for action ; the hero of 
the ‘ Magico Prodigioso’ is a pagan of the third 
century who has to become sceptical about the 
existence of Jupiter before he can be converted 
to Christianity. Here, again, the parallels are 
very often forced ; yet it might easily be shown, 
as before, that Mr. Owen sees clearly the differ- 
ences in the tone of thought of the poets and in 
the types of character represented. In all three 
essays there is much to arouse interest, though 
in the case of the essays on Shakspeare and 
Goethe the mere preliminaries take up too 
much space. Mr. Owen is at his best with a 
subject like Calderon’s drama—of manageable 
dimensions and not too well known. Here his 
knowledge of paths of study that are little fre- 
quented and his independence of judgment get 
full scope. On more hackneyed lines of work 
he is apt to be somewhat undiscriminating, as 
when he attributes to Shakspeare and Goethe 
a ‘common dislike of metaphysics,” or when 
he remarks that ‘‘Goethe disliked the ‘high 
a priori road’ of truth research, and was content 
to pursue the slower but surer path of the expe- 
rience philosophy of Bacon and Descartes.” 
Bacon and Descartes were, of course, both in 
their manner pioneers of modern science, but 
their starting-points as regards ‘‘experience”’ 
were conspicuously different; and the meta- 
physical element in Shakspeare’s imagination 
is a familiar topic. Indeed, Mr. Owen has 
something to say upon it himself. 

The School for Scandal, edited with a preface 
and notes by G. A. Aitken, is the last addition 
to the ‘Temple Dramatists” (Dent & Co.). 
Mr. Aitken has done his part more conscien- 
tiously than Mr. Birrell did when writing an 
introduction to the edition of Sheridan’s plays 
published not long ago. Nevertheless, Sheri- 
dan’s masterpiece does not deserve public atten- 
tion in its present form, owing to the text being 
so faulty. Mr. Aitken’s preface is a condensed 
account of the author. We have observed 
several slips. The name of the heroine in the 


novel by Mrs. Frances Sheridan was spelt 





Bidulph, not ‘‘Biddulph,” while Sheridan’s 
friend’s name was Halhed, not ‘‘ Halked.” 
Sheridan did not ‘‘ bring out” a farce and a 
comic opera at Covent Garden ; he wrote both ; 
and Mr. Harris, the manager, brought them 
out. Neither did ‘‘Sheridan and his friend” 
buy Garrick’s share in Drury Lane ; the pur- 
chase was effected by Sheridan, Mr. Linley, 
and Dr. Ford. Mr. Aitken states that the 
Prince Regent sent money to Sheridan in his 
last illness ; he ought to have known and added 
that the money offered was declined because it 
was not required. What Mr. Aitken calls ‘‘a 
well-known story” of Sheridan’s procrastina- 
tion is pure fiction, as he is prepared to admit. 
Why then repeat a story which, like many told 
by Moore and others, is senseless as well as 
untrue? The verses entitled ‘A Portrait ; 
addressed to Mrs. Crewe,’ are prefixed to the 
comedy in this edition, as in several others. 
They have always been incorrectly printed. 
Sheridan was annoyed when he saw them 
in print, and he remarked that they were 
not in their original form. Why is it that no 
critic or editor of his works has pointed out the 
imperfection (due to blundering on some one’s 
part) of this line, which is the second after that 
beginning ‘‘ Come, gentle Amoret ” ?— 
Come—for but thee who seeks the Muse ? and while. 

With better materials at his command, Mr. 
Aitken might have deserved greater praise. 

M. Brxé£tas has sent us a third edition of his 
excellent translations of Shakspeare’s Plays 
(Athens, Kasdones) into modern Greek. Each 
dramais printed separately and theform is handy. 
The plays are ‘ Hamlet,’ * Othello,’ ‘Romeo and 
Juliet,’ ‘ Macbeth,’ ‘The Merchant of Venice,’ 
and ‘ King Lear.’ 

Mr. Coun has sent us his most useful Shake- 
speare Bibliographie. This issue includes 1894, 
1895, and 1896. 








Dramatic Gossip. 


‘THe Tarantuta,’ by Miss Mary Afileck 
Scott, which serves as lever de rideaw at the 
Haymarket, is a rather inept farce, in which 
Mr. Brandon Thomas presents a Scotch pro- 
fessor of a sufficiently conventional type. Mr. 
Thomas is droll, but the piece is, in fact, naught. 

Aw adaptation by a Mr. Williams, an Ame- 
rican, of Mr. Stanley Weyman’s ‘The Man in 
Black’ has been given for copyright purposes 
at the Vaudeville. 

Wuen given for the five hundredth time at 
the Vaudeville on Wednesday, ‘A Night Out,’ 
the prosperous adaptation of ‘ L’Hétel du Libre 
Echange’ of MM. Feydeau and Desvalliéres, 
proved to have lost little of its vitality. The 
principal male characters are still in the hands 
of Mr. Giddens, Mr. Sugden, and Mr. Wyes. 
Miss Phyllis Broughton is now, however, Mar- 
celle, and Miss M. A. Victor Madame Pinglet. 

Sm Henry Irvine and the Lyceum company 
have been playing during the week at the 
Borough Theatre, Stratford, in ‘The Bells’ 
and ‘ A Story of Waterloo.’ 

A new comedietta by Mr. Preston Hope, 
entitled ‘A Bit of Drapery,’ has been given by 
Mr. Shine at the Métropole Theatre. 

‘Victims; OR, THE ETERNAL MAscutine,’ 
a comedietta by Mr. Horace Newte, has been 
produced by the Miss Beringers at the Theatre 
Royal, Glasgow. 

‘On, SusannaH !’ a farcical comedy by Mr. 
Mark Ambient, has been produced at Brighton, 
with Mr. Alfred Maltby, Mr. Charles Glenney, 
and Miss Louise Freear in the principal parts. 


Mr. Wittarp and his company sail to-day 
from Southampton to New York. 








To CoRRESPONDENTS.—J. B.—J. E. §.—F. C.—G. H. K.— 
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FIFTH EDITION NOW READY AT ALL LIBRARIES, 


THE MASSARENES, 


By OUIDA, 
Crown 8vo. 580 pp. 6s. 


‘*Ouida’s latest novel, ‘The Massarenes,’ is 
point of view, excellent.”—Punch, 1 
‘So interesting that, in spite of its exceptional length 
it will seem to most readers tantalizingly short.”—Truth ’ 
‘Ouida bas written an extremely interesting narrative 
ae She has chosen to depict modern society as it has come 
to be in its latest phases......Ouida’s hand has not lost its 
cunning.”—Mr. W. L. CourtNry in the Daily Telegraph, 
ion ne, aes ” is & — —. pasaed Ret of the best 
ngs she has done...:... extremel mM 
libraries.” —St. James’s ette. 7 ee ae 


JOURNAL OF A TOUR IN 
CANADA, 


The United States, and Mexico. 
By WINIFRED, LADY HOWARD OF GLOSSop, 
With 32 Illustrations. Crown 8vo. cloth, 7s. 6d, 


AT ALL BOOKSELLERS’. 


The LIFE of NELSON: the 


Embodiment of the Sea Power of Great Britain, By 
Captain A. T. MAHAN, U.S.N., Author of ‘The Infu- 
ence of Sea Power upon History,’ &c. 2 vols. demy &vo, 
illustrated with many Photogravure Portraits and other 
Illustrations, cloth extra, gilt top, 36s. net. 
‘*Must henceforth become one of the greatest of naval 
classics......By far the best ‘Life of Nelson’ that has ever 
been written.”— Zimes. 


NAVAL ADMINISTRATIONS, 


1827-1892. The Experiences of Sixty-five Years from 
the Accession of H.R.H. the Duke of Clarence as Lord 
High Admiral to the End of the Naval Administration 
of Lord George Hamilton. By the late Sir JOHN 
HENRY BRIGGS, Reader to the Lords and Chief Clerk 
to the Admiralty. Edited by Lady BRIGGS. Iilu- 
trated with 10 Photogravure Portraits. Demy 8yo, 
cloth, ONE GUINEA. 

“Sir John Briggs’s admirable work......The book is perhaps 
the most valuable of recent contributions to the subject, 
and deserves to find a place in every library jue — Empire,” 

ritis y 


POPULAR ROYALTY. By 


ARTHUR H. BEAVAN, Author of ‘ Marlborough House 
and its Occupants.’ Royal 8vo. beautifully illustrated, 
cloth, 10s. 6d. 














is a loyal and courtly tribute to the admirable qualities and 

shining merits of our gracious Queen, and of the principal 

members, dead as well as living, of the British Royal Family.” 
Daily Telegraph, 


‘* Mr. Beavan’s handsome and profusely illustrated volume | 





TWO NEW WORKS. 
By F. JULIEN, Officier d’Académie (Univ. Gallic.), 
Member of the Société Nationale des Professeurs de Frangais 
en Angleterre, French Master of King Edward’s Grammar 
School, Five Ways, Birmingham. 


UN PEU DE TOUT: being a Con- 


lete School or Private Preparation of French for the 

xaminations of the London University Matriculation, 
the Oxford and Cambridge Locals, the College of Pre- 
ceptors, &c. In Two Parts. Part I. TEXTS. Part Il. 
ANSWERS. By F. JULIEN. Crown 8vo. cloth, 2s. 6, 
net. 

THE ENGLISH STUDENT'S INDISPENSABLE 

COMPANION. 


FRENCH VERBS SIMPLIFIED 


and MADE BASY. In Two Tables, followed by a List 
of the Verbs with their ee Ng Substantives. By 
F. JULIEN. Oblong, limp cloth, 1s. net. 


NOW READY, PRICE ONE SHILLING. 


SCRIBNER'S MAGAZINE. 


SEPTEMBER NUMBER. Contents. 
MAGWUA’S HARANGUE. (The Last of the Mohicans ) Scenes from 
the Great Novels. IX. Drawn by C. D. Gibson. Frontispiece. 
LORD BYRON in the GREEK REVOLUTION. F. B. Sanborn. Illus 
trated with Portraits and fae ant 
SAN eel the SPANISH NEWPORT. William Henry Bishop. 


Illustrated. 

The WORKERS. An Experiment in Reality. II. A Day-Labourer# 
West Point. Walter A. Wyckoff. (To be continued.) 

The WAY of an ELECTION. ‘(The Second of Five Stories of Labou 
and fe es Octave Thanet. Illustrated. 

AT a WINDOW. Gertrude Hall. 

TO the SHORES of the MINGAN SEIGNIORY. Frederic Irland. 


Illustrated. 

A MISUNDERSTOOD DOG. Bradley Gilman. 

The RHINE GOLD. Prelude. 

SOME NOTES on TENNESSEE’S CENTENNIAL. F. Hopkinsot 
Smith. Illustrated. 

AT the FOOT of the ROCKIES. Abbé Carter Goodloe. Illustrated. 

“The DURKET SPERRET.” Chaps. 1-5. Sarah Barnwell Elliot, 
Author of fala: 8 (To be — in ae Parts. ) 

Cc. Cc. C. 





London: 
SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON & COMPANY, LTD, 





St, Dunstan’s House, Fetter Lane, E.C, 
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CHATTO & WINDUS’S NEW BOOKS. 


. 

















—~ 





UNIFORM WITH THE LIBRARY EDITION OF THE FIRST FOUR VOLUMES. 
Demy 8vo. cloth, 12s, 


A HISTORY OF OUR OWN TIMES 


FROM 1880 TO 1897. 
By JUSTIN McCARTHY, M.P. 


“Mr. McCarthy is his own and only rival...... The historian bas kept his very best wine till the last......The volume is marked by those fine literary qualities, that rare power of 
condensation without loss of colour, that established the enduring fame of the earlier volumes. Some of the characterizations of public men are marvels of accuracy, models of style.” 


nch, 
“ This up-to-date appendix to a brilliant and deservedly popular work is wholly admirable, and lacks none of the high qualities which have been so deservedly applauded in the 
preceding volumes. The volume is worthy of its predecessors, and forms an invaluable contribution to later Victorian history.”— World. 
“The volume shows no mark whatever of the slightest failure of all the old charm and all the old strength. It is not surprising, under the circumstances, to hear that the public 
has extended * ~ ya volume of the history the same enthusiastic welcome it gave to the old; and that already, within a few days of the issue of the first edition, a second has been 
nded.”— Weekly Sun. 
Ts In every respect a worthy sequel, both in matter and in manner, to its four companions. It has all the eloquence, all the clearness and precision, all the admirable impartiality, 
and all the vigour which have been so much admired in the earlier volumes of this comprehensive work.”—Daily Muil. 








BRET HARTE’S NEW NOVEL. 


THREE PARTNERS; or, the Big Strike on Heavy Tree Hill. By Brer Harre. With 8 Illustrations by J. Gulich. 


Crown 8vo. cloth, 3s. 6d. (Sept. 16. 





OWEN HALL’S NEW NOVEL. 
JETSAM. By Owen Hatt, Author of ‘The Track of a Storm.’ Crown 8vo. cloth, 3s. 6d. 


The SUICIDE CLUB; and The RAJAH’S DIAMOND. By Rosert Louis Stevenson. With 8 Illustrations by W. J. 


Hennessy. Crown 8vo. cloth, 3s. 6d. 


CYNTHIA: a Daughter of the Philistines. By Lronarp Merrick, Author of ‘ This Stage of Fools,’ &e. Crown 8vo. 
cloth, 3s. 6d. 


“ Let such of our readers as desire to be refreshed by fiction of a high standard hasten to procure a copy of Mr. Merrick’s really valuable addition to the short list of talented novels 
published during the year just completed.”—Literary World. 


ALL SORTS and CONDITIONS of MEN. By Watrer Besant, Author of ‘Children of Gibeon.’ Popular Edition. 


Medium 8vo. 6d. ; cloth, 1s. 














MY CONTEMPORARIES in FICTION. By Davin Curistie Murray, Author of ‘ Joseph’s Coat.’ Crown 8vo. buckram, 3s. 6d. 
Contents.—1. First, the Critics: and then a Word on Dickens.—2. Charles Reade.—3. Robert Louis Stevenson —4. Living Masters: Meredith and Hall Caine.—5. Rudyard Kipling. 


—6. Under French Encouragement—Thomas Hardy.—7. George Moore.—8. Mr. S. R. Crockett—Ian Maclaren.—9. Dr. Mac Donald and Mr. J. M. Barrie.—10. The Problem-Seekers—Sea- 
Captain and Land-Captain.—11. Miss Marie Corelli.—12. The Americans.—13. The Young Romancers. 


EIGHTEENTH-CENTURY VIGNETTES. First Series. By Austin Dossoy. A New Edition, Revised and Enlarged. 


With Photogravure Frontispiece and Two Plates. Crown 8vo. buckram, 6s. 











DR. ROLFE'S NEW BOOK. ’ 
SHAKESPEARE the BOY. With Sketches of the Home and School Life, the Games and Sports, the Manners, Customs, 


and Folk-lore of the Time. By WILLIAM J. ROLFH, Litt.D. With 42 Illustrations. Crown 8vo. cloth, 3s. 6d. 














A NATIVE’S VIEW OF INDIAN HISTORY. 


ENGLAND and INDIA: a Record of Progress during a Hundred Years. By Romesn C. Durr, C.LE. Crown 


8vo. cloth, 2s. 





FLAMMARION’S POPULAR ASTRONOMY. Translated and Edited by J. ELLarp Gore, F.R.A.S. With 3 Plates and 


288 Illustrations. Medium 8vo. cloth, 10s. 6d. 


CHARLES LAMB’S COMPLETE WORKS, including ‘ Poetry for Children’ and ‘Prince Dorus.’ With 2 Portraits 


anda Facsimile. Crown 8vo. cloth, 3s. 6d. 


WAR and A-WHEEL: the Greco-Turkish War as seen from a Bicycle. By Witrrep Pottock. With a Map. 


Crown 8vo. picture cover, 1s. 


“ A bright and entertaining record of personal adventure.”— Scotsman, P 
** War and A-Wheel’ is a charming little book of stirring experiences, and is well worth the shilling it costs; it has, moreover, its modesty and its literary skill to recommend it.” 














Academy. 
“GOD SAVE the QUEEN!” a Tale of ’87. By ALLEN Upwarp, Author of ‘The Prince of Balkistan,’ &c. Crown 8vo. 
1s.; cloth, 2s. 
“ Pull of exciting moments and perilous adventures...... An ingenious piece of work, cleverly put together and eminently readable.” — Academy. 


“A bright, pleasant book...... The mixture of real and imaginary characters gives it a fascinating air of reality.”—/Pall Mall Gazette. cst 
“It is a well-told, stirring historical romance ; a skilful intermingling of actual and fictitious events...... A pleasing little love affair threads its way through the book.”—Scotsman. 
“This fascinating novel is full of so many romantic incidents that we can safely say that the reader will not lay it down till the last page is reached.” —Manchester Courier. 














aut “A very pretty little tale.”—Speaker. ‘* A very clever tale.”— Bookman, _ 
RECENT SIX-SHILLING NOVELS. 
A FOUNTAIN SEALED. By WALTER Besant, With SEBASTIANI’S SECRET. By 8. E. WALLER. With 
a Frontispiece. 9 Illustrations. 
BEYOND the PALE. Py B. M. Croker. CARLTON PRIORS. By Joun Srarrorp. 
LOVICE. By Mrs. HUNGERFORD. WITH the RED EAGLE. By WILLIAM WESTALL. 
NULMA. By Mrs. CAMPBELL PRAED. HIS DEAD PAST. By ©. J. Witts. 
NEW VOLUME OF THE LIBRARY EDITION OF WILKIE COLLINS'S NOVELS. 
MAN and WIFE. By Witxte CoLuns. Crown 8vo. set in new type and handsomely bound, 3s. 6d. (Sept. 16, 
CURIOSITIES of PURITAN NOMENCLATURE. By Cartes WarEING Barpsiey, M.A., Author of ‘ English Surnames : 
their Sources and Significations.’ A New Edition. Crown 8vo. cloth, 3s. 6d. [Sept. 16. 





A DICTIONARY of MIRACLES: Imitative, Realistic, and Dogmatic. By Rev. Dr. E. C. Brewer, Author of 


‘The Reader’s Handbook,’ &c. New Edition. Crown 8vo. cloth, 3s. 62. [Sept. 16. 


London: CHATTO & WINDUS, 111, St. Martin’s Lane, W.C. 
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“A FASCINATING PAGE OF LITERARY 
HISTORY.” —Zllustrated London News. 


In 2 vols. crown 8vo. with 2 Portraits, 24s. 


JOHN FRANCIS 
AND THE ‘ATHENAUM. 


A LITERARY CHRONICLE OF 
HALF A CENTURY. 


By JOHN C. FRANCIS. 
— 


“ We have put before us a valuable collection of 
materials for the future history of the Victorian 
era of English literature.”—Standard. 

“ No other fifty years of English literature contain 
so much to interest an English reader.” — Freeman. 

“A mine of information on subjects connected 
with literature for the last fifty years.”—Zcho. 

“Rich in literary and social interest, and afford a 
comprehensive survey of the intellectual progress of 
the nation.” —Leeds Mercury. 

“This literary chronicle of half a century must at 
once, or in course of a short time, take a place as a 
permanent work of reference.” 

Publishers’ Circular. 

“The entire work affords a comprehensive view 
of the intellectual life of the period it covers, which 
will be found extremely helpful by students of 
English literature.”—Christian World. 

“A worthy monument of the development of 
literature during the last fifty years......The volumes 
contain not a little specially interesting to Scots- 


THE ATHENAUM 


Journal of English and Foreign Literature, Science, 
The Fine Arts, Music, and The Drama. 





Last Week's ATHEN/EUM contains Articles on 
ST. AUGUSTINE'S MISSION to ENGLAND. 
The FRENCH REVOLUTION. 
The LIFE of BISHOP DAVENANT. 
GREGOROYVIUS on ROME in the MIDDLE AGES. 
A FRENCH RECORD of BUOK-PRICES. 
NEW NOVELS:—‘The Fascination of the King’; ‘The Octave of 
Claudius’; ‘ Where the Surf breaks’; ‘ Mallerton’; ‘His Daughter.’ 
THREE CLAN HISTORIES. 
OLD TESTAMENT CRITICISM. 
BIBLIOGRAPHICAL LITERATURE. 
OUR LIBRARY TABLE.—LIST of NEW BOOKS. 
AQUILA’S VERSION of the OLD TESTAMENT; 
PUBLISHING SEASON 











The AUTUMN 


Atso 

LITERARY GOSSIP. 

SCIENCE :—Sir John Evans on Stone Implements ; Agricultural Litera- 
ture; Medical Books; The Calculus for Engi s; Asw ical 
Notes. 

FINE ARTS :—Year-Book of the Prussian Art Collections; Library 
Table ; Gossip. 

MUSIC :—The Week ; Gossip. 

DRAMA :—The Greek Theatre ; Gossip. 











The ATHENZEUM for August 28 contains Articles on 


SOCIAL ENGLAND. 

BRITISH BALLADS and SONGS. 
CICERO'S LETTERS. 

The FORTY-SECOND HIGHLANDERS. 
PROF. LEGER on the SLAVS. 

The REIGN of HENRY III. 





men.”—sScotsman. 

“The thought of compiling these volumes was a 
happy one, and it has been ably carried out by Mr. 
John C. Francis, the son of the veteran publisher.” 

Literary World. 

“The volumes abound with curious and interesting 
statements, and in bringing before the public the 
most notable features of a distinguished journal 
from its infancy almost to the present hour, 
Mr. Francis deserves the thanks of all readers inter- 
ested in literature.”—Spectator. 

“Tt was a happy thought in this age of jubilees to 
associate with a sere d chronicle of the last fifty 
years a biographical sketch of the life of John 

‘rancis......As we glance through the contents there 
is scarcely a page which does not induce us to stop 
and read about the men and events that are sum- 
moned again before us.”— Western Daily Mercury. 

“Our survey has been unavoidably confined 
almost exclusively to the first volume ; indeed, any- 
thing tike an adequate account of the book is 
impossible, for it may be described as a history in 
notes of the literature of the period with which it 
deals. We confess that we have been able to find 
very few pages altogether barren of interest, and by 
far the larger portion of the book will be found 
irresistibly attractive by all who care anything for 
the history of literature in our own time.” 

Manchester Examiner, 

‘Tt is in characters so sterling and admirable as 
this that the real strength of a nation lies......The 
public will find in the book reading which, if light 
and easy, is also full of interest and suggestion...... 
We suspect that writers for the daily and weekly 
papers will find out that it is convenient to keep 
these volumes of handy size, and each having its 
own index, extending the one to 20 the other to 30 
pages, at their elbow for reference.” 

Liverpool Mercury. 

“The book is, in fact, as it is described, a literary 
chronicle of the period with which it deals, and a 
chronicle put together with as much skill as taste 
and discrimination. The information given about 
notable people of the past is always interesting and 
often piquant, while it rarely fails to throw some 
new light on the individuality of the person to 
whom it refers.” —Liverpool Daily Post. 

“No memoir of Mr. Francis would be complete 
without a corresponding history of the journal with 
which his name will for ever be identified......The 
extraordinary variety of subjects and persons re- 
ferred to, embracing as they do every event in litera- 
ture, and referring to every person of distinction in 
science or letters, is a record of such magnitude that 
we can only indicate its outlines. To the literary 
historian the volumes will be of incalculable service.” 

Bookseller, 


London: RICHARD BENTLEY & SON, 
New Burlington Street, W., 




















Publishers in Ordinary to Her Majesty the Queen. 


The HIGHER CRITICISM of the OLD TESTAMENT 

A BIBLIOGRAPHY of ARISTOTLE. 

NEW NOVELS :—‘ The Christian’; ‘A Flirtation with Truth’; ‘Good 
Mrs Hypocrite’; ‘By Stroke of Sword’; ‘One Heart One Way’; 
* L’Accusateur.’ 

BOOKS on EDUCATION. 

RECENT VERSE. 

AFRICAN PHILOLOGY. 

FOLK-LORE 

ANTIQUARIAN LITERATURE. 

ECCLESIASTICAL HISTORY. 

REPRINTS 

OUR LIBRARY TABLE.—LIST of NEW BOOKS. 

; A TALE of TWO TUNNELS’; The AUTUMN PUBLISHING SEASON ; 
PROF. SAINTSBURY on the MATTER of BRITAIN; The SONS 
of EDMUND IRONSIDE, 

LITERARY GOSSIP. 

SCIENCE :—Life of Thomas Wakley ; Library Table; Gossip. 


FINE ARTS :—Constable’s Life and Letters ; ‘The British Archwological 
Association ; The Cambrian Archwological Association ; Gossip. 


MUSIC :—Recent Publications ; Gossip. 
DRAMA :—The Week ; Gossip. 





Lso— 


The ATHEN-EUM for August 21 contains Articles on 
R. L. STEVENSON. 
The REIGN of HENRY VIII. 
MORE RECOLLECTIONS of the CRIMEAN WAR. 
GAELIC POETRY. 
MODERN CRICKET. 
SIR THOMAS COPLEY'’S LETTERS. 
SOURCES for GREEK HISTORY. 
NEW NOVELS :—An Altruist ; Rose of Dutcher's Cool!y. 
LOCAL HISTORY. 
SCHOOL-BOOKS. 
CONTINENTAL HISTORY. 
OUR LIBRARY TABLE.—LIST of NEW BOOKS. 


The CLERK of the SHIPS; PROF. 





UNUM est NECESSARIUM; 
SAINTSBURY on the MATTER of BRITAIN ; SLOANE'S ‘LIFE 
of NAPOLEON’; “PRAISE-GOD BAREBONES”; TRELAWNY 


at USK. 

LITERARY GOSSIP. 

SCIENCE:—Sir John Evans's Address to the British Association ; 
Library Table ; Geographical Literature ; Entomological Literature ; 
Geological Literature; The Literature of Physics; The Mathe- 
matical Congress ; Astronomical Notes. 

FINE ARTS :—Life and Letters of Jean Francois Millet; Cambrian 
Archeological Association ; Gossip. 

MUSIC :—Recent Publications ; Bayreuth Festival ; Gossip. 

DRAMA :—Moliére Dictionary ; The Week ; Gossip. 


ALso— 


THE ATHENZUM, EVERY SATURDAY, 
PRICE THREEPENCE, OF 


JOHN C FRANCIS, 
Atheneum Office, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, 


NOTES AND QUERIES, 


(EIGHTH SERIES.) 





THIS WEEK'S NUMBER contains— 

NOTES :—City Names in Stow’s ‘ Survey '—Boers and th paid 
by oS aa achnioneee reste — essian Fol eit nom 
ring-bone Charm—Grimthor; Yelsh Cust _“ ral 
Split Infinitive. ee re 

QUERIES :—Due d’Epernon—Author Wanted — Forests a: 
“My,” “His,” applied to Authors—Piscina—Roman y hg 
Picture by Zoffany—Author of Book—Construction witha Partitiy: 
—Chess and the Devil — Overseers — Lettering Bindings — Lord 
wis fork “ste 4 es ee orenle wise” 

“ulgar Errors—Engravings—Musical Boxes—Dancin; rd 

—Green Table. ate es 

REPLIES :—John Cabot and the Matthew—Flags--Miss Va 
Wonderful Word—Luther, Irish Surname Ancestory Avene 
Superstition —Green Room—Pinchbeck—Grub Street—P Harrison— 
Cigars—Pocket Nutmeg-Grater—Cause of ith—** Mad asa hatter” 
—Lord of Allerdale—‘“‘ Footle” ‘Jesu, Lever of my soul "—“ Haye. 
lock ”—Stanwood Family—Portreeve—Isle of Man—Macaulay and 
Montgomery—Cagots—Registering HKirths and Deat»s—“ alierot” 
Burlinghame — Eye-rhymes--‘‘ Returns "—*: Harpe pece ”—French 
Prisoners in England—Burial of Horse with Owner—Ken"— 
Questions on Rubric—Reigate Parish Church—Monkish Latin— 
Bibliography of New south Wales. 

NOTES on BOOKS :—Hume'’s ‘Sir Walter Ralegh '—Lang’s ‘ Book of 
Dreams and Ghosts fe pada ‘Elementary Old English Grammar’ 
—Magazines of the Month. 


LAST WEEK'S NUMBER (September 4) contains— 

NOTES :—Francesca de Chaves—Peter Thellusson—Death of Voltaire— 
Lady Monson — Incident in ‘Pickwick ’— Episcopal Families —G 
Winstanley—Lewkners Lane. : 

QUERIES :—Mayhew — F. G. Waldron— Mrs. Webb—Rainsford— 
Gentleman Porter — Engraving — English Prisoners — Heraldic — 
“Scholar in Chaucer”—Davy Family—Fairy Abunde Marks for 
Signatures — Hulme — Montague — Scottish Coins — Manwood and 
Kettle—‘‘ Cooper” —J. Rilley — Characters in Dickens — ‘‘ Droo "— 
Sermon by Luther—Origin of Aphorism—Newspaper Cuttings— 

hbish 4 Wife of Hon. W. Spenser— Authors 





Wanted. 


REPLIES :—John Cabot an? the Matthew—Tern—Green's ‘Guide to the 
Lakes’— Foster of Bamborough —‘ Tally-ho”—Division of New 
‘Testament —‘‘When sorrow sleepeth” — Equivalents of English 
Proverbs—‘‘ Marriage Lines”—Hatchments in Churches—Enpis- 
Denis — ‘“‘Hansard”: ‘“ Hanse” — ‘‘ Matrimony” — * Bundling”~— 
Bees and Rose Leaves—Clarkson Stanfield—** Mow Land ''—Loss 
of the Eurydice—Parish Records—Fireless Peoples —Standards of 
Measurement—Red, White, Blue—‘‘ Sovereign of Belfast ''—Byron’s 
Birthplace—‘‘ Does your mother know you 're out ? ’’— Black Hole of 
Caleutta—Bar Sinister--Rummer — *‘Gurges’’—Cockade: Escallop 
—Baronet’s Widow—Authors Wanted. 


NOTES on BOOKS :—Farmer’s ‘National Ballad and Song ’—Rye’s 
‘Norfolk Pedigrees’ — Worthy’s ‘Devonshire Wills ’— Rushton’s 
‘Shakspeare an Archer ’—Harper's ‘ Shakespeare and the Thames '— 
Morrall’s Ranbeck’s ‘Saints of the Order of St. Benedict '—‘ Camden 
Miscellany,’ Vol. IX. 


THE NUMBER FOR AUGUST 28 contains— 

NOTES :—City Names in Stow’s ‘Survey’—O. W. Holmes and the 
Word “Pry”—Scallop in Heraldry —Church Row, Hampstead— 

Anglo-Saxon MSS.—*O Deus Optime ’"—Local Phrases—‘‘ Whom” 

—English Measure. 


QUERIES :—Burlinghame — Charles Keene — Swifts, Sparrows, and 
Starlings—Skelton—Plantagenet—Sir W. Hendley—Clock at Rouen 
—Parkhurst Family—Evona—Folk-lore of the Moon—Song Wanted 
—Daily Service—J. ‘T. Busby—Reigate Church — ‘Tern—Armorial 
China—Letter from Douglas Jerrold—‘ Austria as it is '—Volunteers 
—Owen ap Lewis—Chittening—‘‘ Obey "—History of Huntingdon— 
“Godard”: ‘“ Lagman.” 


REPLIES :—Tradition of St_ Crux—‘‘ To cha’ fause’’—New South Wales 
Bibli phy —Gretna Green — Diamond Jubilee Service —Gram- 
marsow—‘ English Verse Structure’— Twenty-four Hour Dials— 
Handicap — 1 d and Symboli Oldest Trees—Military 
Colours — ‘‘ Dick’s Hatband ” — Type.writers — Charlton Family— 
Cheney Gate—Ulster Plantation—Descendants of Jones the Regi- 
cide—King’s Messengers—B. Scrope—H. J. H. Martin—Hare and 
Eggs—Nine Men's Morris—Burning Christmas Decorations—A. 
Smith—Trials of Animals—Enid— Cape Gooseberry—Heanfeast— 
Living Sign—Methven Pedigree—Early Headstones—Cope and Mitre 
—Smoking before Tobacco -Earls of Derby—Invention of the Guil- 
lotine—‘‘ Apparata ”’—‘* Aceldama’’—Miss Wallis—Khymes in Latin 
Classics—Knights Templars in Pembroke—“ Havelock ’’—Howard 
oe, Meadows—Pelling Bridge—Old Ruff—‘The Bible of 
ature.’ 


NOTES on BOOKS :—Heckethorn's ‘Secret Societies ’"—Stubbs's ‘ Regis 
trum Sacrum Anglicanum’--Grenfell and Hunt's ‘Sayi gs of Our 
Lord’—‘ Authors and Publishers’ —‘ inson on Gavelkind'— 
‘Capt. Cueller’s Adventures '"— Ward's ‘ Guide to Stratford-on-Avon’ 
—Henslow’s ‘ Bible Plants ’—Dalli ’s * Nominati for Office 
in the United States '—Harrisse’s ‘ Discovery of North America.’ 











THE NUMBER FOR AUGUST 21 contains— 
NOTES :—The Dove—“ Slipper-bath ’’"—Names and the Survey—Arabic 
Star Names —Cockade: Escallop— Epitaph -- Marriage Custom— 
** Bushton "—“ Peace with honour”—Sieur du Bartas—* Dictionary 
of Dates’ and the Calendar—M: h R i Ancient Font— 
Curfous Custom —Dickens in Russian — Parallels — Confirmation 
Rite—Disfigured Landmarks—Colours in Action. 
QUERIES :—“ With a wet finger”—Miss Vandenhoff—‘Labyrinth of 
Life '—“‘ Hung ”: “‘ Hanged ’—Somersetshire Assizes—R. J Clark— 
Cromlechs—Carrick—Baronet’s Widow—‘“ Kingale "—Racon Family 
—Church of Scotland—“ On the knees of the gods’’—Making 
Burghers—Reference Sought—P as a Numeral—Bowing to a Sweep 
—'De Imitatione Christi’—Warming Cards — Parkhurst Forest— 
“God geometrizes "—Sir J. Bennet—Lynch Family—H. Clay—Livery 
Lists—Charters—Ghosts— Wilkinson =Conyers—Authors Wanted. 


REPLIES :—“ A Crowing Hen ”—Fall of Angels—Royal Arms of Scot- 
land—‘‘Snipers’’"—English Game Laws—East Windows—Church 
fower Buttresses—‘‘ Hawcubite”—‘The Giaour’—‘‘Fly on_ the 
chariot wheel”—‘Cyclist”: ‘‘ Bike”—Literary_Women—‘‘ Harpe 
ce '’—Sanctuary Lists —Amphillis — Poetry—Fit—Fought—‘‘No 
irds in last year’s nest”—French Prisoners—Hogg and ‘Tannahill 
—Ruftin” Drop—* Bostrakize "—P. Harrison—‘‘Crattle’’: ‘‘Sul- 
ow’ — “ Teetotal” — De Medici— Longest English Words — &. 
Woolsey—Old Estate—Avignon—Glamorganshire and Carmarthen- 
shire Families—H. Cornish—J. F. Neville—Ancient Cornish— 
Curfew—Helm—Vice-Admiral Parker—County Council English— 
“ Belly-Can "—Dies Veneris—Queen’s Watermen—B. Franklin— 
Burial of Horse and Owner—Canonization—Superstition. 
NOTES ON BOOKS :—Bedford's ‘Blazon of Episcopacy '—Dasent's 
‘Acts of the Privy Council’—Mrs. Gamlin’s ‘’f'wixt Mersey and 
Dee ’—Feasey’s ‘Ancient English Holy Week Ceremonial ’—Boore's 
‘Wrekin Sketches’—Morris’s ‘Struggle between Carthage and 
Rome,’ &c. 


Price 4d, each ; by post, 44d. each. 








Published by JOHN C, FRANCIS, 





E.C. ; and of all Newsagents. 


Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, E.C. 
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CHAPMAN & HALL’S NEW BOOKS. 


VIOLET HUNT’S NEW NOVEL. 


UNKIST, UNKIND! A Romance. By 
VIOLET HU NT, Author of ‘A Hard Woman,’ ‘The Way of 
Marriage,’ &c. Crown 8vo. 6s. [Neat week. 

ALLEN UPWARD.—NEW NOVEL IN RHYME. 
A DAY’S TRAGEDY: a Novel in 


Rhyme. By ALLEN UPWARD, Author of ‘Secrets of the Courts 


of Europe,’ &c. With 3 Woodcuts. Crown 8vo. 6s. [Newt week. 


A NEW BOOK BY W. H. DAWSON. 


SOCIAL SWITZERLAND. Studies of 





Present = eo ial N nd in the Swiss 
Republic. By W. H. DAWSON,  Anthion of ‘Germany and the 
Germans,’ &c. Crown 8yo. 6s. (This day. 


A NEW BOOK BY JAMES WARD. 


HISTORIC ORNAMENT: a Treatise 


on Decorative Art and Architectural Ornament from Prehistoric 
Times. By JAMES WARD, Author of ‘The Principles of Orna- 
ment,’ &c. With 436 Illustrations. Demy 8vo. 7s.6d. [This day. 


NEW VOLUME OF CHAPMAN'S DIAMOND LIBRARY. 


ENGLISH EPIGRAMS and EPI- 
TAPHS. Collected and Edited, with Introduction, Notes, and 
Index, by AUBREY STEWART. With 3 Woodcut Portraits by 
Sydney Adamson. Paper, 1s. 6d. ; cloth, gilt top, 2s. ; limp calf, 4s. 

(Ready. 

“JAMES CASSIDY’S ‘AMAZING STORY.’’’—Daily Graphic. 


The GIFT of LIFE: a Romance. By 
JAMES CASSIDY. Crown 8vo. 6s. 
“Suggests Faust, but is not a bit like it.""— Western Daily Mercury. 
“Is striking as suggesting a new train os Ieee *— Black and White. 
“Clever and original.’’— Hearth and Hon 
“The literary style of the bock throughout is ofa pixh order. 
Western Guar a 
“The Herr is a mysterious enough being.” —Scotsman. 
“Itis certainly a remarkable en developed with much skill 
and power.” —Bournemouth Guardia 
‘A work which will be read with ‘the greatest — 
‘Sussex omen ser. 
“We shall be surprised if ‘The Gift of Life,’ by Mr. James Cassidy, 
is not in great demand.”’—Birmingham News. 





WILLIAM WATSON'S NEW POEM, 
THE UNKNOWN GOD. 


SEE 
THE FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW 
For SEPTEMBER, 

Which contains also 
The GERMAN EMPEROR'S FOREIGN POLITICS. 
The CLONDYKE GOLD FIELDS. By Dr. Wade. 
CRICKET, — rg NEW. By Fred Gale. 

d other Articles by 


W. H. MALLOCK, OUIDA. Sir W. M. CONWAY, 
FILON, Prof. POSTGATE, &c. 


CHAPMAN & HALL, LIMITED, London. 


ss STANDARD 
ENGLISH DICTIONARIES. 


—_>—_ 


The STUDENT'S ENGLISH DIC- 


TIONARY. Literary, Scientific, Etymological, and 
Pronouncing. By JOHN OGILVIE, LL.D. New 
Edition, thoroughly Revised and greatly augmented, 
Edited by CHARLES ANNANDALE, M.A.LL.D. With 
Extensive Appendices, comprising List of Names in 
Fiction, Mythology, &c.; Key to Literary Allusions ; 
List of English Authors, with Dates; Pronouncing List 
of Classical and Scriptural Names; Foreign Words and 
Phrases; Moneys, Weights, and Measures of the World ; 
Abbreviations ; Mathematical, Astronomical, Chemical, 
and other Signs, &c. Illustrated by nearly 800 En- 
gravings on Wood. Large fcap. 4to. 872 pages, cloth, 
red edges, 7s. 6d.; half-persian, 10s. 6d.; half-morocco 
flexible, 12s, 6d. 
“The book is a very handy size, and is issued at a surpris- 
ingly low price. The woodcuts are remarkably well executed. 
Leaving out of account the unwieldy and expensive ge 


AUGUSTIN 





T. MARY’S, OXFORD (illustrated) ; also Interior 
Views of the Municipal Buildings, Oxford ; Preservation of Iron 
in Building Structures ; Congress of Architects at Brussels, &c. 


See the BUILDER of September 11, post free, 43d. 
The Publisher of the Builder, 46, Catherine Street, London, W.C. 





Now ready, price 7s. 6d. net. 


HE CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY CALENDAR 
for the Academical Year 1897-1898. 


Containing New Regulations for the Theological Tripos, the Moral 
Sciences ‘Tripos, the Historical Tripos, and New Regulations for 
Degrees in Music. 


Cambridge: Deighton, Bell & Co. London: George Bell & Sons. 
TO BE PUBLISHED ON SEPTEMBER 29. 
Price 7s. 6d. 
N the AUTHENTIC PORTRAITURE of ST. 
FRANCIS of ASSISI. 
With many Illustrations. 
By N. H. J. WESTLAKE, F.S.A. 





As this Edition will be limited, early orders are solicited. 
James Parker & Co. London and Oxford. 





Post 8vo. strongly bound, price 7s. 
YAREY’S GRADUS AD PARNASSUM. With 
the English Meanings. Revised, Corrected, and Augmented by a 
Member of the University of Cambridge. London: published by the 
Stationers’ Company, Stationers’ Hall, Ludgate Hill. 
Camer in SHAKSPEARE. By CHARLES 
LLIS. 
able addition to Shaks 


Victorian Edition, leatherette, 3s. 6d. ‘‘A very valu- 
London : 











rian literature.’’—School Guardian. 
oulston & Sons, Paternoster Square. 





it ready, price 1s. 
‘HE ORIGIN of MATTER and FORCE, together 
with a Theological and Scientific Theory of their Mutual Relations 
in the Production of all Physical and Vital Phenomena. By R. C. 
SHETTLE, M.D. 
London ; Simpkin, Marshall & Co., Ltd., Stationers’ Hall Court, E.C. 
ding : Miss Langley, London Street 





SECOND EDITION, price Fourpence, 


RIEF LESSONS in ASTRONOMY. 


By W. T. LYNN, B.A. F.R.A.8 


««Conveys a great deal of information without nian in any way dry 
or technical.” —Kentish Mercury. 


G. Stoneman, 39, Warwick Lane, E.C. 





SECOND EDITION, feap. 8vo. cloth, price Sixpence, 
RREMAREABLE ECLIPSES: a Sketch of the 


d with the Observation 
of Solar and Lunar Bellpecs, both in Ancient and Modern Times. 
W. T. LYNN, B.A. F. 


Edward Stanford, 26 and 27, Cockspur Street, Charing Cross, 8. W. 








NEW EDITION, priee Two Shillings, 
ELESTIAL MOTIONS: a Handy Book of 


ete Ninth Edition. With 3 Plates. By W. T. LYNN, 
B.A. F.R.A.8. 
“Has, we are glad to see, reached a ninth edition, which enables 
this excellent introduction to the facts of astronomy to be brought up 
date.” —Guardian. 


Edward Stanford, 26 and 27, Cockspur Street, Charing Cross, 8. W. 





FIFTH EDITION, price Sixpence, cloth, 
EMARKABLE COMETS: a Brief Survey of 


the most interesting Facts in the History of Cometary Astronomy. 
By W. T. LYNN, B.A. F.R.A.8. 


“ Well adapted to accomplish their 
Dr. B. A. Goup, 


urpose.”’ 
tor of the Astronomical Journal. 


Edward Stanford, 26 and 27, Cockspur Street, Charing Cross, 8S.W. 





HE SWAN FOUNTAIN PEN. 


Made in Three Sizes. 
10s. 6d., 168. 6d., and 25s. each, post free, 


Not until tha write with a “SWAN” will ‘ou realize 
a inestimable value. The most prolific writers of to- 
ronounce it as a perfect Pen 
mn as nearly perfect as ieventivs skill can produce. 
We only require your steel pen and handwriting to 
select a suitable pen. 
Complete Illustrated Catalogue sent post free on application to 
MABIE, TODD & BARD, 93, > L Bes 95a, Regent Street, W., 
London, And 3 








editions of Webster and Worcester, we have no hesitati 
saying that this is by far the most useful one-volume English 
diction ary at present existing.”—Atheneum, 





The CONCISE ENGLISH DIC- 


TIONARY. Literary, Scientific, Etymological, and 
Pronouncing. Based on Ogilvie’s Imperial Dictionary. 
By CHARLES ANNANDALE, M.A. LL.D. New Edition, 
Revised and extended, 864 pages, feap. 4to. cloth, 5s. ; 
roxburgh, 6s. 6d. ; half-morocco, 9s. 
“Stands towards other dictionaries of the smaller cha- 
racter in the relation of the ‘ Imperial’ to rival lexicons—in 
other words, it holds the ‘ premier’ place.”—Spectator. 





A SMALLER ENGLISH DIC- 


TIONARY. Etymological, Pronouncing, and Explana- 
tory. For the Use of Schools. By JOHN OGILVIE, 
LL.D. Cloth, 2s, 6d.; roxburgh, 3s. 6d, 


London : 
BLACKIE & SON, LimITED, Old Bailey. 





LLEN’S SOLID LEATHER 
PORTMANTEAUS. 

ALLEN’S VICTORIA DRESSING BAG, 

ALLEN’S STRONG DRESS BASKETS, 

ALLEN’S NEW CATALOGUE, post free. 


West Strand, Lendon. Discount 10 per cent. 
EPPS’ cocoa. 
[38 Most NUTRITIOUS. 
Errss cocoa. 
RATEFUL and COMFORTING. 
FEPPS's cocoa. iis 








INNEFORD’S MAGNESIA, 


The best remedy for 


tts of the STOMACH, HEARTBURN, 
EADACHE, GOUT, 
sic IGESTION, 
And Safest Ape ent for F Delicate © Constitutions, 
in, 


DINNEFORD’S MAGNESIA, 





DIGBY, LONG & CO’S 
LIST. 


lee 


‘* As we have said more than once, Messrs, Digby, 
Long & Co, have earned for themselves a reputation 
as publishers of high-class fiction.” 

Newcastle Daily Chronicle, 





NEW NOVELS. 


UNRELATED TWINS. By Belton 
OTTERBURN. Crown 8vo. cloth, 6s. 


“The adventures of the two young men are described with an amount 
of skill that makes them ee readable, whilst the conception of 
the story is most happy.”—Star. 


The WORSHIP of LUCIFER. By 


MINA SANDEMAN. Crown 8vo. cloth, 3s. 6d. 


FURROWS. By Cosmo Hamilton, 
Author of ‘ Which is anara Long 12mo. cloth, 1s. 6d. 


The DEVIL’S DAUGHTER. By Val 
NIGHTINGALE, Author of ‘The World on Wheels.’ 
Crown 8vo. cloth, 6s. [/mmediately. 


SYBIL FAIRLEIGH. By S. E. Hall. 


Crown 8vo. cloth, 6s. (Immediately. 


A TROTH of TEARS. By Clement A. 
MENDHAM. Crown 8vo. cloth, 6s. 


“ Full of the highest promise forthe author’s future. Can be cordially 
recommended to all lovers of a decent novel.”—Lioyd’s Newspaper. 


A FLEETING SHOW. By G. Beresford 
FITZGERALD, Author of ‘An Odd Career.’ Crown 
8vo. cloth, 6s. SECOND EDITION. 


“Ruth is a charming figure. The story is among the most — 
of recent efforts in its particular field of fiction.” — Morning Pos 


An ENGLISH WIFE. By Bertha 
iwi Crown 8vo. cloth, SECOND 


“Charming in its absolute naturalness. We commend it heartily.” 
Yorkshire Post. 


CLAUDE DUVAL of NINETY-FIVE. 
By FERGUS HUME, Author of ‘The Masquerade 
Mystery,’ ‘A Marriage Mystery,’ &c. Crown 8vo. pic- 
torial cloth, 3s. 6d. 


*,* TO BE PUBLISHED SIMULTANEOUSLY IN 
LONDON AND NEW YORK ON SEPTEMBER 15. 


WHEN PASSIONS RULE. By Frank 


HART. Crown 8vo. cloth, 3s. 6d. [/mmediately. 


SCENES from MILITARY LIFE. By 
RICHARD PENNY. Crown 8vo. neo 3s. 6d. 


IN the NAME of LIBERTY. By 
FLORENCE MARRYAT, Author of ‘The Beautiful 
Soul,’ &c. Crown 8vo. cloth, 6s. A THIRD EDITION 
is now ready. 

A LAST THROW. By Mrs. Alice M. 
DIEHL, Author of ‘ A Woman’s Cross,’ &c. Crown 8vo. 
cloth, 6s. A THIRD EDITION is now ready. 

PRO PATRIA. By Jean Delaire. A 
small Sketch on a vast Subject. Illustrated throughout 
= a by Alfred Touchemolin. Crown 8vo. 
cloth, 2s 


The AMERICAN COUSIN 8. By Sarah 
of September. 


TYTLER. Crown 8vo. cloth, 6s. [End 


TWIXT CUP and LIP. By Mrs. E. 
LYNN LINTON, Author of ‘ Patricia Kemball,’ &c. 
Crown 8vo. cloth, 3s. 6d. A THIRD EDITION is now 


ready. 
The DESIRE of the EYES. By Grant 


ALLEN, Author of ‘ The Woman Who Did,’ &c. Crown 
8vo. cloth, 3s. 6d. A NINTH EDITION is now ready. 


NEW POETRY. 


The ROYAL SHEPHERDESS, and 
other Poems. By DUDLEY CHARLES BUSHBY. 
Crown 8vo. cloth, 2s. 6d. net. [ Shortly. 


A MOORLAND BROOK, and other 
Poems. By EVAN T. KEANE. Crown 8vo. cloth, 
3s. 6d. net. (Shortly. 


NOTES on the WAY in VERSE. Sat 
J. R. SIMMS. Crown 8vo. cloth, 5s. net. 


ROMANCE of a ROSE. By M. 8 


Crown &vo. cloth, 5s. net. 


The ENCHANTED RIVER, sia moat 
Poems. By AUGUSTUS RALLI. Crown 8vo. cloth, 
3s. 6d. net. [Shortly. 
London: DIGBY, LONG & CO., Publishers, 

18, Bouverie Street, Fleet Street, E.C, 
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SMITH, ELDER & COVS PUBLICATIONS, 


ESSE 


NOTICE.—The Third Edition of ‘POT-POURRI from a SURREY GARDEN, by Mrs. C. W. EARLE, 
large crown 8vo. 7s. 6d., having been exhausted, a FOURTH EDITION has been put to press 


and will be ready on MONDA 


From the GUARDI 4 N.—“‘ It is impossible to read a page of this book without being struck by its vigorous freshness, its helpfulness, and its human kindliness.” 
From the S/’ECTATOR.—* Space fails to show the excellence in every department of Mrs. Earle’s practical advice; but no woman who loves her house, her garden, and her No 
children should fail to read this book.” 











NEW NOVEL BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘THE SOWERS.’ 7 | D 

On SEPTEMBER 24, crown 8vo. 6s. Bes 

=. t 

’ —_ 

IN KEDAR’S TENTS. NI 
wi 

By H. S. MERRIMAN, Author of ‘ The Sowers,’ ‘ With Edged Tools,’ &c, — 

On SEPTEMBER 25, in 2 vols. crown 8vo. 16s. EC 


FRANCE UNDER LOUIS XV. AS 








By JAMES BRECK PERKINS, Author of ‘ France Under the Regency.’ pe 
Highes' 
On SEPTEMBER 235, crown 8vo. 6s. EC 


ED 


STUDIES IN BOARD SCHOOLS. ea 

















By CHARLES MORLEY. BO 

; —_ Public § 

NEW VOLUME OF ‘THE DICTIONARY OF NATIONAL BIOGRAPHY.’ Road, 

On SEPTEMBER 23, 15s. net. in cloth ; or in half-morocco, marbled edges, 20s. net. a 

Volume 52 (SHEARMAN—SMIRKE) of . 

TIONAI 

THE DICTIONARY OF NATIONAL BIOGRAPHY. = 

Edited by SIDNEY LEE. f. 

*,* Vol. I. was published on January 1, 1§85, and a further volume will be issued Quarterly until the completion of the work. Muss 

Cheap Editions of Standard | POPULAR SIX-SHILLING NOVELS. Cheap Editionsof Standard | L : 


Works. Works. iitersra 




































































Handy Volumes, printed in clear, boldtype, | UNCLE BERNAC: a Memory of |SIR GEORGE TRESSADY. By Handy Volumes, printed in clear, bold type, ig 
on good paper. : x ‘ A a on good paper. 
Each Work complete in One Volume. ee he 6 ae Illus- a HUMPHRY WARD. Third Edi- Each Work complete in One Volume. 
Feap. 8vo. picture eps — ; orlimp red cloth, | — 7 *. 7 . non. Feap. 8vo. limp he cloth, or cloth boards, gilt G 
2s. 6d. each. Op, 28. eac 
| y , vl terms.—] 
By HENRY SETON MERRIMAN. ‘RODNEY STONE. By A. Conan|MARCELLA. By Mrs. Humpury By the SISTERS BRONTE. 
METH EDGED TOOLS:,. | ROM. ONE GENERA-| DOYLE, With 8 Full-Page Iilustrations.| WARD. Sixteenth Edition, | EANERLIOR, ty Cuanuorey Browse UB- 
The 8 yEofthe LAMP.| ‘TION to ANOTHER. . ‘ . i y CHARLOTTE RONTE. 
| | WUTHERING HEIGHTS. By Exty Bnoyre XJ TRA 
By the Author of ‘MOLLY BAWN.’ OLD KENSINGTON. By Miss) AGNES GREY. By axxx Broxre. With Preface invest 5( 
oN ‘j ‘ a d Memoir of the Sisters by C eB St. Marti 
Motta orreay, — | FoRH (\CLEG KELLY, Arab of the City." “nackmray. | ne PROSESGOR. iy Cusntoree Buonte. To whch , 
AIRY FAIRY LILIAN. | ROSSMOYNE ~< 4 S. CROCKETT. Thirty-second are ) an Se Poems of Charlotte, Emily, and yer 
DORIS. BEAUTY’S DAUGHTERS. | Thousand. | , PO 
GREEN PLEASURE and GREY GRIEF. VILLETTE, By Cuartorre Bronte. 
Le | Tee oe TRASEREAT. | gener we Woemrnee wane, ame Hh 
UNDERCUKRENTS. ek |The SOWERS. By Henry Seton ‘i ; By Mrs. GASKELL. news for 
By GEORGE GISSING. a oe FIVE OLD FRIENDS and a Syivias Lovers (CRANFORD, and otheriales, [E graph, to 
and other es. , 
qe on ee he of er aero) in England. YOUNG PRINCE. By Miss THACKE- wae pone pe ae Pods other Tales. aoc. 
fhe NETHER WORLD. | NEW GRUB stkeEr. |The WHITE COMPANY. By A. RAY. Lizzi LEIGH, and other Tales, Ba’ 
By the Author of ‘ MEHALAH.’ CONAN DOYLE. Eighteenth Edition. | LARS of CHARLOTIE BRONTE. (South K 
MBHALAH a Story of the Salt Marshes. TO ESTHER, and cther Sketches, l By LEIGH HUNT. =u 
- MAGINATION and FANCY; or, Selections from as 
a ae E. — The LADY GRANGE. By ALEX- a ee | a  e Characters and Events. A 
y ANDER INNES SHAND. lustrated. 
MADEMOISELLE DE MERSAG BLUEBEARD’S KEYS, ard other | AUTOBIOGRAPRY of LEIGH HUNT. uishPous ff A TEME 
. ’ yIT an 0 ec rom the Englis' 
NO NEW THING. | ADRIAN VIDAL. } c i i cK r | MEN, WOMEN, and BOOKS: a Selection of Sketches, for about ' 
By HAMILTON AIDE. | The WAYS of LIFE. Two Stories:| Stries. By Miss THACKERAY. a Samers snd Grieal Memot a aevata,.e, | Febtea 
IN THAT STATE of LIFE. 1. MR. SANDFORD. 2. The WONDER- The STO RY f ELIZABETH ; Sweets from Sicily in Particular, and Pastoral — 
PENRUDDOCKE, FUL HISTORY of MR. ROBERT 0 Poetry in Genera GI 
ey eh DALYELL. By Mrs. OLIPHANT. With TWO HOURS; F eT wich | = aaa wis 
os # : a Preface entitled ‘ On the Ebb Tide.’ Miss THACKERAY. | Nee ee PERMA: 
By the Author of ‘JOHN HALIFAX, | | Also the following, in timp red cloth, crown 8v0. man), wh 
GENTLEMAN.’ ta tears 
ROMANTIC TALES. —_ CAPTAIN CASTLE: a Tale of the | TOILERS and SPINSTERS. By VICE VERSA. By F Assur, fees Gr 
DOMESTIC STORIES. China Seas. By CARLTON DAWE. Miss THACKERAY. A FALLEN IDOL. hy F. Aysrey. ; 
By HOLME LEE, With a Frontispiece, | 4 BRIDE from the Ben. Br E. W. Horsvya. T° W 
AGAINST wind, and ‘TIDE. MISS ANGEL: FULHAM. The Giant's ROBE. By F. Aysre NEV 
SYLVAN HOLUS DAUGHTER. ’ By F. Stories of 
KATHIE BKANDE, The YOUNG CLANROY: a|_ Lawn. By Miss THACKERAY. ae ee a other ates. By CD Sea 
ANNIS WARLEIGH'S FORTUNES, | Romance of the’45. By the Rev. COSMO | The “sioty F incr y a TSOURIAN. Edite Instructiv 
‘The WORTLEBANK 1 | GORDON LANG. MISS WILLIAMSON'S DIVAGA-  noLipaY PAPERS. Second Series. By the Rer. of Famous 
IASI GODEIGH'S CALIICE TIONS. By Miss THACKERAY | ene Eee Tarantes 
MA y aD. y a . Woo 
COUNTRY STORIPS.— GERALD EVERSLEY’S . |The MARTYRED FOOL. By DGunzerme sicanss. Bf Allontet 
MR. WYNYARD'S WARD. FRIENDSHIP: a Study in Real Life. MRS. DYMOND. By Mi ao ‘Hon. Exits -_ 
The BEAUTIFUL MISS BARRING: TON. By the Rev. J. E. ©. WELLDON. y _ | The DISAPPEARANCE of GEORGE DRIFFELL. WIT? 
BEN MILNER’S WUOIN | Fourth Edition, | THACKERAY. By James Pan numt 
, M 
a * Frac 
MESSRS. SMITH, ELDER & CO. will be happy to send, post free on application, a copy of their CATALOGUE containing a List of pian 
1s., 1s, 6d., 2s.,; 2s, 6d., 38. 6d., 58., and 63. Popular Novels, together with a large number of Miscellaneous Works, | QcHO 
\O Men 
Highest re 
‘ ’ i | x = re 
London: SMITH, ELDER & CO. 15, Waterloo Place, S.W. — 
° C 
Editorial Communications should be addressed to “The Editor” — Adverti and Bu Letters to ‘The Publisher’ —at the Office, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, E.C. § HOC 
Printed by Jouw Epwarp Francis, Athenrum Press, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, E.C.; and Published by Joun C. Fravcis at Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, E.C. Moral tra 
Agents for Scortann, Messrs. Bell & Bradfuve and Mr. John Menzies, Edinburgh.—Saturday, September 11, 1897. omega 
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